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£8 1 As thou knoweft not what is the way of the ſpirit, 
nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that Y 
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BOOK IV. 


Of KNOWLEGE and-OFINION. 
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GENERAL CONTENTS. 


NC 75 


1. Of knowlege in general. 


Of the degrees of our knowlege. 
Of the extent of human knowlege. 
Of the reality of our knowlege. 


Of truth in-general. 


Of univerſal propolitions, their truth and cer- 


tainty. 
Of maxims. 


Of trifling propoſitions. 


Of our knowlege of exiſtence. 
Of the exiſtence of a Gov. 


Of the knowlege of the exiſtence of other 


things. 


lege. 
Of judgment. 
Of probability. 


. Of the degrees of aſſent 


Of reaſon, 


. Of faith, and rakes; as contra diſtinguiſhed, 


Of enthuſiaſm. 


Of wrong aſſent or error. 
The diviſion of the ſciences. 
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Of the improvement of our knowlege. 
Some other conſiderations concerning our know- 
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PARTICULAR CONTENTS, 


BOOK IV. | . 
Of KNOWLEGE and OrINION,. 


CHAP, 1, | 
OY eam in ft i 


SECT, | 
1. Our knowlege aca bout our ideas, 
2. Knowlege is the perception of the agreement 

or diſagreement of two ideas. 

3. This agreement four-fold, 5 

4. Firit, of identity or diverſi . it. 

5. Secondly, relation. 

6. Thirdly, of co-exiſtence, 

7. Fourthly, of real "exiſtence. 5 

8. Knowlege, actual or habitual. 

9. Habitual knowlege, twofold. 


CHAP.” IT. 
Oo the degrees of our knowlege, _ 


* * 2 - 8 


1. Intuitive. 

2. Demonſtrative. 

3. Depends on proofs. 

4. But not ſo eaſyj. 

5. Not without precedent doubt. 

6. Not ſo clear. 

7. Each ſtep muſt have intuitive evade. 
8 


Hence the miſtake-ex- pracognitis, et præ- 


Kr 


sor. 5 WE 
9. Demonſtration not Raste to quantity. 

1 10—13. Why it has been ſo thought. 

1 14. Senſitive knowlege of particular . 

13 15. Knowlege not always clear where the ideas 
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CHAP. III. 


of the extent of human knowlege. : 


Firſt, no further than we have ideas. 


Secondly, no farther than we can perceive 


the agreement or diſagreement. 

Thirdly, intuitive knowlege extends itſelf 
not to all the relations of all our ideas. 
Fourthly, nor demonſtrative knowlege. 
Fifthly, ſenſitive knowlege narrower than 
either. 


Sixthly, our knowlege therefore narrower 


than our 1deas. 

How far our knowlege reaches. 

Firſt, our knowlege of identity and diverſi- 
ty, as far as our ideas, 


Secondly, of co-exiſtence a very little way. 


Becauſe the connection between molt ſim- 
ple. ideas is unknown. 

Eſpecially of ſecondary qualities. 

And farther, becauſe all connection between 
any ſecondary and primary qualities:is un- 
diſcoverable. 

Of repugnancy to co-exiſt larger. 

Of the co-exiſtence of powers. a very little 
way. | 

Of the ſpirits yet narrower, 
Thirdly, of other relations, it 
ſay how far. Morality capable 
ſtration. | N 
Iwo things have made moral ideas thought 
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uncapable of demonſtration. Their com- 
plexedneſs, and want of ſenſible repreſentsy 


tions. 


Remedies of thoſe diſoolties, 


tuitive knowlege of our own ; demonſtrative 
of God's ; ſenfible of ſome few other things. 
Our ignorance great. | 
' Firſt, one cauſe of it, want of ideas, either 
ſuch as we have no conception of, or ſueh 
as particularly we have not. 
Becauſe of their remoteneſs; or, 
Becauſe of their minuteneſs. 
Hence no ſcience of bodies. 
Much leſs of ſpirits. 
Secondly, want of a diſcoverable connexion 
between ideas we have. | 
Inſtances. 
Thirdly, want of 3 our ideas. 
Extent in reſpect of univerſality, 
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30. 
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1. Objection, knowlege placed in ideas, may be 
all bare viſion. 


2, 3. Anſwer, not ſo, where ideas agree with 
things, 


4. As firſt, all 6 imple ideas do. | f 
All complex ideas excepted. _| : 


Hence the reality of mathematical kiowlege. 
And of moral 


. Exiſtence not required to make it real. 

9. Nor will it be Jeſs true or certain, becauſe 
moral ideas are of our own making and nam- 
Ing, TE - 


Fourthly, of real exiſtence : we have an in- 
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10. Miſnaming diſturbs not the certainty of the 


knowlege.. . 


11. Ideas of ſubſtances have their archetypes - 


without us. 
12. So far as they agree with thoſe, ſo far our 
Fg knowlege concerning them, is real. 
13. In our enquiries about ſubſtances, we muſt 
. conſider ideas, and not conßine our thoughts 


to names or Tpecies ſuppoſed ſet out by 
names. 


Fi | £417: Objection againſt a a changeling being 3 


ching between a man and beaſt, red. 
18. Recapitulation. 
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TERA en ee 
Of truth in general. | 


1. What truth is. ; 

2. A right joining, or ſeparating of tans e. 
ideas or words. 

3. Which make mental or verbal propaſiti Itions. 


4. Mental propoſitions are very hard to be treat- 
ed of. 


5. Being nothing but the joining, or c ſeparating 


ideas without words. 
6. When mental propepauns contain real truth, 
and when verbal. 
7. Odjection againſt verbal truth, that thus it 
may all be chimerical. 
8. Anſwered, real truth is about ideas agreeing 
to thin 88. 
9. Falſhood is the joining or names otherwiſe 
than their ideas agree. 
10. General propoſitions to be treated of more at 
large. 


11. Moral and metaphyſical truth. 
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0 HAP. vi. 
Of univerſal propef tions, their truth and certainty. 


SECT. - 


1. Treating of words, 3 to knowlege. 

2. General truths hardly to be underſtood, but 

in verbal propoſi tions. 

3. 2 twolold, of truth and of know- 
ege. 

4. No propoſition can V known to be true, where 
the eſſence of each ſpecies mentioned is not 
known. 

This more particularly concerns ſubſtances. 
The truth of few univerſal propoſitions con- 
cerning ſubſtances, is to be known. 


Becauſe co exiſtence of ideas in few caſes is 
to be known, 


Inſtance in gold. ; 

As far as any ſuch co-exiſtence can be 
known, ſo far univerſal propoſitions may be 
certain. But this will go but a little way, 
becauſe, 

IT, 12. The qualities which make our complex ideas 
of ſubſtances, depend moſtly on external, 
remote, and unperceived cauſes. 
13. Judgment may reach farther, but that is not 
knowlege. 


14. What is requiſite for our knowlege of ſub- 
ſtances. 


15. Whilſt our ideas of ſubſtances contain not 
their real conſtitutions, we can make but 
few general certain propolitions concerning 
them. 


Wherein hes the erer certainty of pro- 
politioas, 
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EH AP. VII. 
Of Maxim. 


1. They are ſelf-evident. 
2. Wherein that ſelf-evidence ld. 
2. Self-evidence not peculiar to received axi- 


ms. 


4. Firſt, as to identity and diverſity, all propo- 


fitions are equally ſelf · evident. 


5. Secondly, in co-exiſtence we have few ſelf- 


evident propoſitions. 


6. Thirdly, in other. relations we may . | 


7 Fourthly, cy real exiſtence, we have 


none. 2 


8. Theſe axioms 1 not muck influence . 


other knowlege. 91 


9. Firſt, becauſe they are not the eruths we firſt 


knew. 


10. Secondly, becauſe on theta the biker parts 


4* 


of our knowlege do not depend. 


11. What uſe theſe general maxims have, 
12. Maxims, if care be not taken in the uſe of 


words, may prove contradictions. 


13. Inſtance in vacuum. 


14. They prove got the exiſtence af chings with- 


Out us. 


15. Their application dan 2 185 about : complex. 


ideas. 


16—18. Inſtances in man. | 
19. Little uſe of theſe maxims in proofs. where 


we have clear and diſtinct ideas. 


20. Their uſe dangerous where our ideas are 


confuſed. 
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, | CHAP. VII. \ 
„eng propaſitims, 


1. Some propoſitions bring no increaſe. to our 
knowlege. 


2, 3. As, firſt, identical propoſitions. + * 
4. Secondly, when a part of any complex idea 
is predicated of the whole. 
5. As part of the definition of the term defined. 
6. Inſtance, man and palfry. 


For this teaches but the Ggnification of 
words. 


7 

8. But no real knowlege. oo | 

9. General propoſitions concerning ſubſtances, 
are often triſſing. | 
10. And why. 
11. Thirdly, uſing words tony i is trifling with 


them. 


Marks of verbal propoſitions. Firſt, predi- 
cation in abſtract. 


13. Secondly, a part of the . predicated 
| of inp term. 


C H A . 5 IX. 
Of our knowlege of Ns 


SECT, | | ; 

1. General certain propoſitions concern not ex 
iſtence. 

2. A threefold knowlege of exiſtence, 

3. Our knowlege of © our own exiſtence is intui- 
tive. 9 
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THE CON TEN T8. 2 


1 CHAP. © ads | 
of our nowlege of the exiftence of Gp. 


1. We are capable of knowing cernily, that 
there is a Gon. 
2. Man knows that he himſelf is. 
3. He knows alſo, that nothing cannot 15777 
a being, therefore ſomething eternal. 
4. That eternal being muſt be molt powerful. 
5. And moſt knowing. | 
6. And therefore Gop. 
7. Our idea of a moſt perfect being, not the 
. ſole proof of a Goo. 
8. Something from eternity. 
9. Two ſorts of beings, nn and . 
| tative. 
10. Incogitatiye being cannot produce a cogita - 
tine. 
12. Therefore there has been an eternal wiſ- 
1. Gao . 
13. Whether material or no. 
14. Not material. Firſt, becauſe every · particle 
of matter is not cogitative. 
15. Secondly, one particle alone of matter, can- 
not be cogitative. 
16. Thirdly, a ſyſtem of 1 incogitative matter, can- 
not be cogitative. 
17. Whether in motion or at reſt. 


3 1 19. Matter not co- eternal with an eternal * 
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CHAP. Xl. 


7 ; 2 the knowlege C4 the ex Werner, of « other er 


1. Is to be bad willy by fenfition.” | 
2. Inſtance, whiteneſs of this paper. 


M THE CONTENTS. 
3 SECT. 
| 5 3. This though not ſo certain as demonſtration, 
py yet may be called knowlege, and proves the 
exiſtence of things without us. 
4. Firſt, becauſe we cannot have theni but by 
tte inlet of the ſenſes. | 
5. Becauſe an idea from aua ſonfition, and 
| another from e r 1 diſtinct per- 
| 77 *ceptons. 
6. Thirdly, pleaſure or pain, which nceompa- 
- nies actual ſenſation, accompanies not the 
returning of thoſe ideas withour the ex- 
ternal objects. 

Fourthly, our ſenſes aſſiſt one lebdther⸗ ste- 
| 2 ſtimony of the exiſtence of outward things. 
N 8. This certainty is as great as our condition 
-; $7551 2.608; 
| 9. But reaches no farther than Qual ſenſation. 
| 10. Folly to expe@ demonſtration in every thing. 
11. Paſt exiſtence is known by memory. 


2 
— 
- 


5 | 12. The exiſtence of ſpirits not knowable! 
ol 13. Particular propoſitions concervin g n 
= | 3 are knowable. 
Is 14. And general propoſitions concerning abſtract 
. ideas. | 
a CH A p. xII. a 
= 1 the i YI #4 our Ingwkge. 
2 >. SECT. +4 * ; S 
| PO Py is not from: m ˖˙· 7 
: The occaſion of that opinion, 
3. But from the comparing clear and Aſking i- 
— | deas. 
13 = 4. Dangerous to build upon precarious principle, 
$ Þ This no certain * to truth. 
=] ſteddy names. 1 | 


. e — 4 
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SECT. 


*. The true method of advancing knowlege, is 
by conſidering our abſtract ideas. 


9. But knowlege of bodies is to be owes on- 
ly by experience. 

| 10. This may procure us convenience, not ſcience, 

| 11. We are fitted for moral knowlege, and na- 
tural improvements. 

12. But muſt beware of gere rt and wrong 
principles. | 

13. The true uſe of hypotheſes, 

14. Clear and diltin& ideas with ſettled names, 


. | and the finding of thoſe which ſhew their a- 
| greement, or difagreement, are the ways to 
n enlarge our knowlege. | | 
15. Mathematics an inſtance of it. 
2. 
1 H A P. XIII. 
Some other conſi derations concerning our e 
SECT. 

25 1. Our knowlege partly necelliry;pmdy voluntary. 

2. The application voluntary; but we know as 
at things are, not as we pleaſe, 

3. Inſtances in number. 

CHAP. XIV. 
Q 9 
SECT, 
1. Our knowlege bein g ſhort, we want ſomething 
elſe. | 

i 2. What uſe to be made of this twilight eſtate. 

3. Judgment ſupplies the want of knowlege. 
les. 4. Judgment is the preſuming things to be ſo, 
# went n g it. 

er 


Vor. III. | B 


© 8. By which morality alſo may be made clearer. 
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CHAT. XV, 
Of probability. 
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1. Probability is the appearance of agreement up- 
on fallible proofs. 
2. It is to ſupply the want of knowlege. 
| 23. Being that which makes us preſume things to 
be true, before we know them to be ſo. 

4. The grounds of probability are two; confor- 
mity with our own-experience, or the teſti- 
mony of others. experience, | 

5. In this all the agreements, pro and con, ought | 
to be examined, before we come to a Judy: 
ment. 

8. They being capable of great variety. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of the degrees of aſſent. 


SECT. 
: 1. Our aſſent ought to be regulated by the 
grounds of probability. 

2. Theſe cannot always be all actually in view, 
and then we muſt content ourſelves with the 
rememebrance that we once ſaw ground for 
ſuch a degree of aſſent. 

3. The ill conſequence of this, if our former 
judgment were not rightly made. 

4. The right uſe of it, is mutual charity and for- 
bearance. 

5. Probability is either of matter of fact or ſpe⸗ 
culation. 

6. The concurrent experience of all other men 
- with ours, produces aſſurance approacying to 
knowlege. = 

7. Unqueſtionable teſtimony and experience, for 

| the moſt part, produce confidence. 

8. Fair teſtimony, and the nature of the thing 

indifferent, produces alſo confident belief. 
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SECT. 
9. Experience and teſtimonies claſhing; infinitely 
vary the degrees of probability. 
10. Traditional teſtimonies, the farther removed, 
# | the leſs their proof. | 
S 11. Yet hiſtory is of great uſe. 
12. In things which ſenſe cannot diſcover, analogy 
is the great rule of probability, 
One cafe where contrary experience leſſens not 
the teſtimony, 
14. The bare teſtimony of revelation is the higheſt 
MM certainty, 


- CHAP. XVII. 
= Of reaſon. 
SECT. 
1. Various ſignifications of the word reaſon, 
2 Wherein reaſoning conſiſts. 
3. Its four parts. 
4. Syllogiſm not the great inſtrument of reafon. 
5. Helps little in demonſtration, leſs in probabi- 
lity. 
6. Serves not to encreaſe our knowlege, but 
fence with it. 
7. Other helps ſhould be fought. 
8. We reaſon about particulars. 
9. Firſt, reaſon fails us for want of ideas. 
10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and imperfect ideas. 
11. Thirdly, For want of intermediate ideas. 
12. Fourthly, Becauſe of wrong principles. 
13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubrful terms. 
»4. Our higheſt degree of knowlege is intuitive 
without reaſoning. | 
15. The next is demonſtration by reaſoning. 
16. To ſupply the narrowneſs of this, we have 
nothing but judgment uponprobablereaſoning. 
17. Intuition, demonſtration, judgment. 


38. Conſequences of words, and conſequences of 
ideas, 
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SECT. 
19. Four ſorts of arguments: Firlt, Ad verecun- 
diam. 
20. Secondly, Ad ene. 
21. Thirdly, Ad bominem. 5 
22. Fourthly, Ad judicium. * 


23. Above, contrary, and according to reaſon. 
24. Reaſon and faith not oppoſite. 
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Of faith and reaſon, * their di Ninct provincer. 


SECT. 


1. Neceſſary to dow: whale boundaries, 

2. Faith and reaſon what, as contra-diſtinguiſhed. 

3. No new ſimple idea can be reel by tradi- 
tional revelation. 

4. Traditional revelation may make us know pro- 
poſitions knowable alſo by reaſon, but not 
with the ſame certainty that reaſon doth. 

5. Revelation cannot be admitted againſt the clear 
evidence of reaſon. 

6. Traditional revelation much leſs. 

7. Things above reaſon. 

8. Or not contrary to reaſon, if * are 

matter of faith. 

9. Revelation, in matters where reaſon cannot 
judge, or but probably, ought to be heark- 
ened to, 

10. In matters where reaſon can afford certain 
knowlege, that is to be hearkened to. 

11. If the boundaries be not ſet between faith and 
reaſon, no enthuſiaſm, or extravagancy ia 
religion can be contradicted. 


C H AP. xIx. 
Of enthuſiaſm. 
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SECT.- 2 = 
I. Love of truth neceſſary, | 
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6, 7. Enthuſiaſm. | : 
8, 9. Enthuſiaſm miſtaken For ſeeing and feeling, . 8 
10. Enthuſiaſm how to be diſcovered. : 
11. Enthuſiaſm fails of evidence, that the propo- 5 
ſition is from Gop. E 

12. Firmneſs of perſuaſion, no proof that any pro- \ 
poſition is from Gop. , 3 

T3. Light in the mind, what. ; F- 


14. Revelation mult de judged by reaſon, 
15. Belief no proof of reyelation.. 


CHAF. XX. 


p Of awrong aſſent, or error. 
r SECT. | 
1. Cauſes of error. 
2. Firſt, want of proofs. 
3. 06bj. What ſhall become of thoſe kako > 
e them, anſwered. 
4. People hindered from enquiry. 
” ' 5, Secondly, Want; of ſkill to uſe them. 
B 6. Thirdly,, Want of will to uſe chem. 


7. Fourthly, Wrong meaſures. of 8 ity; 
in whereof, 


3. 10. Firſt, Doubtful propolitions taken for prin- 
d | ciples. 
in 1. Secondly,, Received bypotheſi 18 
12. Thirdly, Predominant paſſions. 
13. The means of evading probabilities. Firſf, 
ſuppoſed fallacy. % 


14. Secondly, Suppoſed: arguments: for the con- 
trary. 


15. What probabilities determine the aſſent. 
16. Where it is in our power to ſuſꝑend in. 1 
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or 5 
| HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
B O O K w. 
Or KNowLEGE and OPINION, 
E 


Of KNowLEGE in general. 


$. 1. Our knowlege converſant about our ideas. F. 2. 
Knowlege ts the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of two ideas. F. 3. This agree- 
ment fourfold. F. 4. Firſt, Of identity, or di- 
verſity. F. 5. Secondly, Relative, $. 6. Third- 
ly, Of co-exiſtence. F. 7. Fourthly, Of real 
exiſtence, $.8. Knowlege actual or habitual. 
d. 9. Habitual knowlege two fold. 


9. 1. COINCE the mind, inallits thoughts and 
8 reaſonings, hath no other immediate 
object but its own ideas, which it a- 
lone does or can contemplate, it is evident, that 
our knowlege is only converſant about them. 
$. 1. Knowlege then ſeems to me to be nothing 
but the perception of the connection and agreement, 
or diſagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas. 
In this alone it conſiſts. Where this perception 
is, there is knowlege; and where it is not, there, 
though we may fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we 
always come ſhort of knowlege. For when we 


know that white is not black, what do we elſe but 


20 AN ESSAY ON Boek IV. 
perceive, that theſe two ideas do not agree? When 
we poſſeſs our ſelves with the utmoſt ſecurity of 
the demonſtration, that the three angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right ones, what do we 
more but perceive, that equality to two right ones, 
does neceſlarily agree to, and is inſeparable from, 
the three angles of a triangle ? * | 


* The placing of certainty, as Mr. Locke does in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our 
ideas, the bp. of Worce/ter ſuſpects may be of danger- 
ous conſequence to that article of faith which he has 
endeavoured to defend; to which Mr. Locke anſwers, 
+ Since your lordſhip hath not, as I remember, ſhewn, 
or gone about to ſhew, how this propoſition, viz. Mat 
certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of two ideas, is oppoſite or. inconſiſtent 
with that article of faith, which your lordſhip bas en- 
deavoured to defend cit is plain, it is but your. lordſhiy's 
fear, that it may be of dangerous conſequence to it, 
which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof that it is any 
way inconſiſtent with that article. | 

No body, I think, can blame your lordſhip, or any 
one elſe, for being concerned for any article of the 
Chriſtian faith: but if that concern (as it may, and as 
we know" it has done) make any one apprehend dan-- 
ger, where no danger is; are we, therefore, to give 

and condemn any propoſition, becauſe any one, 

though of the firlt rank and magnitude, fears it may be 
of dangerous conſequence to any truth of religion, with - 
out ſhewing that it is ſo ? If ſuch fears be the meaſures 
whereby to judge of truth and falſnood, the affirming: 
that there are antipodes would be {till a hereſy; and 
the doctrine of the motion of the earth, mult be reject- 
ed, as overthrowing the truth of the ſcripture ; for of 
that dangerous conſequence it has been apprehended. to 
be, by many learned and pious divines, out of their 


* 


4 In bis 2d letter te the biſhop of Worceſter; p. 83, Cc. 
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5. 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtinct- 
ly, wherein this agreement or diſagreement con- 
ſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four 
ſorts : | EP | 


great concern for religion. And yet, notwithſtanding 
thoſe great apprehenſions of what. dangerour conſe- 
uence it might be, it is now univerſally received by 
arned men, as an undoubted truth; and writ for by 
ſome, whoſe belief of the ſcriptures is not at all queſ- 
tioned; and particularly, very lately, by a divine of 
the church of England, with great ſtrength of reaſon, 
in his wonderfully-mgenious New Theory of the Earth, 
The reaſon your lordſhip gives of your fears, that 
it may be of ſuch dangerous conſequence to that article 
of faith, which your lord/hip endeavours to defend, 
though it occur in more places than one, is only this, 
viz, that it is made uſe of by ill men to do miſchief, 
i. e. to oppoſe that article of faith, which your lord- 
ſhip has endeavoured to defend, But, my lord; if it 
be reaſon to lay by any thing, as bad, becauſe it is, or 
may be uſed to an ill purpoſe, I know not what will 
be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were 
made for our defence, are ſometimes made uſe of to 
do miſchief; and yet they are not thought of danger- 
| ous conſequence for all that. No body lays by his 
ſword and piſtols, or thinks them of ſuch dangerous 
conſequence as to be neglected, or thrown away, be- 
cauſe robbers, and the worſt of men, ſometimes make 
uſe of them, to take away honeſt mens lives or goods. 
And the reaſon is, becauſe they were deſigned, and 
will ſerve to preſerve them. And who knows but this 
may be the preſent cafe? If your lordſhip thinks, that 
placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas, be to be rejected as falſe, 
becauſe you apprehend it may be of dangerous conſe - 
quence to that article of faith; on the other fide, per- 
haps others, with me, may think it a defence againſt 
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22 AN ESSAY ON 
1. Identity, or diverſity. 
2. Relation. 


. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary connection. 
4. Real exiſtence. 


Book IV. 


error, and ſo (as being of good a0) to 3 
and adhered to. 


1 would not, my lord, be hereby thought to ſet up 
my own, or any one's judgment againſt yourlordſhip's. 
But I have ſaid this only to ſhew, while the argument 


lies for or againſt the truth of any propoſition, barely 


in an imagination, that it may be of conſequence to the 

ſupporting or overthrowing of any remote truth; it 

will be impoſſible, that way, to determine of the truth 

or falſhood of that propoſition, For imagination will 

be ſet up againſt imagination, and the ſtronger pro- 
bably will be againſt your lordſhip ; the ſtrongeſt ima- 

ginations being uſually in the weakeſt heads. The 
only way, in this caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhewy 
the inconſiſtency of the two propoſitions; and then it 

will be ſeen, that one overthrows the other; the true, 

the falſe one. 

Your lordſhip ſays indeed, this is a new avid of” 
certainty. I will not ſay ſo myſelf, for fear of de- 
ſerving a ſecond reproof from your lordſhip, for being 
too forward to aſſume to myſelf the honour of being an 
original, But this, I think, gives me occaſion, and 
will excuſe me from being thought impertinent, if I 
aſk your lordſhip, whether there be any other, or old- 
er method of certainty ? And what it is? For if there 
be no other, nor older than this, either this was al- 
ways the method of certainty, and ſo mine is no new 
one; or elſe the world is obliged to me for this neu 


one, after having been ſo long in the want of ſo neceſ- 


fary a thing, as a method of certainty. If there be an 
older, I am ſure your Jordſhip eannot but know it; 
your condemning mine as ne, as well as your thorou oh 
inſight into antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every body 
that you do. And therefore to ſet the world right, 


EDS 
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6. 4. Firſt, As to the firſt ſort of agreement or 
diſagreement, viz. Identity, or diverſity, It is 
the firſt act of the mind, when it has any ſenti- 
ments or ideas at all, to perceive its ideas, and ſo 


in a thing of that great concernment, and to overthrow 


mine, and thereby prevent, the dangerous conſequence 
there is in my having unſeaſonably Zarred it, will not, 
1 humbly conceive, miſbecome your lordſhip's care of 
that article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the 
good-will you bear to truth in general. For I will be 
anſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall; and I think I may 
be for all others, that they all will give off the plac- 
ing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, if your lordſhip will be pleaſed 
to ſhew, that it lies in any thing elſe. | 
But truly, not to aſcribe to myſelf an invention of 
what has been as old as knowlege is in the world, I 
muſt own I am not guilty of what your lordſhip is 
pleaſed to call farting new methods of certainty. Know- 
lege, ever ſince there has been any in the world, has 
conſiſted in one particular action of the mind; and fo, 
I conceive, will continue to do to the end of it. And 
to ſtart new methods of knowlege, or certainty, (for 
they are to me the ſame thing) . e. to find out and 
propoſe new methods of attaining new knowlege, ei- 


ther with more eaſe and quickneſs, or in things yet 


unknown, is what I think no body could blame : but 


this is not that which your lordſhip here means, by 


new methods of certainty. Your lordfhip, I think, 
means by it, the placing of certainty in ſomething, 
wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it 
was not placed before now; if this were to be called 
a new method of certainty. As to the latter of theſe, 
I ſhall know whether I am guilty or no, when your 
lordſhip will do me the favour to tell me, wherein it 
was placed before: which your lordſhip knows I pro- 
feſſed myſelf ignorant of, when I writ my book, and 
{o I am till, But if farting of new methods of cer- 
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Far as it perceives them, to know each what it is, 
and thereby alſo to perceive their difference, and 
that one is not another. This is ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that without it there could be no know- 


#ainty, be the placing of certainty in ſomething where- 
in it does not conſiſt; whether I have done that or no, 
1 muſt appeal to the experience of mankind, 
There are ſeveral actions of mens minds, that they 
are conſcious to themſelves of performing, as willing, 
believing, knowing, etc. which they have ſo particu- 
lar ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them one from 
another; or elſe they could not ſay, when they avz/l- 
ed, when they believed, and when they &new any 
thing. But though theſe actions were different enough 
from one another, not to be confounded by thoſe 
who ſpoke of them, yet no body that I had met with, 
had, in their writings, particularly ſet down wherein 
the act of Kubi preciſely conſiſted. 
© © ꝰ0 this reflection, upon the actions of my own 
mind, the ſubject of my efay concerning human under- 
| ſtanding naturally led me; wherein, if I have done 
any thing nc, it has been to deſeribe to others, more 
particularly than had been done before, what it is their 
minds do, when they perform that action which they 
call knowzng ; and if, upon examination, they obſerve 
I have given a true account of that action of their minds 
in all the parts of it; I ſuppoſe it will be in vain to 
diſpute againſt what they ſind and feel in themſelves. 
And if I have not told them right and exactly what 
they find and feel in themſelves, when their minds 
perform the act of knowing, what I have ſaid will be 
all in vain; men will not be perſuaded againſt their 
ſenſes. Knowlege is an internal perception of their 
minds; and if, when they reflect on it, they ſind it is 
not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs conceit will 
not be hearkened to, but be exploded by every body, 
and die of itſelf: and no body need to be at any pains 
to drive it out of the world. So impoſſible is it to 
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lege, no reaſoning, no imagination, no diſtinct 


i WM thoughts at all. By this the mind clearly and in- 

- fallibly perceives each idea to agree with itſelf, — 
and to be what it is; and all diſtinct ideas to diſ- 
4 find out, or ſtart mew methods of certainty, or to have 

„ them received, if any one places it in any thing, but in 

that wherein it really conſiſts: much leſs can any one 

7 be in danger to be miſled into error, by any ſuch nem, 

7, and to every one viſtbly ſenſeleſs project. Can it be 

1 ſuppoſed, that any one could gart 4 new method of f 
m ſeeing, and perſuade men thereby, that they do not 

|. ſee what they do fee ? Is it to be feared, that any 

y one can caſt ſuch a miſt over their eyes, that they 

h ſhould not know when they fee, and ſo be led out of 

ſe their way by it? | OY 

L " Knowlepe, I find in myſelf, and I conceive in o- 

in chers, conſiſts in the perception of the agreement or 

diſagreement of the immediate ohjects of the mind in 

vn thinking, which I call idea: but whether it docs ſo in 

7 others or no, muſt be determined by their own experi- 

ne ence, reflecting upon the action of their mind in know - 

re ing; for that I cannot alter, nor I think they them- 

ir ſelves. But whether they will call thoſe immediate 

ey objects of their minds in thinking, ideas or no, is per- 

ve fectly in their own choice. If they diſlike that name, 

ds they may call them notion or conceptions, or how 

to they pleaſe; it matters not, if they uſe them ſo as to 

es. avoid obſcurity and confuſion. If they are conſtantly 

"at uſed in the ſame and a known ſenſe, every one has 

ds the liberty to pleaſe himſelf in his ferm; there lies 

be neither truth, nor error, nor ſcience, in that; though 

cir thoſe that take them for things, and not for what they 

cir are, bare arbitrary ſigns of our idea, make a great . 
is deal of do often about them; as if ſome great matter lay 
ill in the uſe of this or that ſound. All that I know, or 
ly, can imagine, of difference about them, is, that thoſe - 
ins words are always beſt, whoſe ſignifications are beſt 


to VOL. III. 8 
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agree, i. e. the one not to be the other: and this 
it does without pains, labour, or deduction; but 


at firſt view, by its natural power of perception 
and diſtinQtion. And though men of art have re- 


known in the ale chey are uſed; and ſo are lea apt 

/ to breed confuſion. 
bi Mi lord, your lordſhip. has "ao 3 to. tad 
1 fault with my uſe of the new term, ideas, without u- 
= ling me a better name for the immediate objects of 
= the mind in thinking. Your lordſhip alſo has been pleaſ- 
s ed to find fault with my definition of knowlege, with- 
out doing me the favour to give me a better. For it 
is only about my definition of knowlege, «that all this 
ſtir concerning certainty'is made. For with me, to 
know and be certain, is the ſame thing; what I know, 
; that I am certain of; and what I am certain of, that 
1 know. What reaches to knowlege, I think may be 
called certainty ; and what comes ſhort of certainty, I 
think cannot be called knowlege; as your lordſhip 
could not but obſerve in the 18th ſection of ch, 4. of 
my 4th 529%, which you have quoted. 
My definition of knowlege ſtands thus: &owlege 
ſeems, to me, to be nothing but the perception of the 
conneftion and agreement, or diſagreement, and re- 
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| pugnancy of any of our ideas, This definition your 
LE: lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends it may be of dange- 
IJ j rous conſequence as 49 that article of Chriſtian faith, 
5 which your lordſhip has endeauoured to defend, For 
_ this there is a very caſy remedy: it is but for your 
5 ä lordſhip to ſet ide this definition of knowlege, by 


wing us a better, and this danger is over, But your 
fordſhip {ſeems rather to have a controverſy with, my 
book, for having it init, and to put me upon the de- 
fence of it; for which I muſt acknowlege myſelf ob- 
liged. to your lordſhip for affording me ſo much of 
your time, and for allowing me the honour of con- 
verling fo much with one ſo far above me in all re- 
ſpects. | == 
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ch. 1. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 27 
diced this into thoſe general rules, -What is, is; 


to be; for ready application in all cafes, wherein 
there may be occaſion to reflect on it; yer it is 


Your lordſhip fays, It may be of dangerous conſe- 


faction, im what you apprehend may be & dangerous 
conſequence in my book, as to that article, I ſhall not 
| ſtand fill ſullenly, and put your lordſhip upon the dif- 
ficalty of ſhewing wherein that danger lies; but ſhall, 
on the other ſide, endeavour to ſhew your lordſhip 
that that definition of mine, whether true or falſe, 


fer for it, is this; becauſe it can be of no conſequence 


to it at al. 2 


right or wrong, can be of ns dangerous conſequence to 


that article of faith. The reaſon which I ſhail of- 


and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 


quence to that article of Chriſtian Faith, which you 
have endeavoured to defend. Though the laws of dil- 
puting allow bare denial as a ſufficient anfwer to fay- 
ps, without any. offer of a proof; yet, my lord, to 
ihew how willing Jam to give your lordſhip all fatiſ- 


9 That which your lordſhip is afraid it may be dan- 
he gerous to, is an article of faith: that which your 
* lordſhip labours and is concerned for, is the certainty 
bur | of faith. Now, my lord, I humbly conceive the cer- 
ge- tainiy of faith, if your lordfhips thinks fit to call it fo, 
%, bas nothing to do with the certainty of knowlege. 
dor And to talk of the certainty of faith; ſeems all one to 
ur me, as to talk of the knowlege of believing, a way of 


ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand. 
Place knowlege, in what you will, fart what new 


on ſudh grounds, as will leave little or no knowlege in 
the world. For theſe are the arguments your lordſhip 
| uſes againſt my definition of knowlege; this ſhakes 


falls with knowlege. 
0 2 


| methods of certainty you pleaſe, that are apt to leave 
| mens minds more doubtful than before ; place certainty 


not at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the aſſurance a 
faith; this is quite diſtin& from it, neither ſtands nor 
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it does without pains, labour, or deduction; but 
at firſt view, by its natural power” of perception 
and diſtinction. And though men of art have re- 


fault with my uſe of the new term, ideas, without tel- 


the mind in thinking. Your lordſhip alſo has been pleaſ- 
ed to find fault with my definition of knowlege, with- 


I know. What reaches to knowlege, I think may be 


my 4th boot, which you have quoted. 


ſeems, to me, to be nothing but the perception of the 


lordſhip to ſet de this definition of knowlege, by 
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AN E SSAY ON Book IV. 
agree, i. e. the one not to be the other: and this 


known in the ſenſe they are uſed ; and ſo are leaſt apt 
to breed confuſion. a 5 
My lord, your lordſhip has been pleaſed to find 


ling me a better name for the immediate objects of 


out doing me the favour to give me a better. For it 
is only 54 my definition of knowlege, that all this 
{tir concerning certainty is made. For with me, to 
know and be certain, is the ſame thing; what I know, 
that I am certain of; and what I am certain of, that 


called certainty ; and what comes ſhort of certainty, I 
think cannot be called knowlege; as your lordſhip 
could not but obſerve in the 18th ſection of ch. 4. of 


My definition of knowlege ſtands thus : &nowlege 


connection and agreement, or | diſagreement, and re- 
pugnancy of any of our ideas. I his definition your 
Jordſhip diflikes, and apprehends it may be of dange- 
ron conſequence as to that article of Cbriſtian faith, 
evhich your lord/hip has endeauaured to defend. For 
this there is a very eaſy remedy: it is but for your 


giving us a better, and this danger is over, But your 
Jordſhip ſeems rather to have a controverſy with my 
book, for having it in it, and to put me upon the de- 
fence of it; for which I muſt acknowlege myſelf ob- 
liged. to your lordſhip for affording me ſo much of 
your time, and for allowing me the honour of con- 
verſing ſo much with one ſo far above me in all re- 
ſpects. Sine 5 


cf. 1. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 27 
duced this into thoſe general rules, hat is” is; 


to be; for ready application in all caſes, wherein 


Four lordſhip fays, 77 may be of l conſe- 


faction, in what you apprehend may be gf dangerous 
conſequence in my book, as to that article, I ſhall not 
ſtand till ſullenly, and put your lordſhip upon the dif- 
ficulty of ſhewing wherein that danger lies; but ſhall, 

on the other fide, endeavour to thew your lordſhip 


right or wrong, can be of no dangerous conſequence to 


of fer for it, is this; becauſe it can be of no conſequence 
to it at al. 
ge That which your lordſhip is N it may be dan- | 
he gerous to, is an article of faith: that which your 
"ll lordſhip labours and is concerned for, is the certainty 
our MW 7 /4ith. Now, my lord, I humbly conceive the cer- 
> WW 7ainty of faith, if your lordfhips thinks fit to call it ſo, 
%, has nothing to do with the certainty of knmwlege. 
or And to talk of the certainty of faith; ſeems all one to 
ur me, as to talk of the knowlege of believing, a way of 
by | ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand. = 
_ | Place knowlege, in what you will, fart what new 
ny methods of certainty you' pleaſe, that ave apt to Teave' 
N | Mens minds more doubtful than before ; place certainty 
þ. on ſueh grounds, as will leave little or no knowlege in 
of the world. For theſe are the arguments your lordſhip 
\n- uſes againſt my definition of knowlege; this ſhakes 
= not at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the aſſurance a 


Kals with knowlege. 
C 2 


and it is impoſſible for the fame thing to be, and not © 
there ay be occaſion to reflect on it; yet it is 
quence to that article of Chriſtian Faith, which you 
have entleavoured' to defend. Though the laws of Ai | 
pating allow bare denial as a ſufficient anſwer to ſay- 


ings, without any offer of a proof; yet, my lord, to 
ihew how willing Jam to give your lordſhip all ſatiſ. 


that that definition of mine, whether true or falſe, 


that article of faith. The reaſon which I fha'l of- 


faith; this is quite diſtin from it, neither ſtands n nor 
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certain, that the firſt exerciſe of this faculty, is 
about particular ideas. A man infallibly knows, 
as ſoon as ever he has them in his mind, that the 
ideas he calls white and round, are the very ideas 


Rk. 
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Faith ſtands by itſelf, and upon grounds of its own; 
nor can be removed from them, and placed on tale 
of knowlege. Their grounds are ſo far from being 
the ſame, or having any common, that when it is 
—_ brought to certainty, faith is deſtroyed; it is know- 
—_— lege then, and faith ho longer. 

= With what aſſurance ſoever of believing, I aſſent to 
any article of faith, ſo that I ſtedfaltly venture my all 
upon it, it is ſtil] but believing. Bring it to certainty, 
and it ceaſes to be faith. I believe that Jeſus Chriſt 
was crucified, dead and buried, roſe again the third 
| day from the dead, and aſcended inte heaven: let 
1 —_—_ now ſuch methods of knowlege or certainty, be ftart- 
2 —_ ed, as leave mens minds more doubtful than before: 
1 —_— let the grounds of knowlege be reſolved into what any 
SS one pleaſes, it touches not my faith; the foundation 
. of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all 
—_—_— ſhaken by it; and one may as well ſay, that any thing 
dat weakens the ſight, or caſts a miſt before the eyes, 
1 endangers the hearing; as that any thing which alters 
A the nature of knowlege (if that could be done) ſhould 
mm be of dangerous conſequence to an article of faith. 
_ Whether then I am or I am not miſtaken, in the 
placing certainty in the perception. of the agreement 
or difagreement of ideas.; whether this account of 
knowlege be true or falſe, - enlarges or ſtraitens the 
bounds of it more than it ſhould ; /a:#4 ſtill ſtands up- 
on its own baſis, which is not at all altered by it; and 
every article of that has juſt the ſame unmoved foun- 
= dation, and the very ſame credibility, that it had be- 
—_ fore. So that, my lord, whatever I have ſaid about 
b _ certainty, and how much ſoever I may be out in it, if 
= I am miſtaken, your lordſhip has no xeaſon to- appre- 
_— hend any danger to any article of /aith, from theace; 
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Ch. 1. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 29 


” they are; and that they are not other ideas Which 
Gs he calls red or /quare.. Nor can any maxim or pro- 
* ſition in the world, make him know it clearer 
* or ſurer than he did before, and without any ſuch 
general rule. This then is the firſt agreement or 
4 diſagreement, which the mind perceives in its 
E ideas ; which it always perceives at firſt fight : 
18 and if there ever happen any doubt about it, it 
4 will always be found to be about the names, and 
| not the ideas themſelves, whoſe identity and diver- 
70 ſity will always be perceived, as ſoon and as clear- 
ly as the ideas themfelves are; nor can it poſſibly 
„ be otherwiſe. . Þ | 
iſt bl 5. Secondly, The next ſort of agreement, or 
rd diſagreement, the mind perceives in any of jits 
ct WW ideas, may, I think, be called relative, and is no- 
to thing but the perception 'of the relation between any 
8 tus ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether ſubſtan- 
{4 ees, modes, or any other For ſince all diſtinct 
I Wy ideas muſt eternally be known not to be the ſame, 
hy and ſo be univerſally and conſtantly denied one of 
. another, . there. could be no room for any poſitive 
cn knowlege at all, if we could not perceive any re- 
1d lation between our ideas, and find out the agree- 
ment of diſagreement they have one with another, 
he in ſeveral ways the mind takes of comparing them. 
nt 9. 6. Thirdly, The third ſort of agreement or 
of diſagreement to be found in our ideas, which the 
be perception of the mind is employed about, is ca- 
pe exiſtence, or non-ca-exiſtence, in the ſame. ſubject; 
m- every one of them ſtands upon the ſame bottom it did 
e- before, out of the reach of what belongs to knowlege 
ut and cerwinty, And thus much of my way. of cer- 
if tainty by ideas ; which, I hope, will ſatisfy your lord- 


i ſhip, how far it is from being dangerous to any article 
de; „ the Chriſtian ſaith whatſoever. 
$ C3 


30 AN ESSAY ON Bock IV. 
and this belongs particularly to ſubſtances. Thus 
when we pronounce concerning-gold, that it is 
fixed, our knowlege of this truth amounts to no 
more but this, that fixedneſs, or a power to re- 
main in the fire unconſumed, is an idea that al- 
ways accompanies, and is joined with that parti- 
cular ſort of yellowneſs, weight, fuſibility, mal- 
leableneſs and ſolubility in Ag. Regia, which make. 
our complex idea ſignified by the word gold. 
F. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt ſort. is, that 
of actual real exiſtence agreeing to any idea. With- 
in theſe four ſorts of agreement or diſagreement, 
is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the knowlege we have, 
or are capable of: for all the enquities that we: 
can. make concerning any of our ideas, all that we 
know: or can affirm concerning any of them, is, 
that it is, or is not the ſame with fome other; 
that it does, or does not always co-exiſt with ſome 
other idea in. the ſame ſubject; that it has this or 
that relation to ſome other idea; or that it has a 
real exiſtence without the mind. Thus blue is 
not yellow, is of identity. Two triangles upon e- 
qual bhaſis, between two parallels are equal, is of 
relation. Iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical impreſſi- 
ans, is of co-exiſtence; Goo is, is of real exiſtence. 
Though identity and co-exiſtence are truly no- 
thing but relations, yet they are fo peculiar ways 
of agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, that 
they deſerve well to be conſidered as diſtin heads, 
and not undcr relation in general; ſince they are 
ſo different grounds of affirmation and negation, 
as will eaſily appear to any one who will but re- 
fle& on what is ſaid in ſeveral places of this eſſay. 
I ſhouli now proceed to examine the ſeveral de- 


grees of our knowlege, but that it is neceſſary firſt 


SLE 


Ty 
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ch. l. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING: 3 
to conſider the different acceptations of the word 


knowlege.. 
$. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the mind 


is poſſeſſed of truth; each of which is called 


knowlege. © 


r. There is actual knowlege, which is the pre- 


ſent view the mind has of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation 


| they have one to another. 


2. A man is ſaid to know any propoſition, 


which having been once laid before his thoughts, 
be evidently perceived the agreement or diſagree - 


ment of the ideas whereof it conſiſts; and ſo 
lodged it in his-memory, that whenever that pro- 
poſition. comes again to be reflected on, he, with- 
out doubt or hefitation, embraces the right ſide, 
aſſents to, and is certain of the truth of it. This, 
I think, one may call habitual knawlege : And thus 
a man may be ſaid to know all thoſe truths which 


are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing clear 
and full perception, whereof the mind is. aſſured 


paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion to reflect 
on them. For our finite underſtandings being a- 


thing at once, if men had no knowlege of any 
more than what they actually thought on, they 


would all be very ignorant: and he that knew 


moſt, would know but one truth, that being all 
he was able to think on at one time. 

9. 9. Of habitual knowlege, there are alſo, vut- 
garly ſpeaking, two degrees: 


memory, as: whenever they occur. to the mind it 


actually perceives the relation is between thoſe 


ideas. And this is in all thoſe truths, whereof 
ve have an intuitive knowlege, where the ideas 


- 


Firſt, The one is of fuch truths-laid up in the 


| ble to think clearly and diſtinctly, but on one 
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| themſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their 


reement or diſagreement one with another. 
Secondly, The other is of ſuch truths, whereof 
the mind having been convinced, it retains the 
memory of the conviction, without the proofs. 
Thus- a man. that remembers certainly, that he 
once perceived the demonſtration, that the, three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
is certain that he knows it, becauſe he cannot 
doubt of the truth of it. In his adherence to a 
truth, where the demonſtration, by which it was 
at firſt known, is forgot, though a man may be 
thought rather to believe his'memory, than really 
to know, and this way of entertaining'a truth 
ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething between o- 
pinion and knowlege, a ſort of aſſurance which 
exceeds bare belief, for that relies on the teſti- 
mony of another; yet upon a due examination, I 
find it comes not ſhort of perfect certainty, andis 
in effect true knowlege. That which is apt to 
miſlead our firſt thouglits into a miſtake in this 
matter is, that the agreement or diſagreement of 
the ideas in this caſe is not'perceived, as it was at 
firſt, by an actual view of all the intermediate 
ideas, whereby the agreement or diſagreement of 
thoſe in the propoſition was at firſt perceived; 
but by other intermediate ideas, that ſhew the a- 
eement or, diſagreement of the ideas contained 
in the propoſition whole certainty we remember. 
For example, in this propoſition, that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
one who has ſeen and clearly perceived the demon. 
ſtration of this truth, knows it to be true, when 
that demonſtration is gone out of his mind; ſo 
that at preſent it is not actually in view, and pol | 
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ſibly cannot be recollected; but he knows it in a 
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| different way from what he did before. The a- | 

greement of the two ideas joined in that propoſi- 

| tion is perceived, but it is by the intervention of 

| other ideas than thoſe which at firſt produced 

that perception. He remembers, 1. e. he knows | 

| (for rememberance is but the reviving of ſome paſt | 

knowlege) that he was once certain of the truth 

of this propoſition, that the three angles of a | 

triangle are equal to two right ones, The im- ] 

mutability of the ſame relations between the ſame 

immutable things, is now the idea that ſhews _. 20 

| him, that if the three angles of a triangle were ; 
once equal to two right ones, they will always be 

equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to =_ 

be certain, that what was once true in the cale is | 

always true; what ideas once agreed will always 

| agree: and conſequently what he once knew to = 
be true he will always know to be true, as long as 

he can remember that he once knew it. Upoa | 

this ground it is, that particular demonſtrations: 

in mathematics afford general knowlege. If then 

| the perception. that the ſame ideas will eternally: 

have the ſame habitudes and relations be not a 

| ſufficient ground of knowlege, there could be no 

knowlege of general propoſitions in mathematics; 

for no mathematical demonſtration would be any 

other than particular: and when a man had de- 

monſtrated any propoſition concerning one triangle 

or circle, his knowlege-would not reach beyond 

| that particular diagram. If he would extend it 

| farther, he muſt renew his demonſtration in an- | 

other inſtance, before he could know. it to be > 

true in another like triangle, and ſo on: by which 

means one could never come to the knowlege of 

any general propoſitions. No body, I think, can 

deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any pro- 
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2 1 | | I 
5 1 poſition, that he now at any time reads in his 
| :. book, to be true, though he has not in actual 
view that admirable chain of intermediate ideas, 
—_— whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such 
_ a, memory as thit, able to retain ſuch a train of 
_ particulars, may be well thought beyond the reach 
—_ of human faculties. When the very. diſcovery, 
N perception, and laying together that wonderful 
= connection of ideas is found to ſurpaſs moſt read- 
| ers comprehenſion. But yet it is evident, the 
1 author himſelf knows. the propoſition to be true, 
14 remembering he once ſaw the connection of thoſe 
=_ ideas as certainly as he knows ſuch a man wound- . 
2 ed another, remembering that he {aw him run him 
| through. But becauſe the memory is not always 
+ fo clear as actual perception, and does in all men. 
more or leſs decay in length of time, this amongſt 
other differences is one, which ſhews, that de- 
monſtrative knowlege is much more imperfect than 
intuitiue, as we ſhall fee in the follow ing chapter. - 
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s nm 

- = Of the Decrtts of our KNowLEGE. 

f 

b J. 1. [ntuitive. g. 2. Demonſtrative. F. 3. De- 
'> WH pends on prof. F. 4. But net ſo eaſy. F. 5. 
Ve without precedent doubt, F. 6. Not fo clear. 
2 d. 7. Each ſtep muſt have intuitive evidence. 
4 d. 8. Hence the miſtake, ex præcognitis et præ- 
5 conceſſis. F. g. Demonſtration not limited to 
ls quantity. $.10—13. Why it has been ſo thought. 

5 ; $. 14. Senſitive knowlege of particular exi £7 wa 
" Lr. Anowlege not RY clear, WNT the 
* ideas are ſo. Wh 

ſt Al our knowlege 3 as I have ſaid, 
6 in the view the mind has-of its own lens, 
"5 which is the utmoſt light and greateſt certainty, 


we with our faculties,” and in our way of know- 
lege, are capable of, it may not be amiſs, to con- 
| ſider a little the degrees of its evidence. The dif- 


| ferent clearneſs of our knowlege ſeems to me to. 


lie in the different way of perception the mind has 
of the agreement or diſagreement of any of its 
ideas. For if we will refle& on our own ways of 


thinking, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the mind 


perceives the agreement or diſagreement of two 
ideas immediately by themſelves, without the in- 
tervention of any other : and this, I think, we 
may call intuitive knowlege. For in this, the 
mind is at no pains-of proving or examining, but 
perceives the truth, as the eye doth light, only 
by being directed toward it. Thus the mind per- 
celves, that white is not black, that a circle is not 
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a triangle, that three are more than uo, and e- 


qual to one and tuo. Such kind of truths the 
mind perceives'at the firſt ſight of the ideas toge- 
ther, by bare tuition, without the intervention 
of any other idea; and this kind of knowlege is 
the cleareſt, and moſt certain, that human frail- 
ty is capable of. This part of knowlege is irre- 
ſiſtible, and like bright ſunſhine,, forces itſelf im- 


mediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever the 


mind turns its view that way; and leaves no room 
for heſitation, doubt, or examination, but the 
mind is preſently filled with the clear light of it. 
It is on this intuition, that depends all the cer - 
tainty and evidence of all our knowlege, which 


certainty every one finds to be ſo great, that he 


cannot imagine, and therefore not require a great. 
er: for a man cannot conceive himſelf capable of | 
a greater certainty, than to know that any idea 
in his mind is fuch as he perceives it to be; and 
that two ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, 
are different, and not preciſely the ſame. He that 
demands a greater certainty than this, demands 
he knows not what, and ſhews only that he has 
a mind to be a ſceptic, without being able to be 
ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly on this intuiti- 
on, that in the next degree of knowlege, which! 
call demonſtrative, this intuition is neceſſary in all 
the connections of the intermediate ideas, with- 
out which we cannot attain knowlege and cer- 
tainty. B 

$. 2. The next degree of knowlege is, where 
the mind perceives the agreement or diſagreement 
of any ideas, but not immediately. Though 
wherever the mind perceives the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of any of its ideas, there be certain 


knowlege; yet it does not always happen, that 


— 
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the mind ſees that agreement or diſagreement, 


which there is between them, even where it is 


diſcoverable; and in that caſe, remains in igno- 


rance, and at moſt, gets no farther than à pro- 
bable conjecture. The reaſon why the mind can - 


not always perceive preſently the agreement or 


diſagreement of two ideas is, becauſe thoſe ideas, 
concerning whoſe agreement or difagreement the 
enquiry is made, cannot by the mind be ſo put 
together, as to ſhew it. In this caſe then, when 
the mind cannot ſo bring its ideas together, as by 


their immediate compariſon, and as it were juxta- 


poſition, or application one to another, to — 
ceive their agreement or diſagreement, it is fain 

by the intervention of other ideas (one or more, 
as it happens) to diſcover the agreement or diſa- 
greement, Which it ſearches: and this is that 
which we call reaſoning. Thus the mind being 
willing to know the agreement or diſagreement in 
bignels between the three angles of a triangle, 
and two right ones, cannot by an immediate view 
and comparing them, do it: becauſe the three 


angles of a triangle cannot be brought at once, 
and be compared with any one or two angles; and 


ſo of this the mind has no immediate, no intuitive 
knowlege. In this caſe the mind is fain to find 
out ſome other angles, to which the three angles 
of a triangle have an equality; and finding thoſe 
equal to two right ones, comes to LOW their-e- 
quality to two right ones, 

F. 3: Thoſe intervening ideas, which ſerve to 
ſhew the agreement of any two others, are called 
proofs ; and where the agreement or diſagreement 


is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, * 
is called demonſtration, it being ſhewn to the un- 
derſtanding, and the mind made to ſee that! it is ſo, a 
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33 AN ESSAT ON Bock IV. 
A quickneſs; in the mind to find out theſe inter · 


mediate ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the agreement 


or diſagreement of any other) and to apply them 
right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which is called ſagacity. 

F. 4. This knowlege by intervening proofs, 
though it be certain, yet the evideneę of it is not 
altogether ſo clear and bright, nor the aſſent ſo 


ready, as in intuitive knowlege. For though in 


demonſtration, the mind does at laſt perceive the 


agreement or diſagreement of the ideas it conſiders; 
yet it is not without pains and attention: there 
maſt be more than; one tranſient view to find it. 
A ſteady application and purſuit is required to this 
diſcovery: and there muſt be a progreſſion by 


ſteps and degrees, before the mind can in this 


way arri ve at certainty, and come to perceive the 
agreement or repugnancy between two ideas that 
need proofs and the uſe of reaſon to ſhew it. 

$. 5. Another difference. between intuitive and 


demonſtrative knowlege, is, that though in the 


latter all doubt be removed, when by the inter · 
vention of the intermediate ideas the agreement or 
diſagreement is perceived; yet before the demon- 


ſtration there was a doubt, which in intuitive 
knowlege cannot happen to the mind that has its 


faculty of perception left to a degree capable of 
diſtinct ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to 
the eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee white and black) 
whether this ink and this paper-be all of a colour. 


If there be ſight in the eyes, it will at firſt glimpſe, 


without heſitation, perceive the words printed on 


this paper, different from the colour of the pa- 
per: and ſoit the mind have the faculty of diſtinct 


perception, it will perceive the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of thoſe ideas that produce intuitive 
knowlege. If the eyes have loſt the faculty of 
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ſeeing, or che mind of perceiving, we in vain in- 
quire after the quickneſs of fight in one, or clear- 
neſs of perception in the other. 

$. 6. It is true, the perception, produced by 


demonſtration, is alſo very clear; yet it is often 


with a great abatement of that evident luſtre and 
full aſſurance, that always accompany that which 
J call intuitive, like a face reflected by ſeveral mir- 
rors one to another, where as long as it retains the 
ſimilitude and agreement with the object, it pro- 
duces a knowlege; but it is ſtill in every ſucceſſive 
reflection with à leſſening of that perfect clearneſs 
and diſtinctneſs, which is in the firſt, till at laſt, 
after many removes, it has a great mixture of im- 
neſs, and is not at firſt ſight ſo knowable, eſpeci- 
ally to weak eyes. Thus it is with Eagle, 
made out by a long train of proofs. g 

$. 7. Now, in every ſtep reaſon makes in * 
monſtrative knowlege, there is an intuitive know-. 
lege of that agreement or difagreement it ſecks- 
with the next intermediate idea, which it uſes as - 
a proof: for if it were not fo, that yet would need 
a proof. Since without the perception of ſuch a- 
greement or diſagreement, there is no knowlege 
produced: if it be perceived by itſelf, it is intuitive 
knowlege : if it cannot be perceived. by itſelf, 
there is need of ſome intervening idea, as a com- 
mon meaſure to ſhew their agreement or difagree- 
ment. By which it is plain; that every ſtep in 
reaſoning, that produces knowlege, has intuitive 
certainty z which when the mind perceives, there 
is no more required, but to remember it, to make 
the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas, con- 
cerning which we inquire, viſible and certain. So, 
that to make any thing a demonſtration, it is ne- 
cellary to perceive the immediate agreement of the 
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49 AN-ESSAY ON Bock IV. 
intervening ideas, whereby the agreement or diſ- 


ent of the two ideas under examination. 
(whereof the one is always the firſt, and the other 


the laſt, in the account) is found. This intuitive 


perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
the intermediate ideas, in each ſtep and progreſ- 


ſion of the demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried 


exactly in the mind, and a m muſt be ſure that 
no part is left out; which, cauſe in long de- 
ductions, and the uſe of many proofs, the memory 


does not always fo readily and exattly 'retain : 


therefore it comes to paſs, that this is more im- 
perfect than intuitive. knowlege, and men embraces 
often falſnood for demonſtrations.  _ 

8. The. neceſſity of this intuitive wn 
in each ſtep of ſcientifical or demonſtrative reaſon- 
ing, gave occafion, I imagine, to, that miſtaken. 
axiom, that all reaſoning was em precognitis & 
præconceſſis: which how. far it is miſtaken, I ſhalk 
have occaſion. to ſhew more at large, where I come: 
to conſider propoſitions, - and particularly thoſe 
propoſitions which are called maxims ; and to- 
ſhew that it is by a _ miſtake, that they are ſup- 


poſed to be the foundations of all our knowlege 


and reaſonings. 

. It has been generally takers ro granted, 
that mathematics alone are capable of demenſtra-- 
tive certainty: but to have ſuch an agreement or 


diſagreement, as may intuitively be perceived, be- 


ing, as I imagine, not the privilege of the ideas 
of number, extenſion, and figure alone, it ma 


poſſibly be the want of due method and applicati- 
on in us, and not of ſufficient evidence in things, 
that demonſtration has been thought to have ſo 
little to do in other parts of knowlege, and been 
ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by wy but mathemati- 
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cians. For whatever ideas we have, wherein the 
mind can perceive the immediate agreement-or 
difagreement that is between them, there the 
mind is capable of intuitive knowlege ; and where 
it can perceive the agreement or diſagreement of 
any two ideas, by an intuitive perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement they have with any in- 
termediate ideas, there the mind is capable of de- 
monſtration, which is not limited to ideas of ex- 
tenſion, figure, number, and their modes. 

§. 10. The reaſon why it has been generally 
ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, I 
imagine has been, not only the general uſefulneſs 
of thoſe ſciences; but becauſe, in comparing their 
equality or exceſs, the modes of numbers have e- 
very the leaſt difference very clear and perceviable: 
and though in extenſion, every the leaſt excels is 
not ſo perceptible ; yet the mind has found out 
ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the 
juſt equality of two angles, or extenſions, or fi- 
gures, and both theſe, 7. e. numbers and figures, 
can be ſet down by viſible and laſting marks, 
wherein the ideas under conſideration are perfect- 
ly determined, which for. the moſt part they are 
not, where they are marked only by names and 
words. ENS pts nt 
F. 11. But in other ſimple ideas, whoſe modes 
and differences are made, and counted by degrees, 
and not quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate 
a diſtinction of their differences, as to perceive or 
find ways to meaſure their juſt equality of the 
leaſt differences. For thoſe other ſimple ideas, 
being appearances or ſenſations, produced in us, 
by the ſize, figure; number, and motion of mi- 
nute cor puſcles fingly inſenſible, their different 
degrees alſo depend upon the variation of ſome or 
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all of thoſe cauſes; which ſince it cannot be ob- 
ſerved by us in particles of matter, whereof each 
is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is impoſſible for 
us to have any exact meaſures of the different de- 
ees of theſe ſimple ideas. For ſuppoſing the 
enſation or idea we name whiteneſs, be produced 
in us by a certain number of globules, which hav- 
ing a verticity about their own centers, ſtrike up- 
on the retina of the eye, with a certain degree of 
rotation, as well as progreſſive ſwiftneſs; it will 
hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial 
parts of any body are ſo ordered, as to reflect the 
greater number of globules of light, and to give 
them that proper rotation, which is fit to produce 
this ſenſation of white in us, the more white will 
that body appear, that from an equal ſpace ſends 
to the retina the greater number of ſuch corpuſcles, 
with that peculiar ſort of motion. I do not ſay, 
that the nature of light conſiſts in very ſmall 
round globules, nor of whiteneſs, in ſuch a tex- 
ture of parts as gives a certain rotation. to theſe 
galobules, when it reflects them; for I am not now 
treating phyſically of light or colours: but this, I 
think, I may ſay, that I cannot (and I would be 
glad any one would make intelligible that he did) 
conceive how bodies without us can any ways af- 
f:& our ſenſes, but by the immediate contact of 
the ſenſible bodies themſelves, as in taſting and 
feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible particles 
© Coming from them, as in ſeeing, hearing, and 
| Imelling ; by the different impulſe of which parts, 
cauſed by their different ſize, figure and motion, 
the variety of ſenſations is produced in us. 
9. 12, Whether then they be globules, or no; 
whether they have a verticity about their own 
centers, that produce the idea of whiteneſs in us, 
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this is certain, that the more particles of light are 


reflected from a body, fitted to give them that pe- 


culiar motion, which produces the ſenſation of 
whiteneſs in us; and poſſibly too, the quicker 
that peculiar motion is, the whiter does the body 
appear, from which the greater number are re- 


fleted, as-is evident in the ſame piece of paper put 


in the {un-beams, in the ſhade, and in a dark hole; 
in each of which, it will produce in us the idea of 


| whiteneſs in far different degrees. 


$, 13. Not knowing therefore what number of 
particles, nor what motion of them is fit to pro- 
duce any preciſe degree of whiteneſs, we cannot 
demonſtrate the certain equality of any two de- 

ees. of whiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain 
Fandard to meaſure them by, nor means to di- 
ſtinguiſh every the leaſt real difference, the only 
help we have being from our ſenſes, which in this 
point fail us. But where the difference is ſo great, 
as to produce in the mind clearly diſtinct ideas, 
whoſe differences can be perfectly retained, there 
theſe ideas of colours, as we ſee in different kinds, 
as blue and red, are as capable of demonſtration, 
as ideas of number and ex tenſion. What I have 
bere ſaid of whiteneſs and colours, I think, holds 
true in all ſecondary qualities, and their modes. 
S. 14; Theſe two, (viz.) intuition and de- 
monſtration, are the degrees of our knowlege ; 


whatever comes ſhort of ene af theſe, with what 


aſſurance ſoever embraced, is but faith, or opini- 
on, but not knowlege, at leaſt in all general 


| truths. There is, indeed, another perception of 


the mind, employed about the particular exijt- 
ence'of finite beings without us; which going: be- 


| yond bare probability and yet not reaching per- 
fectly to either of the foregoing degrees of certain- 
v. paſſes under the name of knowlege. There 
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44 AN ESSAT ON Bock IV. 
can be nothing more certain, than that the idea 


ve receive from an external object is in our minds; 


this is intuitive knowlege. But whether there be 
any thing more than barely that idea in our minds, 


whether we can thence certainly infer the exiſt- 
- ence of any thing without us, which correſponds 


to that idea, is that, whereof ſome men think 


there may be a queſtion made, becauſe men may 


have ſuch ideas in their minds, when no ſuch 


thing exiſts, no ſuch object affects their ſenſes. 


But yet here, I think, we are provided with an 
evidence, that puts us paſt doubting : for I aſk 
any one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious 
to himſelf of a different perception, n he looks 
on the ſun by day, and thinks on it by night; 
when he actually taſtes wormwood, or ſmells a 
roſe, or only thinks on that favbur,” or odour? 
We as plainly find the difference there is between 
any idea revived in our minds by our own memo- 
ry, and actually coming into our minds by our ſenſes, 
as we do between any two diſtinct ideas. If any one 
ſay, a dream may do the ſame thing, and all theſe 
ideas may be produced in us without any external 
objects, he may pleaſe to dream that T make him 


this anſwer: 1. That it is no great matter, whe- 
ther I remove his ſcruple, or no: where all is but 


dream, reaſoning and arguments are of no uſe; 


truth and knowlege "—_— 2. That T believe 


he will allow a very maniteſt difference between 
dreaming of being in the fire, and being actually 


in it. But yet if he be reſolved to appear ſo ſcep- 


tical, as to maintain, that what I call being actu- 
ally in the fire, is nothing but a dream; and that 


we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch 
thing as fire actually exiſts without us: 1 anſwer, 


that we certainly finding, that pleafure or pain 
follows upon the application of certain — to 
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bs, whoſe exiſtence we perceive, or dream that 

; we perceive, by our ſenſes: this certainty is as 
' WH great as our happineſs, or miſery, beyond which, 
we have no concernment to know, or to be. So 
chat, I think, we may add to the two former ſorts 


x of knowlege, this alſo, of the exiſtence of parti- 
K cular external objects, by that perception and 
| conſciouſneſs we have of the actual entrance of 
4 ideas from them, and allow theſe three degrees of 
. | knowlege, viz. Intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſen- 
n WM./%-+ in each of which, there are different de- 

res and ways of evidence and certainty. 
| $. 15. But ſince our knowlege is founded on, 


and employed about our ideas only, will it not 
follow from thence, that it is conformable to our 
ideas; and that where our ideas are clear and di- 


> WW fine, or obſcure and confuſed, our knowlege 
? WW... - 
4 will be ſo too? To which I anſwer, no: for our 
wm = knowlege conſiſting in the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of any two ideas, its clear- 
„eis or obſcurity, conſiſts in the clearneſs or ob- 
* ſcurity of that perception, and not in the clearneſs 
ö 1 or obſcurity of the ideas themſelves: v. g. a man that 
+ | has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and 
im Wc. rag 
cf equality to two right ones, as any mathematici- 
- 18 in the world, may yet have but a very obſcure 
e: perception of their agreement, and ſo have but a 


very obſcure knowlege of it. But ideas which by 
reaſon of their obſcurity or otherwiſe, are conful- 
ed, cannot produce any clear or diſtinct knowlege ; 
becauſe as far as any ideas are confuſed, ſo far the 
4h mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree 
bat er diſagree. Or to expreſs the ſame thing in a way 
leſs apt to be miſunderſtood. He that hath not de- 
termined the ideas to the words he uſes, cannot 
make propoſitions. of them, of whoſe truth he can 
* be certain. a | 
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- Secondly; No farther than ue can perceive dhe 
bt - e or diſagreement. F. 3. Thirdly, In- 
tuitive knowlege extends itſelf not to all the rela- 


-- tions of all our ideas. F. 4. Fourthly, Wer de- 


monſtrative knowlege.. F. 5. Fifthly, Senſitive 
. knowlege narrower than either. F. 6. Sixthly, 
Our knowlege therefore narrower than tur ideas, 
= 7. How fur our knowlege? Peaches.” F. 8. 
i Firſt, Our knowlege of identity and diver/ity, as 

* as eur ideas. F. 9. Secondly, Of co- eiſtence 
very little way.  F. 10. Becauſe the connecti. 
on between moſt ſimple ideas is unknown, F. II. 


Fe yo Jecondary qualities. f. 12.—14. Bt! 
_ a 


ronnett᷑ inn between any ry and 
N qualities is undiſcoverable. F. 1 5. Of 


repugnancy to co- exiſtence larger. F. 16. Of the 


to- exiſtente of powers a very little way. F. 17. 
Of ſpirits yet narrower. F. 18. Thirdly, Of & 
ther relations it is not eaſy to ſay how far. Mo- 
rality capable of "demonſtration. F. 19. Two 
things have made moral ideas thought uncapable of 
demonſtration. Their complexedneſs, and want 


of ſenſible repreſentations. F. 20. Remedies of 
© Thoſe difficulties; F. 21. Fourthly, Of real exiſt- 
ene we have an intuitive knowlege of \our own; | 
"demanſtrative of God's ; ſenſible of ſome my — 


things. '4.'22., Our "ignorance great. 
Fir, One cauſe of it, want of 1deas, Githe fu 


a, we have no conception &, or fuch as particu- 


hence, that, 


r 


& 
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„ F. 24. ee e 
moteneſs; or, F. 25. Becauſe of their minute 

_ neſs. F. 26. Hence na ſcience ꝙᷓ bodies. S. 27. 
uch leſs of ſbiritas. F. 28. Secondly, Mam of 
 a-diſcoverabler connexion: between ideas. we have, 
g. 29. inſtances. . 30. Thirdly, want of trac> 
ing aur ideas... 32. nnn rr 
"—_— e 


r NOWLEGE, as tes — faid, hing in in 


the perception of the 22 or diſ- 
agreement of any of our e aide _ 


45 n 


Fit, ene e knowlege no farther than . 


we have ideas. 
9. 2. Secondly, That we can have no oe 


farther than we can have perception of that agree 
ment, or diſagreement: which perception being, 


1, Either by intuition, or the immediate com- 


paring any two ideas; or, 2. By reaſon, examin- 
© ing the agreement or di 
by the intervention of ſome others: or, 3. By 
LInſation, perceiving the exiſtence of men 


t of two ideas, 


things: hence it alſo follows, 

$. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive 
know lege, that ſhall extend itſelf to all our ideas, 
and all that we would know about them; becauſe 
we cannot examine and perceive all the relations 
they have one to another by juxta-poſition, or an 
immediate compariſon one with another. Thus 


having the ideas of an obtuſe and an acute angled 
triangle, both drawn from equal baſes, and be- 


tween parallels, I can, by intuitive knowlege, 
perceive the one not to be the other; but cannot 
that way know, whether they be equal, or no; 
becauſe their agreement or diſagreement in equa- 
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lity, can never be perceived by an immediate com- 
paring them: the difference of figure makes their 
parts uncapable of an exact immediate applicati- 
on; and therefore there is need of ſome interven- 
ing quantities to meaſure them by, which 1 is de- 
monſtration, or rational knowlege. 
+4. 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from What! is a- 
bove obſerved, that our rational knowlege cannot 
reach to the whole extent of our ideas : becauſe | 
between two different ideas we would examine, we 
cannot always find ſuch mediums, as we can con- 


nect one to another with an intuitive knowlege, 


in all the parts of the deduction; and wherever 
that fails, we come ſhort of knowlege and 1 
monſtration. 

$. 5. Fifthly, Senſitive knowlegh, reaching no 
farther than the exiſtence of things actually pre. 
ſeat to our ſenſes, is yet much narrower than ei 
ther of the former 

F. 6. From all which it is evident, that thee ex- 
tent of our knowlege comes not only ſhort of the 
reality- of things, but even of the extent of our 
own ideas. Though our knowlege be limited to 
our ideas, and cannot exceed them either in ex- 
tent or perfection; and though theſe be very nar- | 
row bounds, in reſpect of the extent of all-being, 
and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be 
in ſome even created underſtandings, not tied 
down to the dull and narrow information, is to 
be received from ſome few, and not very acute 
ways of perception, ſuch as are our ſenſes: yet it 
would be well with us, if our knowlege were but 
as large as our ideas, and there were not many 
doubts and enquiries concerning the ideas we 
have, whereof we are not, nor I believe ever ſhall 
be in this world, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I do 
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not queſtion, but that human knowlege, under 
the preſent circumſtances of our beings and con- 


ſtitutions may be carried much farther, than it 


hitherto has been, if men would ſincerely, and 
with freedom of mind, employ all that induſtry and 
labour of thought, in improving the means of 


diſcovering truth, which they do for the colour- 


ing or ſupport of falſhood, to maintain a ſyſtem, 
intereſt, or party, they are once engaged in. But 
yet after all, I think I may, without injury to 
human perfection, be confident, that our know- 
lege would never reach to all we might deſire to 
know concerning thoſe ideas we have; nor be able 
to ſurmount all the difficulties, and reſolve all the 
queſtions, might ariſe concerning any of them. 
We have the ideas of a /quare, a circle, and egua- 
lity ; and yet, perhaps, fhall never be able to find 
a circle: equal to a {quare, and certainly know that 
it is ſo. We have the ideas of matter and think- 
ing *, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, 
whether any mere material being thinks, or no; 


* Againſt that aſſertion of Mr. Locke, That poſſibly 
we ſhall never be able to know whether any material 
beings think or nat, etc. the biſhop of Worceſter ar- 
gues thus: 1F this be true, then for all that we can 
know by our ideas of matter and thinking, matter may 
have a power of thinking ; and if this hold, then it is 
impoſſible to prove a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us, from the 
idea of thinking: for how can we be aſſured by our 
ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a power of think- 
ing, to matter fo diſpoſed as our bodies are? Hſpe- 
cially fince it is faid *, * That in reſpect of our noti- 


* ons, it is not much more remote from our compre» 


© benſion to conceive that God can, if be pleaſes, ſu- 


 * Eſffay of human underſtanding, book iv. ch. 3. 8. 6, 
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it being impoſſible for us, by the contemplation - 
of our own ideas, without revelation, to diſcover, 


whether omnipotency has not given to {ome ſy- 
ſtems of matter, fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive 


© peradd to our idea of matter a faculty of thinking, 
than that be ſhould ſuperadd to it another ſubſtance, 
« with a faculty of thinking, Whoever aferts 
this, can never prove a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us from 
a faculty of thinking ; becauſe he cannot know from the 
idea of matter and thinking, that matter, ſo diſpoſed, 
cannot think. And he cannot be certain, that God 
hath not framed the matter of our bodies ſo as to be 
capable of it. 3 

To which Mr. Locke anſwers thus“: Here your 
lordſhip argues, that, upon my principles, it cannot be 


| proved, that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us. To 


which give me leave, with ſubmiſhon, to ſay, that I 
think it may be proved from my principles, and ! 
think I have done it; and the proof in my book ſtands 
thus. Firſt, We experiment in ourſelves thinking. 
The idea of this action, or mode of 7hinking, is incon- 
ſiſtent with the idea of ſelf-ſubſiſtence, and therefore 
has a neceſſary connexion, with a ſupport or ſubject of 
inheſion: the idea of that ſupport is what we call /ub- 
flance; and fo from thinking experimented in us, we 
have a proof of a thinking ſubſtance in us, which, in 
my ſenſe, is a ſpirit. Againſt this your lordſhip will ar- 
gue, that by what I have ſaid of the poſſibility that 
Gop may, if he pleaſed, ſuperadd to matter a facul- 
ty of thinking, it can never be proved that there is a 
ſpiritual ſubſtance in us, becauſe, upon that ſuppoſiti - 
on, it is poſſible it may be a material ſubſtance that 
thinks in us. I grantit; but add, that the general 
idea of ſubſtance being the ſame every where, the mo- 
dification of thinking, or the power of thinking joined 


* In his firſt letter to the biſhop of Worceſler, p- 64, 65, ete. 
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and think, or elſe joined or fixed to matter, fo 
WW diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial ſubſtance : it be- 
ing, in reſpe& of our notions, not much more 
remote from our comprehenſion to conceive, that 


to it, makes it a ſpirit, without conſide ring what o- 
ther modifications it has, as, whether it has the mo- 
dification of ſolidity, or no. As on the other ſide 
ſubſtance, that has the modification of ſolidity, is mat- 
ter, whether it has the modification of thinking or no. 
And therefore, if your Jordſhip means by a ſpiritual, 
an immaterial ſubſtance, t grant I have not proved. 
nor upon my principles can it be proved, your lord- 
ſhip meaning, as I think you do, demonſtratively 
proved, that there is an immaterial ſubſtance in us 
that thinks. Thoogh, I preſume, from what I have 
& ſaid “ about the ſuppoſition of a ſyſtem of matter, 
& thinking (which there demonſtrates that Gop is im- 
| material) will prove it in the higheſt degree probable, 
© that the thinking ſubſtance in us is immaterial, But 
= your lordſhip thinks not probability enough, and by © 
charging the want of demonſtration upon my principles, 
that the thinking thing in us is immaterial, your lord- 
ſhip ſeems to conclude it demonſtrable from principles 
of philoſophy. That demonſtration I ſhould with joy 
receive from your lordſhip, or any one. For though 
all the great ends of morality and religion are well 
| enough ſecured without it, as I have ſhewn , yet it 
would be a great advance of our knowlege in nature 
and philoſophy. S TAL D 
To what I have ſaid in my book, to ſhew that all 
the great ends of religion and morality are ſecured” 
barely by the immortality of the ſoul, without a ne- 
ceſſary ſuppoſition that the ſoul is immaterial,” I crave 
leave to add, that immortality may and ſhall be an- 
nexed to that, which, in its own nature, is neither im- 


Book iv, ch. 10. S. 16. + Book iv. ch. 3. $. 6. 
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Goy can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to matter a fa- 


culty of thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd 
to it another ſubſtance, with a faculty of think- 
ing; ſince we know not wherein thinking conſiſts, 


material nor immortal, as the apoſtle expreſly declares 
in theſe words , For this corruptible muſt put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal muſi put on immortality, 
Perhaps my uſing the word: irit for a thinking ſub- 
ſtance, without excluding materiality out of it, will 
be thought too great a liberty, and ſuch as deferves 
a cenfure, becauſe I leave immateriality out of the 
idea I make it a ſign of. I. readily own, that words 
ſhould be ſparingly ventured on in a ſenſe wholly new; 


and nothing but abſolute neceſſity can excuſe the bold 


neſs of uſing any term, in a ſenſe whereof we can pro- 
duce no example. But in the preſent. caſe, I think, 
I have great authorities to juſtify me. The foul is 
agreed, on all hands, to be that in us which thinks. 
And he that will look into the firſt book of Cicero's 
Taſculan queſtions, and into the ſixth book of Vir- 
gil's Eneid, will find that theſe two great men, who, 
of all the Romans, beſt underſtood philoſophy, thought, 
or at leaſt did not deny the: foul to be a ſubtil matter, 
which might come under the name of aura, or ignis, 
or æther, and this ſoul they both of them called ſpi- 
ritus ; in the notion of which, it is plain they includ- 
ed only thought and active motion, without the total 


ke xcluſion of matter. Whether they thought right in 


this I do not ſay, that is not the queſtion; but whe- 
ther they ſpoke properly, when they called an active, 
thinking, ſubtil ſubſtance, out of which they exclud- 
ed only groſs and palpable matter, ſpiritus, ſpirit. 1 
think that no- body will deny, that if any among the 
Romans can be allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and 
Virgil are the two who may molt ſecurely be depended 


ba I Cor . XV. 33 * 
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nor to what fort of ſubſtances the Almighty has 
been pleaſed to give that power, which cannot be 
in any created being, but merely by the good 
pleaſure and bounty of the Creator. For I ſee 


on for it: and one of them, ſpeaking of the ſoul, ſays, 
: Dum ſpiritus hos regit artus ; 

and the other, Vita continetur corpore et ſpiritu. 
Where it is plain by corpus, he means, as generally 
every where, only groſs matter that may be felt and 
handled, as appears by theſe words, Si cor aut ſan- 
guis, aut cerebrum eft animus, certè, quoniam eſt 
corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore, Fan eft, 
forte diſſipabitur, fi ignis extinguetur . Here Cice- 
ro oppoſes corpus to ignis and anima, i. e. aura or 
breath. And the foundation of that his diſtinction of 
the ſoul, from that which he calls corpus or body, he 
gives a little lower in theſe words, Tanta ejus tenuitas 
ut fugiat aciem . Nor was it the heathen world alone 
that had this notion of ſþiri? ; the moſt enlightenedof 

all the antient people of G op, Solomon himſelf , ſpeaks 
after the fame manner, That which befalleth the ſons of 
men, befalleth the beaſts, even one thing befalleth them ; 
as the one dieth, fo dieth the other ; yea, they have all one 
ſpirit, So l tranſlate the Hebrew word TI)? here, 
for fo I find it tranſlated the very next verſe but one; 

Who knoweth the ſpirit of a man that goeth upward, 
and the ſpirit of a beaſt that goeth down to the earth. 

In which places it is plain that Solomon applies the 
word M, and our tranſlators of him the word ſpirit 
to a ſubſtance, out of which immateriality was not 
wholiy excluded, unleſs the ſpirit of a beaſt that go- 

eth downwards to the earth be immaterial. Nor did 
the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's time vary from 
this: St. Luke tells us $, that when our Saviour, af- 


' * Tuſe, Queſt. lib. i. cap. 17. + Ibid. cap. 2:6 
} Eccl, ii. 15. Ver. 22. 5 Chap. xxiv. 37. 
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no contradiction in it, that the firſt eternal think- 

ing Being, ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to certain 
ſyſtems of created ſenſcleſs matter, put together 
as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, percepti- 


ter his reſurrection, ſtood in the midſt of them, they 
were affrighted, and ſuppoſed they bad ſeer c. 
the Greek word which always anſwers /pirit in Engliſh, 
and fo the tranſlators of the Bible render it here. They 
ſuppoſed that they had ſeen a ſpirit. But our Saviour 
ſays to them, Behold my hands and my feet, that it 
10 7 myſelf, handle me and fee; for a ſpirit hath no 
fleſh and bones, as you fee me have. Which words of 
our Saviour put the ſame diſtinction between body and 
| ſpirit, that Cicero did, in the place above cited, viz. 
that the one was a groſs compages that could be felt 
and handled; and the other ſuch as Virgil * deſcribes 
the ghoſt or ſoul of Anchiſes. 
Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum.: 
Ter fruftra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrigue f 4 — fomno. >. 

I would not be thought hereby to ſay, that ſpirit 
never does ſignify a purely immaterial ſubſtance. 
In that ſenſe the ſcripture, I take it, ſpeaks, when 
it ſays, God is a ſpirit; and in that ſenſe I have 
uſed it; and in that ſenſe 1 have proved from 
my principles, that there is a /þiritual ſubſtance ; and 
am certain that there is a ſpiritual immaterial ſi tb 
flance : which is, 1 humbly conceive, a direct anſwer | 
to your lordſhip's queſtion in the beginning of this ar- 
gument, viz. How we come to be certain that there 

are ſpiritual ſubſtances, ſuppoſing this principle to be 
true, that the ſimple ideas by ſenfation and reflection, 
are the ſole matter and foundation of all our reaſon- 
ing? But this hinders not, but that if Gop, that in- 
finite, omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial ſpirit, 
fhould pleaſe to give to a ſyſtem of very ſubtil matter, 
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on, and thought: though; as I think, I have 
proved ®, it is no leſs than a contradiction. to ſup- 
poſe matter (which is evidently in its own nature 


void of ſenſe and thought) ſhould be that eternal 


ſenſe, and motion, it might, with-propriety of ſpeech, 
be called /þirit; though materiality were not-exclud- 
ed out of its complex idea. Your lordſhip proceeds, 
It is ſaid indeed elſewhere , That it is repugnant 
to the idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it ſhould put in. 

© to itſelf ſenſe, perception, and knowlege.” But this 
doth not reach the preſent caſe ; which is not what 
matter can do of itſelf, but what matter prepared by 
an omni potent hand can do. And what certainty can 
we have that he hath not done it? We can have none 


from the ideat, for thoſe are given up in this caſe, and 


conſequently we can have no certainty, upon theſe prin- 
ciples, whether wwe have any ſpiritual ſubſtance within 
us Or not. | | 

Your lordſhip, in this paragraph, proves, that from 
what I ſay, We can have no certainty whether we have 
any ſpiritual ſubſtance in us or not. If, by ſpiritual 
ſubſtance, your lordſhip means an immaterial ſubſtance 
in us, as you ſpeak 1, I grant what your lordſhip ſays 
is true, that it cannot, upon theſe principles, be de- 
monſtrated. But I muſt crave leave to ſay, at the 
ſame time, that upon theſe principles, it can be prov- 
ed, to the higheſt degree of probability. If, by ſpi- 
ritual ſubſtance, your lordſhip means a thinking ſub- 
fance, I muſt diſſent from your lordſhip, and ſay, 


That wwe can have a certainty, upon: my proenciples, 


that there is a ſpiritual ſubſtance in us. In ſhort, my 
lord, upon my printiples, i. e. from the idea of think- 
ing, we can have a certainty, that there is a thinking 
ſubſtance in ut; from hence we have a certainty. that 
there is an eternal thinking ſubſtance. This think- 


v Lab. w. 8. 10. * Book iv. ch. 13.8. 5 · 4 2. 146. 
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firſt thinking being. What certainty of know- | 
lege can any one have that ſome perceptions, ſuch 
as, v.g. pleaſure and pain, ſhould not be in ſome 
bodies themſelves, after a certain manner modifi- 


ing ſubſtance, which has been from eternity, I have 
proved to be immaterial. This eternal, immaterial, 
thinking ſubſtance, has put into us a thinking ſubſtance, 
which, whether it be a material or immaterial ſub. 
ſtance, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from our ide- 
as ; though from them i may be proved that it is to 
the higheſt degree probable that it is immaterial. 
Again, the biſhop of Worceſter undertakes to prove 
from Mr. Locke's principles, that we may be certain, 

That the fin eternal thinking being or omnipotent ſpi- 
rit cannot, if he would, give to certain ſyſtems of 
created ſenſible matter, put together as he ſees fit, 
fome degrees of ſenſe, perception, and gory nb 

To which Mr, Locke has made the following an- 
ſwer, in his third letter +. | 

Your firit argument I take to be this, that accord- 
ing to me, the knowlege we have being by our ideas, 
and our idea of matter in general being a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance, and our idea of body a ſolid, extended, figur- 
ed ſubſtance ; if I admit matter to be capable of think- 
mg, I confound the idea of matter with the idea of 
a ſpirit: to which I anſwer, No; no more than I con- 
found the idea of matter with the idea of an horſe, 
when I fay that matter, in general, is a ſolid extended 

Hance; and that an horſe is a material animal, or 
an extended ſolid ſubſtance with ſenſe and ſpontaneous 
motion. „ 

The idea of matter is an extended ſolid ſubſtance; 
where · ever there is ſuch a ſubſtance, there is matter; 
and the effence of matter, whatever other qualities, 
not contained in that eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe God to 
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ed and moved, as: well as that they ſhould be'in 


an immaterial ſubſtance, upon the motion of the 


parts of body? Body, as far as we can conceive, 
being able only to ſtrike and effect body; and 


ſuperadd to it, For example, God creates an extend- 
ed ſolid fubſtance, without the ſuperadding any thing 
elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt; to ſome 
parts of it he ſuperadds motion, but it has ſtill the eſ- 
ſence of matter: other parts of it he frames into plants, 
with all the excellencies of vegetation, life, and beau- 
ty, which is to be found in a roſe or a peach · tree, etc. 
above the eſſence of matter in general, but it is ſtill 
but matter : to other parts he adds ſenſe and ſponta- 
neous motion, and thoſe other properties that are to 
be found in an elephant. Hitherto-it is not doubted 
but the power of Gop may go, and that the proper- 
ties of a roſe, a peach, or an elephant, ſuperadded 
to matter, change not the properties of matter; bur 
matter is in theſe things matter ſtill. But if one ven- 
ture to go one ſtep farther and ſay, Gop may give to 
matter, thought, reaſon, and volition, as well as ſenſe 
and ſpontaneous motion, there are men ready preſent- 
ly to limit the power of the omnipotent Creator, and 
tell us, he cannot do it; becauſe id deſtroys the eſſence, 
or changes. the eſſential properties of matter. To 
make good which aſſertion they have no more to fay, 
but that thought and reaſon are not included in the ef. 
ſence of matter. I grant it; but whatever excellen- 
cy, not contained in its eſſence, be ſuperadded to mat - 
ter, it does not deſtroy the eſſence of matter, if it 
leaves it an extended: ſolid ſubſtance; where- ever that 
is, there is the eſſence of matter; and if every thing 
of greater perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a ſubſtance, 
deſtroys the eſſence of matter, what will become of 
the eſſence of matter in a plant, or an animal, whoſe 


properties far exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid! 
lubltance ? | 1 
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motion, according to the utmoſt reach of our ide- 


as, being able to produce nothing but motion ; 
ſo that when we allow it to produce pleaſure or 
pain, or the idea of colour, or ſound, we are fain 


But it is farther urged, that we cannot conceive 
how matter can think. I grant it: but to argue from 
thence, that Gop therefore cannot give to matter a 
faculty of thinking, is to ſay God's omnipotency is 
limited to a narrow compaſs, becauſe man's under- 
ſtanding is ſo ; and brings down Gop's infinite power 
to the ſize of our capacities. If God can give no 
power to any parts of matter, but what men can ac- 
count for from the eſſence of matter in general : if all 
ſuch qualities and properties muſt deſtroy the eſſence, 
or change the eſſential properties of matter, which are 
to our conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive 
to be the natural conſequence of that eſſence ; it is 
plain, that the eſſence of matter is deſtroyed, and its 
 efential properties changed in molt of the ſenſible parts 
of this our ſyſtem : for it is viſible, that all the planets 
have revolutions about certain remote centers, which 

1 would have any one explain, or make conceivable 
by the bare effence or natural powers depending on 
the eſſence of matter in general, without ſomething 
added to that eſſence, which we cannot conceive ; 
for the moving of matter in a crooked line, or the at- 
traction of matter by matter, is all that can be ſaid in 
the caſe ; either of which, it is above our reach to de- 
rive from the eſſence of matter or body in general; 


though one of theſe two muſt unavaidably be allowed 


to be ſuperadded in this inſtance to the eſſence of mat- 
ter in general. The omnipotent Creator adviſed not 
with us in the making of the world, and his ways are not 
the leſs excellent becauſe they are paſt our finding out. 

In the next place, the vegetable part of the crea- 
tion is not doubted to be. wholly material ; and yet 
he that will look into it, will obſerve excellencies and 
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to quit our reaſon, go beyond our ideas, and at- 


tribute it wholly to the good pleaſure of our 
Maker. For ſince we mult allow he has annexed + 


i effects to motion, which we can no way conceive 
| 

operations in this part of matter, which he will not 
= find contained in the eſſence of matter in general, nor 
2 be able to conceive how they can be produced by it. 
* And will he therefore ſay, that the eſſence of matter is 
"= deſtroyed in them, becauſe they have properties and 
i operations not contained in the eſſential properties of 
er matter as matter, nor explicable by the eſſence of 
eg matter in general? | | 3 
gb Let us advance one ſtep farther, and we ſhall in the 
J | animal world meet with yet greater perfections and 
e, properties, no ways explicable by the eſſence of mat- 
0 ter in general. If the omnipotent Creator had not 
5 ſuperadded to the earth, which produced the irratio- 
i nal animals, qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull 
dead earth, out of which they were made life, ſenſe, 
ha and ſpontaneous motion, nobler qualities than were 
* before in it, it had ſtill remained rude ſenſeleſs mat- 
ch ter; and if to the individuals of each ſpecies, he had 
le not ſuperadded a power of propagation, the ſpecies 
on had periſhed with thoſe individuals : but by theſe ef 
18 ſences or properties of each ſpecies, ſuperadded to the 
EY | matter which they were made of, the effence or pro- 
12 perties of matter in general were not deſtroyed or 
= changed, any more than any thing that was in the in- 
e. dividuals before, was deſtroyed or changed by the 
11 power of generation, ſuperadded to them by the firſt 
ed benediction of the Almighty. 
90 In all ſuch caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater 
ot perfections and nobler qualities, deſtroys nothing of 
0 the eſſence or perfections that were there before; un- 
4A leſs there can be ſhewed a manifeſt repugnancy be - 


tween them: but all the proof offered for that, is on- 
ny ly, that we cannot conceive how matter, without ſuch 
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motion able to produce, what reaſon have we to 


conclude, that he could not order them as well to 


be produced in a ſubject we cannot conceive cap- 
able of them, as well as in a ſubje& we cannot 


ſuper added perfections, can produce ſuch effects; 
which is, in truth, no more than to ſay, matter in ge- 
neral, or every part of matter, as matter, has them 
not; but is no reaſon to prove, that Go p, if he pleaſ- 
es, cannot ſuperadd them to ſome parts of matter, 


unleſs it can be proved to be a contradiction, that 


Go p ſhould give to ſome parts of matter, qualities, 
and perfections, which matter, in general, has not; 
though we cannot conceive how matter is inveſted 
with them, or how it operates by virtue of thoſe new 
endowments. Nor 1s it to be wondered that we can- 
not, whilſt we. limit all its operations to thoſe quali- 


ties it had before, and would explain them by the 


known properties of matter in general, without an 
ſuch ſuperinduced perfections. For if this be a right 
rule of reaſoning, to deny a thing to be, becauſe we 
cannot conceive the manner how it comes to be: 1 
ſhall deſire them who uſe it, to ſtick to this rule, and 
ſee what work it will make both in divinity as well as 
philoſophy ; and whether they can advance any thing 
more in favour of /ceptici/m ? | ” 
For to keep within the preſent ſubject of the 
power of thinking and ſelf-motion, beſtowed by om- 
nipotent power on ſome parts of matter: the objecti- 
on to this is, I cannot conceive how matter ſhould 
think : what is the conſequence ? ergo, Gop cannot 
give it a power to think. Let this ſtand for a good 
reaſon, and then proceed in other caſes by-the ſame. 
You cannot conceive how matter can attract matter at 
any diſtance, much leſs at the diſtange of 1,000,090 
miles; ergo, GoD cannot give it ſuch a power; you 
cannot conceive how matter ſhould feel, or move it- 
ſelf, or affect an immaterial being, or be moved by 


8 
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conceive the motion of matter can any way ope- 
rate upon? I ſay not this, that I would any way 


leſſen the belief of the ſoul's immateriality : I am . 


not here ſpeaking of probability, but knowlege; 


it; ergo, Gop cannot give it ſuch powers, which is 


in effect to deny gravity and the revolution of the 


planets about the ſun ; to make brutes mere machines 
without ſenſe or ſpontaneous motion, and to allow 
man neither ſenſe nor voluntary motion, | 

Let us apply this rule one degree farther. You 
cannot conceive how an extended ſolid ſubſtance ſhould 
think, therefore Gop cannot make it think; can you 
conceive how your own ſoul, or any ſubſtance, thinks? 
You find indeed that you do think, and ſo do I; but 
I want to be told how the action of thinking is per- 
formed: this, I confeſs, is beyond my conception; 
and I would be glad any one, who conceives it, would 
explain it to me. God, I find, has given me this fa- 
culty; and fince I cannot but be convinced of his 
power 1n this inſtance, which, though I every moment 
experiment in myſelf, yet I cannot conceive the man- 
ner of; what would it be leſs than an inſolent ab- 
ſurdity, to deny his pewer in other like caſes, only 
for this reaſon, becauſe I cannot conceive the manner 
how ? 

To explain this matter a little farther, God has 
created a ſubſtance; let it be, for example, a ſolid 
extended ſubſtance. Is Gon bound to give it, be- 
des being, a power of action? That, I think, no- 
body will ſay : he therefore may leave it in a ſtate of 
activity, and it will be nevertheleſs a ſubſtance ; for 
action is not neccilary to the being, of any ſuhſtance 
that Gop does create: GoD has likewiſe created and 
made to exilt, de novo, an immaterial ſubſtance, which 
will not loſe its being of a ſubſtance, though Gop 
ſhould beſtow on it nothing more but this bare being, 
without giving it any activity at all. Here are now 

Vor. III. 
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and I think not only, that it becomes the mode- 
ſty of philoſophy, not to pronounce magiſterially, 
where we want that evidence that can produce 
knowlege; but alſo, that it is of uſe to us, to 


two diſtinct ſubſtances, the one material, the other 
immaterial, both in a ſtate of perfect inactivity. Now 
L aſk, what power Gop can give to one of theſe ſub. 
ſtances (ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſtin& na- 
tures, that they had as ſubſtances in their ſtate of in- 
activity) which he cannot give to the other? In that 
ſtate, it is plain, neither of them thinks; for think- 
ing being an action, it cannot be denied, that Gon 
can put an end to any action of any created ſubſtance, 
without annihilating of the ſubſtance whereof it is an 
action; and if it be ſo, he can alſo create or give ex- 
iſtence to ſuch a ſubſtance, without giving that ſub. 
{tance any action at all. By the ſame reaſon it is plain, 
that neither of them can move itſelf : now, I would 
alk, why omnipotency cannot give to either of theſe 
ſubſtances, which are equally in a ſtate of perfect in- 
activity, the ſame: power that it can give to the other? 
Let it be for example, that of ſpontaneous or ſelf- 
motion, which is a power that it is ſuppoſed Gop can 
give to an unſolid ſubſtance, but denied that he can 
give to a ſolid ſubſtance. 

If it be aſked, why they limit the omnipotency of 
God, in reference to the one rather than the other of 
theſe ſubſtances? All that can be ſaid to it is, that 
they cannot conceive, how the ſolid ſubſtance ſhould 
ever be able to move itſelf, - And as little, ſay I, 
are they able to conceive how a created unſolid ſub- 
{tance ſhould move itſelf: but there may be ſomething 
in an immaterial ſubſtance, that you do not know, I 
grant it; and in a material one too: for example, gra- 
vitation of matter towards matter, and in the ſeveral 
proportions obſervable, inevitably ſhews, that there 
is ſomething in matter that we do not underſtand, un- 
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diſcern how far our knowlege does reach; for 
the ſtate we are at preſent in, not being that of vi- 
ſion, we muſt, in many things, content ourſelves 
with faith and probability: and in the preſent 


leſs we can conceive ſelf· motion in matter; or an in- 
explicable and inconceivable attraction in matter, at 
immenſe and almoſt incomprehenſible diſtances: it mult 
therefore be confeſſed, that there is ſomething in ſolid, 

as well as unſolid - ſubſtances, that we do not under- 
ſtand. But this we know, that they may each of 
them have their diſtin& beings, without any activity 
ſuperadded to them, unleſs you will deny, that Gon 
can take from any being its power of acting, which it 
is probable will be thought too preſumptuous for any 
one to do; and, I ſay, it is as hard to conceive ſelf- 
motion in a created immaterial as in a material being, 
conſider it how you will: and therefore this is no rea- 
ſon to deny omnipotency to be able to give a power 
of ſelf-motion to a material ſubſtance, if he pleaſes, 
as well as to an immaterial; ſince neither of them can 
have it from themſelves, nor can we conceive how it 
can be in either of them. 

The ſame is viſible in the other operation of thinking; 
both theſe ſubſtances may be made, and exiſt without 
thought; neither of them has, or can have the pow- 
er of thinking from itſelf: Gop may give it to either 
of them, according to the good pleaſure of his omni - 
potency; and in which- ever of them it is, it is equally 
beyond our capacity to conceive, how either of thoſe 
ſubſtances thinks. But for that reaſon, to deny that 
Gor, who had power enough to give them both a 
being out of nothing, can, by the fame omniporeney, 
give them what other powers and perfections he pleaſ- 
es, has no better a foundation than to deny his power 
of creation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is per- 
formed; and there at laſt this way of reaſoning muſt 
terminate, 
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queſtion, about the immateriality of the ſoul, if 
our faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative cer- 
tainty, we need not think it ſtrange. All the 
great ends of morality and religion, are well e- 


That omnipotency cannot make a ſubſtance to be 
ſolid and not ſolid at the ſame time, I think, with due 
reverence, we may ſay ; but that a ſolid ſubſtance 
may not have qualities, perfections, and powers, 
which have no natural or viſibly neceſſary connection 
with ſolidity and extenſion, is too much for us (who 
are but of yeſterday, and know nothing) to be poſitive 
in, If Gop cannot join things together by connedi- 
ons inconceivable to us, we muſt deny even the con- 
ſiſtency and being of matter itſelf; ſince every particle 
of it having ſome bulk, has its paris connected by ways 
inconceivable to us. So that all the difficulties that 
are raiſed againſt the thinking of matter from our igno- 
Tance or narrow conceptions, ſtand not at all in the 
way of the power of Gos, if he pleaſes to ordain it 
ſo; nor proves any thing againſt his having actually 
endued ſome parcels of matter, fo diſpoſed as he thinks 
fir, with a faculty of thinking, till it can be ſhewn, 
that it contains a contradiction to ſuppoſe it. 

Though to me ſenſation be comprehended under 
thinking in. general, yet in the foregoing diſcourſe, | 
have ſpoke of ſenſe in brutes as diſtinct from think- 
ing: becauſe your Jordſhip, as I remember, ſpeaks 
of ſenſe in brutes. But here I take liberty to obſerve, 
that if your lordſhip allows brutes to have ſenſation, 
it will follow, either that Gop can and doth give to 
fome parcels of matter a power of perception and 
thinking ; or that all animals have immaterial, and con- 
ſequently, according to your lordſhip, immortal ſouls, 
as well as men; and to ſay that fleas and mites, etc. 
have immortal ſouls, as well as men, will poſſibly be 


looked on as going a great way to ſerve an hypo- 
theſis. 


ü 
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nough ſecured, without philoſophical proofs of 


the ſoul's immateriality; ſince it is evident, that he 


who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible 


intelligent beings, and for ſeveral years continued 


I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, 
that they who are ſo forward to beſtow hard cenfures 
or names on the opinions of thoſe who differ from 
them, may conſider whether ſometimes they are not more 
due to their own : and that they may be perſuaded a 
little to temper that heat, which ſuppoſing the truth 
in their current opinions, gives them, as they think, 
a right to lay what imputations they pleaſe on thoſe 
who would fairly examine the grounds they ftand up- 
on, For talking with a ſuppoſition and inſinuations, 
that truth and knowlege, nay, and religion too, ſtands 
and falls with their ſyſtems; is at beſt but an impe- 
rious way of begging the queſtion, and aſſuming to 


themſelves, under the pretence of zeal for the cauſe 
of God, a title to infallibility. It is very becoming 


that men's zeal for truth ſhould go as far as their 
proofs, but not go for proofs themſelves. He that 
attacks received opinions with any thing but fair ar- 
guments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſpected not to mean 
well, nor to be led by the love of truth; but the ſame 
may be ſaid of him too, who ſo defends them. An error 
is not the better for being common, nor truth the 
worſe for having lain neglected : and if it were put to 
the vote any. where in the world, I doubt, as things 
are managed, whether truth would have the majority, 
at leaſt, whilit the authority of men, and not the ex- 
amination of things, muſt be its meaſure. The im- 
putation of ſcepticiſin, and thoſe broad inſinuations, to 
render what I have writ ſuſpected, ſo frequent as if 
that were the great bulineſs of all this pains you have 
been at about men, has made me ſay thus much, my 
lord, rather as my ſenſe of the way to eſtabliſh truth 
in its fall force and beauty, than that 1 think the 
'F 3 
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us in ſuch a ſtate, can and will reſtore us to the 
like ſtate of {ſenſibility in another world, and make us 
capable there to receive the retribution he has de- 
ſigned to men, according to their doings in this 


world will ous to have any thing ſaid to it, to make 
it diſtinguiſh between your lordſhip s and my deſign in 
writing, which therefore I ſecurely leave to the judg- 
ment of. the reader, and return to the argument in 


hand. = 
What 1 have above ſaid, I take to be a full anſwer 


to all that your lordſhip would infer from my idea of 


matter, of liberty, and from the power of abſtracting. 
You aſk *, Huw can my idea of liberty agree with the 
idea {her es can operate only by motion and im- 
pulſe ® Anſw. By the omnipotency of Gop, who 
can make all things agree, that involve not a contra- 
dition. It is true, I ſay , That bodies operate by 
impulſe, and nothing elſe. And fo k thought when 1 
writ it, and yet can conceive no other way of their 
operation. But 1 am ſince convinced, by the judici- 
ous Mr. Newton's incomparable book, that it is too 
bold a preſumption to limit G 0D's power in this point, 
by my narrow conceptions. The pravitaticn of mat- 
ter towards matter, by ways unconceivable to me, is 
not only a demonſtration that G op can, if he pleaſes, 
put into. bodies, powers, and ways of operation, above 
what can be derived from our idea of body, or can be 
explained by what we know of matter, but alſo an un- 
queſtionable and every-where viſible inſtance, that he 
has done ſo. And therefore in the next edition of 


my book, I ſhall take care to have that paſſage reQi- 
fied. 


As to flf-conſeiraſreſs, your lordſhip aſks 4, IWhat 


* Firſt anſwer, p. 73. 
+ Eſſay, book ii. chap. 8. F. 17. 
Firſt anſwer, p. 74. 
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life. And therefore it is not of ſuch mighty ne- 


5 ceſſity to determine one way or the other, as ſome 


N over - zealous for, or againſt the immateriality of 
5 the ſoul, have been forward to make the world 
0 is there like ſel<conſciouſneſs in matter? Nothing at 
n all in matter as matter. But that Gop cannot beſtow 
8 on ſome parcels of matter a power of thinking, and 
n with it ſelf. conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by aſk- 

ing“, How it is poſſible to apprehend that mere body 
: ſhould perceive that it doth perceive *® The weakneſs 
ot of our apprehenſion I grant in the caſe: I confeſs as 
g. much as you pleaſe, that we cannot conceive how a 
be ſolid, no, nor how an unſolid created /ub/tance thinks; 
8 but this weakneſs of our apprehenſions, reaches not 
0 


the power of GaD, whole weakneſs is ſtronger than 
a- any thing in men. 


by Your argument from abſtraction, we have in this 
1 1 queſtion , Mit may be in the power of matter ta 
eir think, haw comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organiz- 
Cl- ed bodies as the brutes have, to enlarge their ideas by 
00 abſtraction? Anſw. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I 
nt, place thinking within the natural power of matter. 


If that be your meaning, my lord, I neither ſay, nor 
ſuppoſe, that all matter has naturally in it a faculty of 
thinking, but the direct contrary, But if you mean, 
that certain parcels of matter, ordered by the divine 
power, as ſeems fit to him, may be made capable of 
receiving from his omnipotency the faculty of think- 
ing; that indeed I ſay, and that being granted, the 
anſwer to your queſtion is eaſy, ſince if omnipotency 
can give thought to any ſolid ſubſtance, it is not hard 
to conceive, that GoD may give that faculty in an 
higher or lower degree, as it pleaſes him, who 
knows what diſpoſition of the ſubject is ſuited to ſuch 
a particular way or degree of thinking. 


Firſt anſwer, p. 74. '+ Ibid. p. 76. 
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6 AN ESSAY ON Bock IV. 
believe. Who, either on the one ſide, indulging 
too much their thoughts immerſed altogether in 


matter, can allow no exiſtence to what is not ma- 
terial: or who, on the other fide, finding not 


Another argument to prove, that Gop cannot en- 
due any parcel of matter with the faculty of thinking, 
is taken from thoſe words of mine , where I ſhew, 
by what connexion of ideas we may come to know, 
that GoD is an immaterial ſubſtance. They are theſe, 
The idea of an eternal actual knowing being, with the 
idea of immateriality, by the intervention of the idea 
of matter, and of its actual diviſion, diviſibility, and 
want of” perception, etc, ' From whence your lord- 
ſhip thus argues , Here the want , perception is 
owned to be ſo eſſential to matter, that God is there- 
fore concluded to be immaterial. Anſfw. Perception 
and knowlege in that one eternal Being, where it has 
its ſource, it is viſible muſt be effentially inſeparable, 
from it; therefore the actual want of perception 
in ſo great part of the particular parcels of mat- 


ter, is a demonſtration, that the firſt Being, from 


whom perception and knowlege is inſeparable, is 
not matter: how far this makes the want of per- 
ception an eſſential property of matter, I will not diſ- 
pute; it ſuffices that it ſhews, that perception is not 
an eſſential property of matter; and therefore matter 
cannot be that eternal original being, to which percep- 
tion and knowlege is eſſential. Matter, I ſay, natu- 
rally is without perception: ergo, ſays your lordſhip, 
want of perception is an eſſential property of matter, 
and God does not change the eſſential properties of |} 
things, their nature remaining. From whence you 
infer, that Gop cannot beſtow on any parcel of mat- 
ter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of 


Firſt letter, p 139. Second anſwer, p. 77. 


cogitation within the natural powers of matter, 
examined over and over again, by the utmoſt in- 
tention of mind, have the confidence to conclude, 


that omnipotency itſelf, cannot give perception 


thinking. If the rules of logic, ſince my days, be not 
changed, I may ſafely deny this conſequence. For an 
argument that runs thus, God does not; ergo, be can- 
not, I was taught, when I came firſt to the univerſity, 
would not hold. For I never ſaid Gop did. But * 
that 1 ſee no contradiction in it, that he ſhould, if he 


pleaſed, give to ſome ſyſtems of ſenſeleſs matter, a ſa- 
culty of thinking; and I know no- body, before Des 


Cartes, that ever pretended to ſhew that there was 


any contradiction in it. So that at worlt, my not be- 
ing able to fee in matter any ſuch incapacity, as makes 


it impoſſible for omnipotency to beſtow on it a faculty 


of thinking, makes me oppoſite only to the Carteſi- 


ans. For as far as I have ſeen or heard, the fathers 


of the Chriſtian church never pretended to demon- 
ſtrate that matter was incapable to receive a power of 
ſenſation, perception, and thinking, from the hand of 
the omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if you 
pleaſe, ſuppoſe the form of your argumentation right, 
and that your lordſhip means, God cannot: and then 
if your argument be good, it proves, that Gop could 
not give to Baalam's aſs a power to ſpeak to his ma- 
ler as he did; for the want of rational diſcourſe, be- 
ing natural to that ſpecies, it is but for your lordſhip 


change the eſſential properties of things, their nature 
remaining; whereby it is proved, that Gop cannot 


ſpeak as Baalam's did. 


You ſay , my lord, you do not ſet bounds to God's 
emnipotency. For he may, if he pleaſe, change a bo- 


Book iv. chap. 3. F. 6. + Firſt anſwer, p. 78. 
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ß 


to call it an eſſential property, and then Gop cannot 


with all his omnipotency, give to an aſs a power to 
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and thought to a ſubſtance which has the modifi. 
cation of ſolidity. He that conſiders how hardly 


ſenſation is, in our thoughts, reconcilable to ex- 
ended matter; or exiſtence to any thing that hath 


dy into an immaterial ſubſtance, i. e. take away from 
a ſubſtance the ſolidity which it had before, and which 
made it matter, and then give it a faculty of thinking 
which it had not before, and which makes it a ſpirit, 
the ſame ſubſtance remaining. For if the ſame ſub- 
ſtance remains not, body is not changed into an imma. 
terial ſubſtance. But the ſolid ſubſtance, and all be- 
longing to it, is annihilated, and an immaterial ſub- 
ſtance created, which is not a change of one thing in- 
to another, but the deſtroying of one, and making an- 
other de novo. In this change therefore of a body, 

or material ſubſtance into an immaterial, let us obſerye 
thoſe diſtin conſiderations. 

Firit, you fay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away 
from a ſolid ſubſtance ſolidity; which is that which 
makes it a material ſubſtance, or body; and may make 
it an immaterial ſub/tance, i.e. a ſubſtance without 
folidity. But this privation of one quality gives it not 
another; the bare taking away a lower or leſs noble 
quality does not give it an higher, or nobler; that mult 
be the gift of Gop. For the bare privation of one, 
and a meaner quality, cannot be the poſition of an high- 
er and better: unleſs any one will ſay, that cogitati · 
on, or the power of think ing, reſults from the nature 
of ſubſtance itſelf; which if it do, then wherever there 
is ſubſtance, there muſt be cogitation, or a power of 
thinking. Here then, upon your lordſhip's own prin- 
ciples, is an immaterial ſubſtance without the faculty 
of thinking. | | 

In the next place, you will not deny, but GoD 
may give to this ſubſtance, thus deprived of ſolidity, a 
faculty of thinking; for you ſuppoſe it made capable 
of that by being made immaterial, whereby you allow, 


wa 
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no extenſion at all, will confeſs, that he is ve 


fi- far from certainly knowing what his ſoul is. It is 
ly 2 point, Which ſeems to me, to be put out of the 
x reach of our knowlege: and he who will give 
th | 
that the ſame numerical ſubſtance may be ſometimes 
om wholly incogitative, or without a power of thinking, 
ch and at other times perfectly cogitative, or indued with 
ing 2 power of thinking. | 
it, Further, you will not deny, but Gop can give it 
ab- ſolidity and make it material. again, For I conclude 
1s it will not be denied, that Gop can make it again, 
be- what it was before. Now, I crave leave to aſk your 
ub- lordſhip, why Go having given to this ſubſtance the 
in- faculty of thinking after ſolidity was taken from it, 
an - cannot reſtore to it ſolidity again, without taking away 
dy, the faculty of thinking. When you have reſolved 
Ive this, my lord, you will have proved it impoſſible for 
Gop's omnipotency to give to a ſolid ſubſtance a fa- 
way WW culty of thinking; but till then, not having proved 
hich it impoſſible, and yet denying that Gop can do it, is 
lake to deny that he can do, what is in itfelf poſſible; 
bout which as I humbly conceive is viſibly 2 ſet bounds to 
not God's omni potency, though you ſay here *, you do not 
oble ſet bounds to God's omni potency. 
muſt If I ſhould imitate your lordſhip's way of writing, 
one, [ ſhould not omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take 
igh- notice that this was his way, Deum verbis ponere, re 
tati · tllere. And then add, that / am certain you 


do not think he promoted the great ends of religion and 
morality, For it is with ſuch candid and kind inſinu- 
ations as theſe, that you bring in both Hobbes , 
and Spinoſa t, into your diſcourſe here about God's: 
being able, if he pleaſe, to give to ſome parcels of 
matter ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of thinking. 


* Firſt anſwer, p. 78. + Ibid. p. $$. t Ibid. 79. 
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himſelf leave to conſider freely, and look into the 
dark and intricate part of each hypotheſis, will 
ſcarce find his reaſon able to determine him fix- 
edly for, or againſt the ſoul's materiality. Since 


Neither of thoſe authors having, as appears by any 
paſſages you bring out of them, ſaid any thing to this 
queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other buſineſs 
here, but by their names ſkilfully to give that charac. 
ter to my book, with which you would recommend 
it to the world, 

I pretend not to enquire what meaſure of zeal, nor 
for what, guides your lordſhip's'pen in ſuch a way of 
writing, as yours has all along been with me: only | 
cannot but conſider, what reputation it would give to 
the writings of the fathers of the church, if they ſhould 
think truth required, or religion allowed them to imi- 


tate ſuch patterns, But Gop be thanked, there be 


thoſe amongſt them who do not admire ſuch ways of 
managing the cauſe of truth or religion, They being 
ſenſible, that if every one, who believes, or can pre- 
tend he has truth on his fide, is thereby authorized 
without proof, to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to pre- 
judice mens minds againſt the other ſide, there vill 
be great ravage made on charity and practice, without 
any gain to truth or knowlege. And that the liber- 
ties frequently taken by diſputants to do ſo, may have 
been the cauſe that the world in all ages has received 
ſo much harm, and ſo little advantage from controver- 
ſies in religion. | . 

Theſe are the arguments which your lordſhip has 
brought to confute one ſaying in my book, by other 
paſſages in it, which therefore being all but argumen- 
ta ad hominem, if they did prove what they do not, 
are of no other uſe, than to gain a victory over me, 2 
thing methinks ſo much beneath your lordſhip, that 
it does not deſerve one of your pages. The queſtion 
is, whether God can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any 
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on which ſide ſoever he views it, either as an un- 
extended ſubſtance, or as a thinking extended 
matter; the difficulty to conceive either, will, 


whilſt either alone is in his thoughts, till drive 


parcel of matter, ordered as he thinks fir, a faculty 


of perception and thinking. You ſay , You look up- 
on a miſtake herein to be of dangerous conſequence, as 
to the great ends of religion and morality. If this be 
ſo, my lord, I think one may well wonder, why your 
lordſhip has brought no arguments to eſtabliſh the 


truth itſelf, which you look on. to be of ſuch dangerous 


conſequence to be miſtaken in; but have ſpent ſo ma- 
ny pages only in a perſonal matter, in endeavouring 


to ſhew, that I had inconſiſtencies in my book, 


which, if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, the queſti- 


on would be ſtill as far from being decided, and the 
danger of miſtaking about it as little prevented, as if 


nothing of all this had been ſaid. If therefore your 
lordthip's care of the great ends of religion and mo- 
rality have made you think it neceſſary to clear this 


queſtion, the world has reaſon to conclude there is 


little to be ſaid againſt that propoſition, which 1s to 
be found in my book concerning the poſhbility, that 
ſome parcels of matter might be ſo ordered by omni- 
potence, as to be endued with a faculty of thinking, 
if God ſo pleaſed, ſince your lordſhip's concern for 
the promoting the great ends of religion and morality, 


has not enabled you to produce one argument againſt 


a propoſition, that you think of ſo dangerous conſe- 
quence to them. 

And here I erave leave to obſerve, that though i in 
your title page you promiſe to prove; that my notz- 
on of ideas is inconſiſtent with itſelf, (which, if it 
were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent with 

Vor. III. | G 


+ Firſt anſwer, p. 79. 
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him to the contrary ſide. An unfair way which 


ſome men take with themſelves; who becauſe of 


the unconceivableneſs of ſomething they find in 
one, throw themſelves violently into the contrary 


any thing elſe,) and with the articles of the Chriſtian 
faith ; yet your attempts all along have been to prove 
me in ſome paſſages of my book inconſiſtent with my- 
ſelf, without having ſhewn any propolition in my book 
inconſiſtent with any article of the Chriſtian faith. 
I think, your lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one 
argument of your own: but it is ſuch an one, that I 
confeſs I do not ſee how it is apt much to promote re- 
ligion, eſpecially the Chriſtian religion founded on re- 
velation. I ſhall ſet down your Wen s words, that 
they may be conſidered: you ſay , That yon are 
of opinion, that the great ends of religion and mora- 


lity are beſt ſecured by the proofs of the immortality of 


the foul from its nature and properties, and which you 
think proves it immaterial, Your lordſhip does not 
gueſtion whether Cod can give immortality to a mate- 
rial ſubſtance; but you ſay, it takes off very much 


- from the evidence of immortality, if it depend wholly 
upon God's giving that, which of its own nature it is 


not capable of, etc. So likewiſe you ſay , Fa man 
cannot be certain, but that matter may think, as 1 
atfirm, then what becomes of the foul's immateriality, 
and conſequently immortality, from its operations ? 


But fer all this, ſay 1, his aſſurance of faith remains 


on its own baſis. Now, you appeal to any man of 
ſenſe, whether the fn ding the uncertainty of bis own 


principles which aue went upon in point of reaſon, doth 
not weaken the credibility of theſe fundamental arti- 


cles, when they are comfidere ed purely as matters of 
faith? For before there was a natural credibility in 


them on the account of reaſon; but by going on wrong 


* Firſt anſwer,” p. 54, 55. + Second anſwer, p. 88. 
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hypotheſis, though altogether as unintelligible to 
an unbiaſſed underſtanding. This ſerves not on- 
ly to ſhew the weakneſs and ſcantineſs of our 
knowlege, but the inſignificant triumph of ſuch 
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grounds of certainty, all that is lyſt, and inſtead of 
being cerlain, be is more doubtful than ever. And 
if the evidence of faith falls ſo much ſhort of that of 
reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effett upon mens minds, 
cen the ſubſerviency of reafon is taten away ; as it 
muſt be when the grounds of certainty by reaſon are 
vaniſhed. I it at all probable, that he who finds bis 
reaſon deceive him in ſuch fundamental points, ſhould 
have his faith ſtand firm and unm-veavle en the ar- 
count of revelation ?£ For in matters of revelation, 
there muſt be ſome antecedent principle ſuppaſed befere 
we can believe any thing on the account M it. 
More to the ſame purpoſe we have ſome paſſages 
farther, where, from ſome of my words, your lord- 
ſhip ſays *, Jou cannit but obſerve, ihat aue have no 
certainty upon my grounds that fſelf-conſeiouſneſs de- 
pends upon an individual immaterial ſubſtance, and 
conſequently that a material ſubſtunce may, acccrding 
to my principles, have felf-conſciouſneſs in it; at leaſt 
that I am not certain of the contrary. Wherenpon 
your lordſhip bids me conſider, whether this doth not 
a little affett the whole article of the reſurredtion ? 
What does all this tend to, but to make the world 
believe, that I have leſened the credibility of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and the reſur rection, by ſaying, 
that though it be moſt highly probable, that the ſoul 
is immaterial, yet upon my principles it cannot be de- 
monſtrated; becauſe it is not impoſſible to Gop's om- 
nipotency, if he pleaſes to beſtow upon ſome parcels 
of matter, diſpoſed as he ſees fit, a faculty of think- 
ng? | | | 
1 G2 


* Sccond anſwer, p. 35. 
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ſort of arguments, which, drawn from our own 
views, may fatisfy us that we can find no certain- 
ty on one fide of the queſtion ; but do not-at all 
thereby help us to truth, by running into the op- 


This your accuſation of tity Ieſening the credibility 
of theſe articles of faith, is founded on this, that the 
article of the immortality of the ſoul abates of its cre. 
dibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality (which 
is the ſuppoſed proof from reaſon and philoſophy of 
its immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from natural 
rcaſon: which argument of your lordſhip's bottoms, 
as I humbly conceive, on this, that divine revelation 
abates of its credibility in all thoſe articles it propoſes 


proportionably as human reaſon fails to ſupport the 


teſtimony of Go p. And all that your lordſhip in thoſe 
paſſages has ſaid, when examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be 
found to import thus much, viz. does Gop promiſe 
any thing to mankind to be believed? It is very fit 
and credible to be believed, if reaſon can demonſtrate 
it to be true. But if human reaſon comes ſhort in the 
caſe, and cannot make it out, its credibility is there - 
by leſſened: which is in effect to ſay, that the veraci- 
ty of Gon is not a firm and ſure foundation of faith 
to rely upon, without the concurrent teſtimony of rea . 


ſon, 7. e. with reverence be it ſpoken, Go is not to 


be believed on his own word, unleſs what he reveals 
be in itſelf credible, and might be believed without 
him. | 
If this be a way to promote religion, the Chriſtian 
religion in all its articles, I am not ſorry, that it is not 
a way to be found in any of my writings; for I ima- 
gine any thing like this would, (and I ſhould think de- 
{crved) to have other titles than bare ſcepticiſin beſtow- 
ed upon it, and would have raiſed no {mall outcry a- 
ainſt any one, who is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the 
right in all that he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay what 
he pleaſes. Such as I, the prophanum vulgus, who 
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ſite opinion, which, on examination, will be 
found clogged with equal difficulties. For what 
ſafety, what advantage to any one is it, for the 
avoiding the ſeeming abſurdities, and, to him, 


take too much upon us, if we would examine, haye 
nothing to do but to hearken and believe, though 
what he ſaid ſhould ſubvert the "ay foundations of 
the Chriſtian faith, 

What I have above obſerved, is 9 viſibly contained 
in your lordſhip's argument, that when I met with it 
in your anſwer to my firſt letter, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange 
from a man of your lordſhip's character, and in a dif- 

ute in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, that 1 
could hardly perſuade. myſelf, but it was a ſlip of your 
pen: but when I found it in your ſecond letter“ made 
uſe of again, and ſeriouſly enlarged as an argument 
of weight to be inſiſted upon, I was convinced, that 
it was a principle, that you heartily embraced, how 
little favourable ſoever it was to the articles of the 


Chriſtian religion, and particularly thoſe which you 


undertook to defend. 

I delire my reader to peruſe the paſſages as they 
ſtand in your letters themſelves, and ſee whether what 
you ſay in them does not amount to this, that a reve- 
lation from Gop is more or leſs credible according as 
it has a ſtronger or weaker confirmation from human 
reaſon. For, 

1. Your lordſhip fays Þ, Tau do not queſtion whe- 
ther God can give immortality to a material ſubſtance; 
but you ſay it takes off very much rom . the evidence 
of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God's giu- 
ing that which of its own nature it is not capable of. 

To which I reply ; any one's not being able to de- 
monſtrate thc ſoul ta be immaterial, tate of not very 

8 3 


Second Anſwer, p. 28, 2. f Eir{t anſwer, p. 55, 
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unſurmountable rubs he meets with in one opini- 


on, to take refuge in the contrary, which is built 
on ſomething altogether as inexplicable, and as 


far remote from his comprehenſion ? It is paſt” 


much, nor at all from the evidence of its immortality, 
if God has revealed, that it ſnall be immortal; becauſe 
the veracity of Gop is a demonſtration of the truth of 
what he has revealed; and the want of another demon- 
ſtration of a propoſition, that is demonſtratively true, 
takes not off from the evidence of it. For where there 
is a clear demonſtration, there 1s as much evidence 
as any truth can have, that is not ſelf-eyident. Gon 
has revealed, that the ſouls of men ſhall live for ever. 


But, ſays your lordſhip, from this evidence it takes off 
very much if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, 


which, of its own nature, it is not capable of ; i. e. 
the revelation and teſtimony of Go p loſes much of its 
evidence, if this depends wholly upon the good plea- 
ſure of GoDp, and cannot be demonſtratively made out 
by natural reaſon, . that the ſoul is immaterial, and 
conſequently in its own nature immortal. For that is 
all that here is or can be meant by theſe words, which, 
of its own nature, it is not capable of, to make them 


to the purpoſe. For the whole of your lordſhip's diſ- 


courſe here, is to prove, that the foul cannot be ma- 
terial, becauſe then the evidence of its being immortal 
would be very much leſſened. Which is to ſay, that 


it is not as credible, upon divine revelation, that a 


material ſubſtance ſhould be immortal, as an immate- 
rial; or, which is all one, that Gop is not equally to 
be bblicved; when he declares, that a material ſub- 
ſtance ſhall be immortal, as when he declares; that an 
immaterial ſhall be ſo, becauſe the immortality of a 


material ſubſtance, cannot be demonſtrated from natu- 
ral reaſon, 


Let us try this rule of your lordſhip's a little far- 
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controverſy, that we have in us ſomething that 
thinks; our very doubts about what it is, con- 
firm the certainty of its being, though we. muſt 
content ourſelves in the ignorance of what kind 


ther. Gop had revealed, that the bodies men ſhall 
have after the reſurrection, as well as their ſouls, ſhall 
live to eternity. Does your lord{hip believe the eter- 
nal life of the one of theſe, more than of the other, 
becauſe you think you can prove it of one of them by 
natural reaſon, and of the other not? Or can any 
one, who admits of divine revelation in the caſe, doubt 
of one of them more than the other ? Or think this 
propoſition leſs credible, the bodies of men, after' ti 
reſurrection, ſhall live for ever ; than this, that % 
fouls of men ſhall, after the reſurrection, live for ever ? 
For that he muſt do, if he thinks either of them is 
leſs credible than the other. If this be ſo, reaſon is to 
be conſulted, how far God is to be believed, and the 
credit of divine teſtimony muſt receive its force from 
the evidence of reaſon ; which is evidently to take a- 
way the credibility of divine revelation, in all ſuper- 
natural truths, wherein the evidence of reaſon fails. 
And how much ſuch a principle as this tends to the 
ſupport of the doctrine of the Trinity, or the promot- 
ing the Chriſtian religion, I ſhall leave it to your lord- 
ſhip to conſider, 

I am not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinoſa, as to 
be able to ſay, what were their opinions in this mat- 
ter, But poſhbly there be thoſe, who will think your 
lordſhip's — of more uſe to them in the caſe, 
than thoſe juſtly deeried names: and be glad to find 
your lordſhip a pattern of the oracles of reaſon, fo 
little to the advantage of the orac/es of divine revela- 
tion, This at leaſt, I think, may be ſubjoined to the 

Words at the bottom of the next page , that aße 


* Firſt anſxer, p- 65. 
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of being it is: and it is as vain to go about to be 


ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt o- 
ther caſes to be poſitive againſt the being of any 


thing, becauſe we cannot comprehend its nature, 


who have gone about to leſſen the credibility of articles 
of faith, which evidently they do, who ſay they are 
leſs credible, becauſe 3 cannot be made out de- 
monſtratively by natural reaſon, have not been thought 
to ſecure ſeveral of the articles of the Chriſtian faith, 
eſpecially thoſe of the trinity, incarnation, and reſur- 


rection of the body, which are thoſe upon the account 


of which 1 am brought by your Jordſhip into this diſt 
te. - | 

19 ſhall not trouble the reader with your lordſhip 

endeavours in the following words, to prove, that if 
the ſoul be not an immaterial ſubſtance, it can be 0. 
thing but life; your very firſt words viſibly confuting 
all that you allege to that purpoſe. They are“, / 
the ſoul be a material ſubſtance, it is really nothing 
but life ; which is to ſay, that if the ſoul be really a 


. ſubſtance, it is not really a ſub/tance, but really no. 


thing elſe but an affection of a ſubſtance ; for the life, 
whether of a material or immaterial ſubſtance, is not 
the ſubſtance itſelf, but an affection of it. 1] 
2. You ſay +, Although we think the-ſeparate ſiate 
of the foul after death, is ſufficiently revealed in the 
fſeripture ; yet it creates a great difficulty in under- 
Standing it, if the foul be nothing but life, or a mate. 
rial ſubſtance, which muſt be diſſolved when life is 
ended. For if the foul be a material ſubſtance, it muſt 
be made up, as others are, of the coheſion of ſolid and 
ſeparate parts, how minute and inviſible ſoever they be. 
And what is it which ſhould keep them together, when 


life is gone ® So that it is no eaſy matter to give au 


account, how the foul ſhould be capable of immortals- 


* Firſt anſwer, p. 55. 4 bid. p. $7- 
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For I would fain know what ſubftance exiſts that 
has not ſomething in it, which manifeſtly baffles 
our underſtandings. Other ſpirits, who ſee and 
know the nature and inward conſtitution of things, 


ty, unleſs it be. an immaterial ſubftance and then 
awe know the ſolution and texture of bodies cannot reach 
the ſoul, being of a different nature. 

Let it be as hard a matter as it will to give an ac- 
count what it is, that ſhould keep the parts of a ma- 
terial foul together, after it is ſeparated from the bo- 
dy ; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an account of 
it, as to account what it is which ſhall keep together 


a material and. immaterial ſubſtance. And yet the 
} 


dificulty that there is /o give an account of that, I 
hope does not, with your lordſhip, wearer the cre- 
dibility of the inſeparable union of ſoul and body to e. 
ternity : and I perſuade myſelf, that th nen of ſenſe, 
- to whom your lordſhip appeals in the caſe, do not 
f find their belief of this fundamental point, much weak- 
4 ened by that difficulty. I thought heretofore (and, 
a by your lordſhip's permiſhon, would think ſo ſtill) 
that the union of parts of matter, one with another, 
5 is as much in the hands of Gop, as the union of a 
material and immaterial ſubſtance; and that it does 
not take off very much, or at all, from the evidence 
ef immortality, which depends on that union, that 
it is no eaſy matter to give an account what it is that 
ſhould keep them together : though its depending whol- 
ly upon the gift and good pleaſure of God, (where the 
manner creates great difficulty in the underſianding, 
and our reaſon cannot diſcover, in the nature of things, 
be it is,) be that which your lordſhip ſo poſitively 
ſays leſſens the credibility of the fundamental articles 
of the reſurrection and immortality. | 

But, my lord, to remove this objection a little, and 
to ſhew of how ſmall force it is even with yourſelf ; 
gre me leave to preſume, that your lordſhip as firm- 
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how much muſt they exceed us in knowlege ? 
To which if we add larger comprehenſion, which 


enables them at one glance to ſee the connexi- 
on and agreement of very many ideas, and readi- 


ly believes the immortality of the body after the re- 
ſurrection, as any other article of faith: if ſo, then 
it being no eaſy matter to give an account, what it is 
that fhall keep together the parts of a material foul, to 
one that believes it is material, can no more weaker 
the credibility of its immortality, than the like difh- 
culty weatens the credibility of the immortality of the 
body. For when your lordſhip ſhall find it ar aß 
matter to give un account what it is, beſides the good 
pleaſure of GoD, which /hall keep topether the parts 
of our material bodies to eternity, or even ſoul and 


body; I doubt not but any one, who ſhall think the 


ſoul material, will alſo find it as eaſy to give an ac- 
count, what it is that ſhall keep thoſe parts of matter 
alſo together to eternity. 5 . 

Were it not that the warmth of controverſy is apt 
to make men ſo far forget, as to take up thoſe principles 


themſelves (when they will ſerve their turn) which 


they have highly condemned in others, I ſhould won- 
der to find your lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it is 
a difficulty to under/tand what ſhould keep together 
the minute parts of a material foul, when life is gone; 
and becauſe it is not an eaſy matter to give an 
account how the foul ſhould be capable of immorta- 
lity, unleſs it be an immaterial ſubſtance : therefore 
it is not fo credible as if it were eaſy to give an ac- 
count by natural reaſon, how it could be. For to this 
it is, that all this your diſcourſe tends, as is evident 
by what is already ſet down out of page 55; and will 
be more fully made out by what your lordſhip ſays 
in other places, though there needs no ſuch proots, 
ſince it would all be nothing againſt me in any other 


ſenſe. 
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ly ſupplies to them the intermediate proofs, which 
we, by ſingle and ſlow ſteps, and long poring in 
the dark, hardly at laſt find out, and are often 
ready to forget one before we have hunted out 


thought your lordſhip had in other places aſſerted, 
and inſiſted on this truth, that no part of divine reve- 
lation was the leſs to be believed, becauſe the thing 
itſelf created great difficulty in the underſtanding, and 
the manner of it was hard to be explained; and it 
was no eaſy matter to give an account how it was. 
This, as I take it, your lordſhip condemned in others, 
as 2 very unreaſonable principle, and ſuch. as would 
ſubvert all the articles of the Chriſtian religion, that 
| were mere matters of faith, as I think it will: and is 
it poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of it here your- 
ſelf, againſt the article of % and immortality, that 


Chriſt hath brought to light through the goſpel, 
: and neither was, nor could be made out by natural 
8 reaſon without revelation ? But you will ſay, you 
| ſpeak only of the ſoul; and your words are, that it is 
1 no eaſy matter to give an account how the foul ſhould 
3 be capable of immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial 
"4 ſubſtance. I grant it; but crave leave to ſay, that 
a there is not any one of thoſe difficulties, that are, or 
5 can be raiſed about the manner how a material ſoul can 
66 be immortal, which do not as well reach the immor- 
5 tality of the body. | 
£43 But if it were not ſo, I am ſure this principle of 
a- WM jour lordſhip's would reach other articles of faith, 
1 wherein our natural reaſon finds it not ſo eaſy to give 
ge- account Y thoſe myſteries are: and which there- 
this fore, according to your principles, muſt be leſs cre- 


2 lible, than other articles, that create leſs difficulty to 
x the under /landing. For your lordſhip ſays *, that 


ſays Ju appeal % any man of ſenſe, whether to a man who 
ofs, bought by his principles, he could, from natural 
ther | 


Second anſwer, p. 28. 
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an other ; we may gueſs at ſome par t of the hap- 
pineſs of ſuperior ranks of ſpirits, who hare a 

uicker and more penetrating fight, as well as a 
large field of knowlege. But to return to the ar. 


grounds, demonſtrate the immortality of the ſoul, the 


finding the uncertainty of thoſe principles he went upon 


in point of reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not certain- 

prove it by natural reaſon, doth not weaken the cre- 
dibility of that. fundamental article, when it is conſi- 
dered purely as a matter of faith? Which in effect, 
1 humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a propoſiti- 
on divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natu- 
ral reaſon, is leſs credible than one that can: which 


ſeems to me to come very little ſhort of this, with 


due reverence be it ſpoken, that God is leſs to be be- 
lieved when he affirms a propofitioa that cannot be 
proved by natural reaſon, than when he propoſes 


What can be proved by it. The dire& contrary to 


which is my opinion, though you endeavour to make 
it good by theſe following words *, Vibe evidence of 
faith falls ſo much ſhort of that of reaſon, it muſt needs 


have leſs effett upon mens minds, when the ſubſervien- 


cy of reafon is taken away ; as it muſt be when the 

rounds of certainty, by reaſon, are vaniſhed. I it 
at all probable, that he who finds bis reaſon deceive 
him in ſuch fundamental points, ſhoeld have his faith 
and firm and unmaved on the account of revelation * 
Than which, I think, there are hardly plainer words 
to be found out to declare, that the credibility of 
God's teſtimony depends on the natural evidence or 
probability of the things we receive from revelation ; 
and riſes and falls with it : and that the truths of 
GoD, or the articles of mere faith, loſe ſo much of 
their credibility, as they want proof from reaſon : 
which, if true, revelation may come to have no cre- 


* Second anſwer, p. 29. 
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gument in hand: our knowlege, I fay, is not on- 
ly limited to the paucity and imperfections of the 
ideas we. have, and which we employ it about, 
but even comes ſhort of that too: but how far 
it reaches let us now enquire. | 


dibility at all. For if in this preſent caſe, the credi- 
bility of this propoſition, the ſouls of men ſhall live for 
ever, revealed in ſcripture, be leſſened by confeſhng 
it cannot be demonſtratively proved from reaſon ; 
though it be aſſerted to be moſt highly probable : muſt 
not by the ſame rule its credibility dwindle away to 


nothing, if natural reaſon ſhould not be able to make 


it out to be ſo much as probable ; or ſhould place the 
probability from natural principles on the other fide ? 
For if mere want of demonſtration /e/ens the credibili- 
ty of any propoſition divinely revealed, muſt not want 
of probability, or contrary probability from natural 
reaſon, quite take away its credibility? Here at laſt 


it muſt end, if in any one caſe the veracity of Gop, 


and the credibility of the truths we receive from him 
by revelation, be ſubjected to the verdicts of human 
reaſon, and be allowed to receive any acceſſion or di- 
minution from other proofs, or want of other proofs 
of its certainty or probability, 

If this be your lordſhip's way to promote religion, 
or defend its articles, I know not what argument the 
greateſt enemies of it could uſe more effectual for the 
ſubverſion of thoſe you have undertaken to defend, 
this being to reſolve all revelation perfectly and purely 
into natural reaſon, to bound its credibility by that, 
and leave no room for faith in other things, than what 


can be accounted for by natural reaſon without reve- 


lation, . 
Your lordſhip infilts * much upon it, as if I had 
contradicted what 1 had ſaid in my Eſſay +, by ſay- 


ing, that upon my principles it cannot be demonſtra- 
Vor. III. 


* Firſt anſwer, p. 48. 54. 
+ Book ii. chap. 23. 
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$. 7. The affirmations or negations we make 


concerning the ideas we have, may, as I have be- 
fore intimated in general, be reduced to theſe 


four ſorts, viz. identity, co-exiſtence, relation, - 


tively proved, that it is an immaterial ſubſtance in us 
that thinks, however probable it be. He that will 
be at the pains to read that chapter of mine, and con- 
ſider it, will find, that my buſineſs there was to ſhew, 
that it was no harder to conceive an immaterial than a 
material ſubſtance ; and that from the ideas of thought, 
and a power of moving of matter, which we experi- 
enced in ourſelves, (ideas originally not belonging to 
matter as matter) there was, no more difficulty to con- 
clade there was an immaterial ſubſtance in us, than 
that we had material parts. Theſe ideas of thinking, 
and power of moving of matter, I, in another place, 
ſhewed did demonſtratively lead us to the certain 
knowlege of the exiſtence of an immaterial thinking 
being, in whom we have the idea of ſpirit in the ſtrict- 
eſt ſenſe ; in which ſenſe I alſo applied it to the ſoul, 
in that twenty-third chapter of my Eſſay, the eaſily 
conceivable poſſibility, nay great probability that the 
thinking ſubſtance in us is immaterial, giving me ſuf- 
ficient ground for it: in which ſenſe I ſhall think I may 
ſafely attribute it to the thinking ſubſtance in us, till your 
lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my words, that 
it is impoſſible it ſhould be immaterial. For I only 
ſay, that it is poſſible, 1. e. involves no contradiction, 
that Gos the omnipotent immaterial Spirit ſhould, if 
he pleaſes, give to ſome parcels of matter, diſpoſed 
as he thinks fit, a power of thinking and moving: 
which parcels of matter, ſo endued with a power of 
tiinking and motion, might properly be called ſpirits, 
in contradiſtinction to unthinking matter. In all which, 
1 preſume, there is no manner of contradiction, 

I juſtified my uſe of the word /þirit, in that ſenſe, 
from the authorities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the 
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and real exiſtence. I ſhall examine how far our 


knowlege extends in each of theſe. | 
6.8. Firſt, As to identity and diverſity, in this 


way of the agreement or diſagreement of our ide- 


Latin word ſpiritus, from whence Hpirit is derived, 
to the ſoul as a thinking thing, without excluding ma- 
teriality out of it. To which your lordſhip replies “, 
That Cicero, in his Tuſculan Dueſtions, ſuppoſes the 


foul not to be a finer ſort of body, but of a different 


nature from the body. — That he calls the body the pri- 


fon of the ſoul. —— And fays, That a wife man's bu- 


 fineſs is to draau off his foul from his body. And then 
your lordſhip concludes, as is uſual, with a queſtion, 
1s it poſſible now to think ſo great a man looked on the 
foul but as a modification of the body, which muſt be 
at an end with life? Anfw. No; it is impoſſible 
that a man of ſo good ſenſe as Tully, when he ufes 
the word corpus or body for the groſs and viſible parts 
of a man, which he acknowleges to be mortal, ſhould 


lool on the ſoul to be a modification of that body): 
in a diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to per- 


ſuade another, that it was immortal. It is to be ac- 
knowleged that truly great men, ſuch as he was, are 


not wont ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves, He 


bad therefore no thought concerning the modifcation 
of the body of man in the cafe : he was not ſuch a 
trifler as to examine, whether the modification of the 
body of a man was immortal, when that body itfelf 


was mortal: and therefore that which he reports as 


Diczarchus's opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning 
without any more'adof, But Cicero's was a direct, 
plain and ſenſible enquiry; viz. what the ſoul was, to 


ſee whether from thence he could diſcover its immor- 


tality ? But in all that diſcourſe in his firſt book of 
Tuſculan Queſtions, where he lays out ſo much of 
8 | 


a Firſt anſwer, p. 38.— 60. + Cap. 11 
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as, our intuitive knowlege is as far extended as 
our ideas themſelves: and there can be no idea 
in the mind, which it does not preſently, by an 
intuitive knowlege, perceive to be what it is, and 
to be different from any other. 


his reading and reaſon, there is not one ſyllable ſhew- 
ing the leaſt thought that the ſoul was an immaterial 
ſubſtance z but many things direaly to the contrary, 

Indeed, 

1. He ſhuts out the body, taken in the ſenſe he uſes 
corpus * all along, for the ſenſible organical parts of 
a man; and is poſitive that it is not the ſoul: and 
body in this ſenſe, taken for the human body, he calls 
the priſon of the ſoul ; and ſays a wiſe man, inſtancing 
in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair opportunity to 
get out of it. But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of 

matter: he calls not matter in general the priſon of 
the ſoul, nor talks a word of being ſeparate from it, 

2. He concludes, that the ſoul is not like other 
things here below, made up of a compoſition of the 
elements * 

+ He excludes the two groſs elements, earth and 
water, ſrom being the ſoul 4. 

So far he is clear and poſitive : but beyond this he 
is uncertain ; beyond this he could not get. For in 
ſome places he ſpeaks doubtfully, whether the ſoul 
be not air, or fire. Anima fit animus igniſve neſcio . 
And therefore he agrees with Panztius, that, if it be 
all elementary, it is, as he calls i it, inflammata anima. 
inflamed air; and for this he gives ſeveral reaſons b. 
And though he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature of 
its own, yet he is ſo far from thinking it immaterial, 
that he 12 +#, that the admitting it to be of an aerial 


Tuſe. Quaeſt. cap. 19, 22, 30, 31, etc. 
+ Cap. 27. + Cap. 26. | Cap. 25. 
§ Cap. 18, 19. - tf lbid, 
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6. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond ſort, which is 
the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas in co- 
exiſtence; in this our knowlege is very ſhort, 
though in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt ma- 


or igneous nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any 
thing he had ſaid. | 
That which he ſeems molt to incline to, is, that the 
foul was not at all elementary, but was of the fame 
ſubſtance with the heavens ; which Ariſtotle, to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the four elements, and the changeable 
bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made up of 
them, called guinta eſſentia. That this was Tully's 
opinion is plain from theſe words, Ergo, animus qui, 
ut ego dico, divinus eft, ut Euripides audet dicere 
Deus; et quidem ſi Deus, aut anima aut ignis eſt, 
idem eft animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura celef- 
tis et terra vacat et humore ; fic utriuſque harum re- 
rum humanus animus eſt expers. Sin autem eft quinta 
quedam-natura ab Ariſtotele inducta; primum hec 
et deorum eſt et animorum. Hanc nos ſententiam ſe- 
cuti, his ipſis verbis in Conſolatione hire expreſimus &. 
And then he goes on + to repeat thoſe his own words, 
which your lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein 
he had affirmed, in his treatiſe de Conſolat one, the 
foul not to have its original from the earth, or to be 


mixed or made of any thing earthly; but had ſaid, 


Singularis eft igitur quedam natura et vis animi ſe- 
juncta ab his ufitatis notiſque naturis : whereby, he 
tells us, he meant nothing but Ariſtotle's guirta eſſen- 
tia; which being unmixed, being that of which 
the gods and ſouls confilted, he calls it divinum 
celeſte, and concludes it eternal, it being, as he ſpeaks, 
ſeſuncta ab omni mortali concretione. From: which 
it is clear, that in all his enquiry about the ſubſtance 
H 3 | 


Cie. Tuſc. cap. 26. + Ibid. cap. 22. 
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terial part of our knowlege concerning ſubſtances, 


For our ideas of the ſpecies of ſubſtances, being, 


as I have ſhewed, nothing but certain collections 
of ſimple ideas united in one ſubject, and fo co- 


of the ſoul, his thoughts went not beyond the four 
elements, or Ariſtotle's quinta eſentia, to look for 
it. In all which there is nothing of immateriality, 
but quite the contrary. 
He was willing to believe, as good and wiſe me 
have always been, that the foul was immortal; but 


for that, it is plain he never thought of its immateri- 


ality, but as the eaſtern people do, who believe the 
ſoul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no thought, 
no conception of its immateriality. It is remarkable 
what a very conſiderable and judicious author“ ſays in 
the caſe. No opinion, ſays he, has been ſo univerſal- 
ly received as that of the immortality of the ſoul ; but 
its immateriality is a truth the knowlege whereof has 
not ſpread ſo far. And indeed it is extremely diffi- 
cult to let into the mind of a Siamite, the idea of a 


pure ſpirit. This the miſſionaries, who have been 


longeſt among them, are poſitive in. All the pagans 
of the eaſt do truly believe, that there remains ſome- 
thing of man after his death, which ſubſiſit indepen- 


 dently and ſeparately from his body. But they give 


extenſion and figure to that which remains, and at- 


tribute to it all the ſame members, all the ſame ſub- 
lancet, both ſolid and liquid, which your bodies are 


compoſed of, They only ſuppeſe that the ſouls are of 
a matter ſubtile enough to eſcape being ſeen or hand- 
Such were the Shades and the Manes of the 


the ſouls, anſwerable to thoſe of the bodies, that Virgil 


ſuppoſed Aneas knew Palinurus, Dido, and Anchiſes 


in the other world. 


Loubere du Royaume de Siam, tom. i. c. 19. $. 4. 
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exiſting together: v. g. our idea of flame is a body 
hot, luminous, and moving upwards; of gold, a 
body heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, 


and fuſible : theſe, or ſome ſuch complex ideas as 


This gentleman was not a man that travelled into 
thoſe parts for his pleaſure, and to have the opportuni- 
ty to tell ſtrange ſtories, collected by chance, when he 
returned: but one choſen for the purpoſe (and he 
ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to inquire into the 


ſingularities of Siam. And he has ſo well acquitted: 


himſelf of the commiſſion, which his epiſtle dedicato- 


ry tells us he had, to inform himſelf exactly of what 


was moſt remarkable there, that had we but an ac- 
count of other countries of the eaſt; as he has given 
us of this kingdom, which be was an envoy to, we 
ſhould be much better acquainted than we are, with 
the manners, notions, and religions of that part of the 


world, inhabited by civilized nations, who want net- 
ther good ſenſe nor acuteneſs of reaſon, though not 


calt into the mould of the logic and philoſophy of our 
ſchools, « | | 

But to return to Cicero: it is plain, that in his en- 
quiries about the ſoul, his thoughts went not at all-be- 
yond matter. This the expreſſions that dropt from 
him in ſeveral places of this book, evidently ſhew. 
For example, that the ſouls of excellent men and wo- 
men aſcended into heaven ; of others that they remam- 
ed here on earth : that the ſoul is hot and warms the 


body: that at its leaving the body it penetrates and 


divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moiſt 
ar: that it ſtops in the region of fire, and aſcends no 
lather, the equality of warmth and weight making 
that its proper place, where it is nouriſhed and ſuſtain- 
ed with the ſame things, wherewith the ſtars are nou- 
ned and ſuſtained, and that by the convenience of 


+ Tuſc. Quacſt, cap. 13. 
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theſe in mens minds, do theſe two names of the dif. 


ferent ſubſtances, flame and gold, ſtand for. When 
we would know any thing farther concerning thee, 
or any other ſort of ſubſtances, what do we en- 


its neighbourhood it ſhall there have a elearer view, 
and fuller knowlege of the heavenly bodies“: that the 
ſoul alſo from this height ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer 
proſpect of the globe of the earth, the diſpolition of 
whoſe parts will then lie before it in one view þ : that 
K is hard to determine what conformation, ſize, and 
place, the ſoul has in the body : that 1t 1s too ſubtle 
to be ſeen : that it is in the haman body as in a houſe, 
or a veſſel, or a receptacle 1. All which are expref. 
fions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them 
had not in his mind ſeparated materiality from the idea 
of the ſoul. 

It may perhaps be rephed, that a great part of this 
which we find in chapter nineteen, is ſaid upon the prin- 
ciples of thoſe who would have the ſoul to be anima 


inflammata, inflamed air. I grant it. But it is alſo 
to be obſerved, that in this nineteenth, and the two 


following chapters, he does not only not deny, but 
even admits, that ſo material a thing as inflamed ar 
may think, 

The truth of the caſe, in ſhort, is this; Cicero was 
willing to believe the foul immortal, but when he 
ſought in the nature of the foul itſelf ſomething to e. 


ſtabliſn this his belief into a certainty of ir, he found 
* himſelf at a loſs. He confeſſed he knew not what the 


foul was; but the not knowing what it was, he ar. 
gues ||, was no reaſon to conclude it was not. And 


thereupon he proceeds to the repetition of what he 
had ſaid in his ſixth book, de „ ag concerning 


me ſoul. The argument, which, borrowed from 


* Cic. Tuſc. cap. 1 9. + [bid cap. 20. 
4 Ibid. cap. 2. | I Ibid. cap. 2» 
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quire but what other qualities, or powers, theſe 
ſubſtances have, or have not? Which is nothin 
eſe but to know, what other ſimple ideas do, or 
do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that com- 
plex idea ? | | 


Plato, he there makes uſe of, if it have any force in 


it, not only proves the ſoul to be immortal, but more 
than, I think, .your lordſhip will allow to be true : 
for it proves it to be eternal, and without beginning, 
as well as without end, neque nata certa eſt, et æter- 
na et, ſays he. | 

Indeed from the faculties of the ſoul he concludes 
right, that it is of divine original: but as to the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſoul, he at the end of this diſcourſe con- 
cerning its faculties , as well as at the beginning of 
it T, is not aſhamed to own his ignorance, what it is 
fnima fit animus, igniſve, neſctio; nec me pudet ut 


iflos, fateri neſcire quod neſciam, Illud, ſi ulla alia 


de re obſcura affirmare peſſum, five anima, ſive ignis 
ſit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divinum t. So that all 
the certainty he could attain to about the ſoul, was, 
that he was confident there was ſomething divine in it, 
i. e. there were faculties in the ſoul that could not 
reſult from-the nature of matter, but muſt have their 
original from a divine power; but yet thoſe qualities, 
as divine as they were, he acknowleged might be 
placed in breath or fire, which your lordſhip will not 
deny to be material ſubſtances. So that all thoſe di- 
vine qualities, which he ſo much and fo juſtly ex- 
tols in the ſoul, led him not, as appears, ſo much as 
to any the leaſt thought of immateriality, This is de- 
monſtration, that he built them not upon an excluſion 
of materiality out of the ſoul ; for he avowedly pro- 
feſſes he does not know, but breath, or fire, might be 


Cie. Tuſe. cap. 25. + Ibid. cap. 22. 
Ibid. cap. 25. © 
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$.10. This, how weighty and conſiderable a a 
part ſoever of human ſcience, is yet very narrow, 
and fcarce any at all. The reaſon whereof is, 
that the ſimple ideas, whereof our complex ideas 


this thinking thing in us: and in all his conſiderations 
about the ſubſtance of the foul itſelf, he ſtuck in ar 
or fire, or Ariſtotle's quinta efſentia ; for beyond thoſe, 
it is evident, he went not. | 

But with all his proofs out of Plato, to whoſe au- 
thority he defers ſo much, with all the arguments his 
vaſt reading and great parts could furniſh him with for 


the immortality of the foul, he was fo little ſatisfied, 


ſo far from being certain, ſo far from any thought 
that he had, or could prove it, that he over and over 
again profeſſes his ignorance and doubt of it, In the 
beginning he enumerates the feveral opinions of the 


philoſophers, which he had well ſtudied, about it: 


and then full of uncertainty, ſays, Harum ſententia- 
rum que vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit, que veri fi- 
millima magna queſtio*, And towards the latter 
end, having gone them all over again, and one after 
another examined them, he profeſſes himſelf (till at a 


| Joſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor what to de- 


termine. Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens nen- 
nunquam hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplandi 
diligentiam omittimus, Itague dubitans, circum- 
ſpectant, hefitans multa adverſa revertens tanquam 
in rate in mari immenſo, noſira vehitur oratio}. 
And to conclude this argument, when the perſon he 
introduces as diſcourſing with him, tells him he is re- 
ſolved to keep firm to the belief of the immortality, 
Tully anſwers Z, Laudo id quidem, et fi nibil animis 
oportet confidere: movemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute 
concluſo, labamus, mutamuſque ſententiam clarioribus 
etiam in rebus ; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas. 


* Cic. Tue. cap. 11. 
$ Ibid, Cap. 32, 


+ Ibid. cap. 30. 
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of ſubſtances are made up, are, for the moſt part, 
ſuch as carry. with them, in their own nature, no 
viſible neceſſary connexion, or inconſiſtency with 
any other ſimple ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence with 
them we would inform ourſelves about. 


So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the Spirit 
of truth, that though the light of nature gave ſome 
obſcure glimmering, ſome uncertain hopes of a future 
ſtate; yet human reaſon could attain to no clearneſs, 
no certainty about it, but that it was Jesvs CHRIS 
alone who had brought life and immortality to light, 
through the goſpel f. Though we are now told, that 
to own the inability of natural reaſon to bring im mor- 
tality to light, or, which paſſes for the ſame, to own 
principles upon which the immateriality of the ſoul 
(and, as it is urged, conſequently its immortality 
cannot be demonſtratively proved, does leſſen the be- 
lief of this article of revelation, which I ESS CHRIST 
alone has brought to light, and which conſequently 
the ſcripture aſſures us is eſtabliſhed and made certain 
only by revelation. This would not perhaps have 
ſcemed ſtrange, from thoſe who are juſtly complained 
of for ſlighting the revelation of the goſpel, and there- 
fore would not be much regarded, if they ſhould con- 
tradict ſo plain a text of ſcripture, in favour of their 


all· ſuffcient reaſon: but what uſe the promoters of 


ſcepticiſm and infidelity, in an age ſo much ſuſpected 
by your lordſhip, may make of what comes from one 

your preat authority and learning, may deſerve 
your conſideration. 


And thus, my lord, I hope, I have ſatisfied you 


concerning Cicero's opinion about the ſou], in his firſt 


book of Tuſculan Queſtions ; which, though I eafily 


believe, as your lordſhip ſays, you are no flranger to, 


Jet, I humbly conceive, you have not ſhewn (and up- 


* 


+ 2 Tim. i. 10. 
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56. 11. The ideas, that our complex ones of 


ſubſtances are made up of, and about which our 
knowlege, concerning ſubſtances is moſt employ- 


ed, are thoſe of their ſecondary qualities, which 


on a careful peruſal of that treatiſe again, I think I 
may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one word in it, that 
expreſſes any thing like a notion in Tully of the ſoul's 
immateriality, or its being an immaterial ſubſtance. 
From what you bring out of Virgil your lordſhip 
concludes , That he no more than Cicero does me any 
kindneſs in this matter, being both afſerters of the 


fouls immortality. My lord, were not the queſtion 
of the ſoul's immateriality, according to cuſtom, 


changed. here into that of its mortality, which I am 
no leſs an aſſerter of than either of them, Cicero and 
Virgil, do me all the kindneſs I defired of them in this 
matter; and that was to ſhew, that they attributed 
the word /þiritus to the ſoul of man, without any 


thought of its immateriality ; and this the verſes you 


yourſelf bring out of Virgil }, 


Et cum frigida mors animd ſeduxerit artus, 
Omnibus, umbra locis adero, dabis improbe prnas, 


confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his fixth 


book; and for this monſieur de la Loubere ſhall be 
my witneſs in the words above ſet down out of him ; 
where he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the hea- 
thens of our days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt 
the antient Greeks and Romans, who thought the 
ſouls or ghoſts of men departed, did not die with the 
body, without thinking them to be perfectly immate- 
rial; the latter being much more incomprehenſible to 
them than the former. 8 3 

Your lordſhip's anſwer ꝓ concerning what is faid 
Eccleſ. xiii. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the 


Firſt anſwer, p. 62, 63. 


+ Eneid. iv. 383. 
+ Firſt anſwer, p. 64, 6s. | 
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depending all, as has been ſhewn, upon the pri- 


mary qualities of their minute and inſenſible parts; 
or it not upon them, upon ſomething yet more 


remote from our com prebenſion, it is im poſſible 


ſoul to be immortal, which was not what I queſtion» 
ed: all that I quoted that place for, was to ſhew, 
that ſpirit in Engliſh might properly be applied to the 
ſoul, without any notion of its immateriality, as TY? 
was by Solomon, which whether he thought the 
ſouls of men to be immaterial, does little appear in 
that paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the ſouls of men and 
beaſts together, as he does. But farther, what I 
contended for, 1s evident from that place, in that the 
word ſpirit is there applied, by our tranſlators, to the 
ſouls of beaſts, which your lordſhip, I think, does not 


rank amongſt the immaterial, and conſequently im- 


mortal /pirits, though they have ſenſe and ſpontane- 
ous. motion, 

But you ſay *, JF the foul be not of itſelf a free 
thinking ſubſtance, you do not fee what foundation 
there is in nature fer a day of Judgment, Anfaw. 
Though the heathen world did not of old, nor do to 
this day, ſee a foundation in nature for a day of judg- 
nent: yet in revelation, if that will ſatisfy your 
lordſhip, every one may ſee a foundation for a day of 
judgment, becauſe Gop has poſitively declared it; 
though Gop has not, by that revelation, taught us, 
what the ſubſtance of the ſoul is ; nor has any where 
ſad, that the ſoul of itſelf is a free agent, V hatſo- 
ever any created ſubſtance is, it is not * ſelf, but is 
by the good pleaſure of its Creator: whatever degrees 


of perfection it has, it has from the bountiful hand of 


ts Maker, For it is true in a natural, as well as 
a ſpiritual ſenſe, what St. Paul ſays , Vet that we are 
Vor. III. I 


* Firſt anſwer, p. 65. + 2 Cor. ni. $, 
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98 AN ESSAY ON Book Iv. 
we ſhould know, which have a neceſſary union 
or inconſiſtency one with another : for not know- 
ing the root they ſpring from, not knowing what 
ſize, figure, and texture of parts they are, on 


ſufficient of ourſelves to think any thing as of our- 
ſelves, but our ſufficiency is of God. ee 
But your lordſhip, as I gueſs, by your following 
words, would argue, that a material ſubſtance cannot 
be a free agent; whereby, I ſuppoſe; you only mean, 


that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid ſubſtance 


ſhould begin, ſtop, or change its own motion. To 
which give me leave to anſwer, that when you can 
make it conceivable, how any created, finite, depen- 
dent ſubſtance can move itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own 
motion, which it muſt, to be a free agent; I ſuppoſe 
you will find it no harder for Gos to beſtow this 
power on a ſolid, than an unfolid created ſubſtance, 
Tully, in the place above-quoted *, could not con- 
ceive this power to be in any thing, but what was 
from eternity; Cum pateat igitur æternum id eſe 
quod ſeipſum moveat, quis eft qui hanc naturam animis 
eie tributam neget ? But though you cannot /ee how 
any created ſubſtance, ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free 
agent, (pardon me, my lord, if I put in both, till 
your lordſhip pledfe to explain it of either, and ſhew 
the manner how either of them can, of itſelf, move 
iiſelf or any thing elſe) yet I do not think, you will 
ſo far deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty 
there is to ſee how they are free agents, as to doubt 
whether there be foundation enough for a day of judg- 
ment. | 

It is not for me to judge how far your lordſhip's 
ſpeculations reach : but finding in myſelf nothing to 
be truer than what the wife Solomon tells me +, 4 
thou knoweft not what is the way of the ſpirit, nor how 


* Tuſculan. Quaeſt. lib. i. cap. 23. + Eccl. xi. 5. 
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| which depend and from which reſult thoſe quali- 


ties which make our complex idea of gold, it is 
impoſſible we ſhould know what other qualities 
reſult from, or are incompatible with the ſame 


the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with 
child; even ſa thou knoweſt not the works of God who 
maketh all things. 1 gratefully receive and rejoice in 
the light of revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many 
things ; the manner whereof my poor reaſon can by 
no means make out to me: omnipotency, I know, can 


do any thing that contains in it no contradiction ; ſo 


that I readuly believe whatever Gov has declared, 
though my reaſon find difficulties in it, which it can- 
not maſter, As in the preſent caſe, Gop having re- 
vealed that there ſhall be a day of judgment, I think 


that foundation enough to conclude men are /ree e- 


nouph to be made anſwerable for their actions, and 
to receive according to what they have done, though, 
how man is a free agent, ſurpaſs my explication or com- 
prehenſion. 

In anſwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke “, 
your lordſhip aſks , #hether, from theſe words of our 
Saviour, it follows, that a ſpirit is only an appear- 
ance, I anfwer, No; nor do | know who drew ſuch 
an inference from them: but it follows, that in ap- 
paritions there is ſomething that appears, and that 
which appears is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this 
was properly called 2vrvaz, and was often looked up- 
on, by thoſe who called it vec in Greek, and now 
call it /þirit in Engliſh, to be the ghoſt or ſoul of one 
departed, which I hambly conceive juſtifies my uſe of 
the word ſpirit, for a thinking voluntary agent, whe- 
ther material or immaterial]. 

t 2 


* 


* Chap. xxiv. ver. 39. j Firſt anſwer, p. 66. 
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we ſhould know, which have a neceſſary union 
or inconſiſtency one with another : for not know- 
ing the”root they ſpring from, not knowing what 
ſize, figure, and texture of parts they are, on 


ſufficient of ourſelves to think any thing as of ours 
ſelves, but our ſufficiency is of God. : 


Hut your lordſhip, as I gueſs, by your following 
words, would argue, that a material ſubſtance cannot 
be a free agent; whereby, 1 ſuppoſe; you only mean, 
that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid ſubſtance 
ſhould begin, ſtop, or change its own- motion. To 
which give me leave to anſwer, that when you can 
make it conceivable, how any created, finite, depen- 
dent ſubſtance can move itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own 
motion, which it muſt, to be a free agent; I ſuppoſe 
you will find it no harder for Gos to beſtow this 
power on a ſolid, than an unſolid created ſubſtance, 
Tully, in the place above - quoted “, could not con- 
ceive this power to be in any thing, but what was 
from eternity; Cum pateat igitur æternum id eſe 
quod ſeipſum maveat, quis eft qui hanc naturam animis 
efſe tributam neget? But though you cannot /ze how 
any created ſubſtance, ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free 
agent, (pardon me, my lord, if I put in both, till 
your lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and ſhew 
the manner how either of them can, of" zt/e/f, move 
i:ſelf or any thing elſe) yet I do not think, you will 
ſo far deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty 
there is to /-e how they are free agents, as to doubt 
whether there be foundation enough for a day of judg- 
ment. 

It is not for me to judge how far your lordſhip's 
ſpeculations reach : but finding in myſelf nothing to 
be truer than what the wife Solomon tells me F, 4: 
thou knoweſt not what is the way of the ſpirit, nor how 


* Tuſculan. Quaeſt. lib. i. cap. 23. f Ecel xi. 5. 
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which depend and from which reſult thoſe quali- 


ties which make our complex idea of gold, it is 
impoſſible we ſhould know what other qualities 
reſult from, or are incompatible with the ſame 


the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with 
child: even fa thou knoweſt not the works of God who 
maketh all things. I gratefully receive and rejoice in 
the light of revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many 


things; the manner whereof my poor reaſon can by 


no means make out to me: omnipotency, I know, can 


do any thing that contains in it no contradiction ; fo 


that I readily believe whatever GOD has declared, 
though my reaſon find difficulties in it, which it can- 
not maſter, As in the preſent caſe, Gop having re- 


' vealed that there ſhall be a day of judgment, I think 
that foundation enough to conclude men are free e- 


nough to be made anſwerable for their actions, and 
to receive according to what they have done, though, 
how man is a free agent, ſurpaſs my explication or com- 
prehenſion. 

In anſwer to the place I brought” out-of St. Luke * 
your lordſhip alks , ether, from theſe words of by 
Saviour, it follows, that a fpirit is only an appear- 
ance, I anfwer, No; nor do I know who drew ſuch 
an inference from them: but it follows, that in ap- 
paritions there is ſomething that appears, and that 
which 54 ue is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this 
was properly called 2vvaz, and was often looked up- 


on, by thoſe who called it ναιτατα in Greek, and now 


call it ſpirit in Engliſh, to be the ghoſt or * of one 
departed, which I humbly conceive juſtifies my uſe of 
the word ſþirit, for a thinking voluntary agent, whe- 
ther material or immaterial]. 

1 2 


* 


Chap. xxiv. ver. 39. t Firſt anſwer, p. 66. 
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conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of gold; and 
ſo conſequently muſt always co-exiſt with that 
complex idea we have of it, or elſe are inconſiſt- 
ent With it. | | 

$.12, Beſides this ignorance of the primary 
qualities of the inſenſible parts of bodies, on which 
depend all their ſecondary qualities, there-is yet 
another and more incurable part of ignorance, 
which ſets us more remote from a certain know- 
lege of the co-exiſtence or inco-exiſtence, if I may 
ſo ſay, of different ideas in the ſame ſubject; and 
that is, that there is no diſcoverable connexion 
between any ſecondary quality, and thoſe prima- 
ry qualities that it depends on. OLE 

'$. 13. That the ſize, figure, and motion of one 
body ſhould cauſe a change in the ſize, figure, and 
motion of another body, is not beyond our con- 
ception : the ſeparation of the parts of one body, 
upon the intruſion of another; and the change 
from reſt to motion, upon impulſe ; theſe, and 


Your lordſhip ſays *, That I grant, * that it can- 
not, upon theſe principles, be demonſtrated, that the 
* ſpiritual ſubſtance in us is immaterial :* from whence 
yow conclude, That then my grounds of certainty, from 
ideas, are plainly given up. This being a way of ar- 


guing that you often make uſe of, I have often had 


occalion to conſider it, and cannot, after all, ſee the 


- force of this argument. I acknowlege, that this or 


that propoſition cannot, upon my principles, be de- 
monſtrated; ergo, I grant this propoſition to be falſe. 
That certainty conſiſts in the perception of the agree- 

ment or diſagreement of ideas. For that is my ground 
of certainty, and till that be given up, my ground: of 
certainty are not given up. | 


* Firſt anſwer, p. 67. 
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the like, ſeem to us to have ſome connexion one 
with another. And if. we know theſe primary 
qualities of bodies, we might have reaſon to hope, 
we might be able to know a great deal more of 
theſe operations of them one upon another : but 
our minds not being able to diſcover any connexi- 
on betwixt theſe primary qualities, of bodies, and 
the ſenſations that are produced in us by them, 
we can never be able to eſtabliſh certain and un- 
doubted rules, of the conſequence or co-exiſtence 
of any ſecondary qualities, though we could diſ- 
cover the ſize, figure, or motion of thoſe inviſible 
parts, which immediately produce them. We 
are ſo far from knowing what figure, fize, or 
motion of parts produce a. yellow colour, a ſweet 
taſte, or a ſharp ſound, that we can by no means 
conceive how any fize, figure, or motion of any 
particles, can poſſibly produce in us the idea of 
any colour, taſte, or ſound whatſoever ; there is 
no conceivable connexion” betwixt the one and the 
other, 

$. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to 
diſcover by our ideas, (the only true way of cer- 
tain and univerſal knowlege,) what other ideas 
are to be found conſtantly joined with that of our 
complex idea of any fubſtance: fince we neither 
know the real conſtitution of the minute parts on 
which their qualities do depend; nor, did we 


know them, could we diſcover any neceſſary con- 


nexion between them, and any of the ſecondary 
qualities: which is neceſſary to- be done, before 
we can certainly know their neceſſary co-exiſtence. 
So that let our complex idea of any ſpecies of ſub- 
ſtances, be what it will, we can hardly, from the 
fimple ideas contained in it, certainly determine 
the neceſſary co-exiſtence of any other quality 
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102 AN ESSAY ON Book IV. 
whatſoever. Our knowlege in all theſe enquiries, 
reaches very little farther than our experience, 


Indeed ſome few of the primary qualities have a 
neceſſary dependence, and viſible connexion one 


with another, as figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes ex- 


tenſion ; receiving or communicating motion b 
impulſe, ſuppoſes ſolidity. But though theſe, 
and perhaps ſome others of our ideas have, yet 
there are ſo few of them, that have a viſible con- 
nexion one with another, that we can by intuiti- 


on or demonſtration, diſcover the co-exiſtence of 


very few of the qualities are to be found united 
in ſubſtauces: and we are left only to the aſſiſt- 
ance of our ſenſes, to make known to us what 
qualities they contain. For of all the qualities 


that are co-exiſtent in any ſubject, without this 


dependence and evident connexion of their ideas 
one with another, we cannot know certainly any 


two to co-exiſt any farther, than experience, by 


our ſenſes, informs us. Thus though we ſee 
the yellow colour, and upon trial find the weight, 
malleableneſs, fuſibility, and fixedneſs, that are 
united in a piece of gold; yet becauſe no one of 
theſe ideas has any evident dependence, or neceſla- 
ry connexion with the other, we cannot certainly 
know, that where any four of theſe are, the fifth 
will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it 
may be: becauſe the higheſt probability amounts 


not to certainty ; without which there can be no 


true knowlege. For this co-exiſtence can be no 
farther known, than it is perceived; and it can- 
not be perceived but either in particular ſubjects, 
by the obſervation of our ſenſes, or in general, by 
the neceſſary connexion of the ideas. themſelves. ' 
$6.15. As to incompatibility or repugnancy to 
co-exiſtence, we may know, that any ſubject can 
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have of each ſort of primary qualities, but one 
particular at once, v. g. each particular extenſi - 
on, figure, number of parts, motion, excludes 
all other of each kind. The like alſo is certain 
of all ſenſible ideas peculiar to each ſenſe; for 
whatever of each kind is preſent in any ſubject, 
excludes all other of that fort; v. g. no one ſub- 
je&t can have two {mells, or two colours at the 
ſame time. To this, perhaps, will be ſaid, has 
not an opall, or the infuſion of lignum nephriti- 
cum, two. colours at the ſame time? To which 
I anſwer, that theſe bodies, to eyes differently 
placed, may at the ſame time afford different co-- 
jours: but I take liberty alſo to ſay, that to eyes 
differently placed, it is different parts of- the 
object that reflect the particles of light: and 
therefore it is not the ſame part of the object, and 
ſo not the very fame ſubject, which at the ſame 
time appears both yellow and azure, For, it is 
as impoſſible that the very ſame particle of any bo- 
dy, ſhould, at the ſame time, differently modify 
or reflect the rays of light, as that it ſhould have 
two different figures and texturesat the ſame time. 
$.16, But as to the powers of ſubſtances to 
change the ſenſible qualities of other bodies, which 
make a great part of our enquiries about them, 
and is no inconſiderable branch of our knowlege; 


I doubt, as to theſe, whether our knowlege 


reaches much farther than our experience; or 
whether we can come to the diſcovery of moſt 
of theſe powers, and be certain that they are in 
any ſubject by the connexion with any of thoſe 
ideas, which to us make its eſſence. Becauſe the 
active and paſſive powers of bodies, and their 
ways of operating, conſiſting in a texture and mo- 
tion of parts, which we cannot, by any means, 
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come to diſcover: it is but in very few caſes, we 
can be able to perceive their dependence on, or 
repugnance to any of thoſe ideas, which make 
our complex one of that ſort of things. I have 
here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian hypotheſis, 
as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an in- 

telligible explication of the qualities of bodies; 
and, I fear, the weakneſs of human underſtanding 
is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another; which will af- 
ford us a fuller and clearer diſcovery of the neceſ- 


ſary connexion, and co-exiſtence of the powers, 


which are to be obſerved united in feveral ſorts of 
them. This at leaſt is. certain, that which ever 
hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that it is 
not my buſinefs to determine) our knowlege con- 
cerning corporeal fubſtances, will be very little 
advanced by any of them, till we are made to ſee 
what qualities and powers of bodies have a neceſ- 
fary connexion or repugnancy one with another; 


which, in the preſent ſtate of philoſophy, 1 think, : 


we know but to a very ſmall degree: and, I doubt, 


whether with thoſe faculties we have, we fhall 


ever be able to carry our general knowlege (I ſay 


not particular experience) in this part much far- 


ther. Experience is that, which, in this part, 
we muſt depend on. And it were to be wiſhed, 
that it were more improved. We find the ad- 
vantages ſome mens generous pains have this way 
brought to the ftock of natural knowlege. And 


if others, eſpecially the philoſophers by fire, who | 


pretend to it, had been fo wary in their obſerva- 
tions, and fincere in their reports, as thoſe who 
call themſelves philoſophers oaght to have been ; 
our acquaintance with the bodies here about Us, 
and our inſight into their powers and operations, 


had been yet much greater.-- 
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9. 17. If we are at a loſs in reſpect of the pow. 
ers and operations of bodies, I think it is eaſy to 
conclude, we are much more in the dark in refe- 
rence to ſpirits; whereof we naturally have no 
ideas, but what we draw from that of our own, 
by reflecting on the operations of our own ſouls 
within us, as far as they can come within our ob- 
ſervation, But how inconſiderable a rank the 
ſpirits that inhabit our bodies, hold amongſt thoſe 
various, and poſſibly innumerable, kinds of nobler 
beings; and how far ſhort they come of the en- 
dowments and perfections of cherubims and ſera- 
phims, and infinite ſorts of ſpirits above us, is 
what, by a tranſient hint, in anothe rplace, I have 
offered to my reader's conſideration. 

(.18, As to the third ſort of our knowlege, viz. 


the agreement or diſagreement of any of our ideas 


in any other relation: this, as it is the largeſt field 
of our knowlege, ſo it is hard to determine how 
far it may extend: becavſe the advances that are 


made in this part of knowlege, depending on our 


lagacity, in finding intermediate ideas, that _ 
ſhew the relations and habitudes of ideas, whoſe 
co-exiſtence is not conſidered, it is a hard matter 
to tell, when we are at an end of ſuch diſcoveries; 
and when reaſon has all the helps it is capable of, 
for the finding of proofs, or examining the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of remote ideas. They that 
are ignorant of algebra, cannot imagine the won- 
ders in this kind are to be done by it; and what 
farther improvements and helps, advantageous to 
other parts of knowlege, the ſagacious mind of 
man may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. 
This at leaſt I believe, that the ideas of quantity 
are not thoſe alone that are capable of demonſtra- 
wn and knowlege; and that other, and perhaps 


there is no property, there is no injuſtice, is a pro- 


eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, | 
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more uſeful parts of contemplation, would afford 
us certainty, if vices, paſſions, and domineering 
intereſt did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch endea- 


The idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in power, 
goodnefs, and wiſdom, whoſe workmanſhip we 
are, and on whom we depend; and the idea of 


ourſelves, as underſtanding rational beings, bein 


ſuch as are clear in us, would, I fuppoſe, if duly 
conſidered, and purſued, afford fuch foundations 
of our duty and rules of action, as might place 
morality amongſt the ſciences capable of demon- 
ſtration : wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf- 
evident propoſitions,” by neceſſary conſequences, 


as inconteſtable as thoſe in mathematics, the mea- 


ſures of right and wrong might be made out, to 
any one that will apply himſelf with the fame in- 
differency and attention to the one, as he does to 
the other of theſe ſciences. The relation of other 
modes may certainly be perceived, as well as thoſe 
of number and extenſion : and I cannot ſee why 
they ſhould nor alſo be capable of demonſtration, 
if due methods were thought on to examine, or 
purſue their agreement or diſagreement. Where 


poſition as certain as any demonſtration in Euclid: 
for the idea of property, being a right to any 
thing; and the idea to which the name injuſtice 
is given, being the invaſion or violation of that 
right; it is evident, that thoſe ideas being thus 


can as certainly know this propoſition to be true, 
as that a triangle has three angles equal to two 
right ones. Again, No government allows abſolute 
liberty : the idea of government being the eftabliſh- 
ment of ſociety upon certain rules or laws, which 
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require conformity to them; and the idea of abſo- 
late liberty being for any one to do whatever he pleaſ- 
es; I am as capable of being certain of the truth 
of this propoſition, as of any in the mathematics. 
5.19, That which in this reſpect has given 
the advantage to the ideas of quantity, and made 
them thought more capable of certainty and de- 
monſtration, is, N | 
Firſt, That they can be ſet down and repreſent- 
ed by ſenſible marks, which have a greater and 
nearer correſpondence with them than any words 
or ſounds whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on pa- 
per are copies of the ideas in the mind, and not 
liable to the uncertainty that words carry in their 
ſignification. An angle, circle, or ſquare, drawn 
in lines, lies open to the view, and cannot be mi- 


ſtaken: it remains unchangeable, and may at lei - 


ſure be conſidered and examined, and the demon- 
ſtration be reviſed, and all the parts of it may be 
gone over more than once, without any danger of 
the leaſt change in the ideas. This cannot be thus 
done in moral ideas, we have no ſenſible marks 
that reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them 
down; we have nothing but words to expreſs 
them by; which though, when written, they re- 
main the ſame, yet the ideas they ſtand for, may 
change in the ſame man; and it is very ſeldom, 
that they are not different in different perſons. 
Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater 
difficulty in ethics, is, that moral ideas are com- 
monly more complex than thoſe of the figures or- 
dinarily conſidered in mathematics. From whence 
theſe two inconveniencies follow. 1. That their 
names are of more uncertain ſignification, the 
preciſe collection of ſimple ideas they ſtand for 
not being fo eaſily agreed on, and ſo the ſign that 
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is uſed for them in communication always, and 
in thinking often, does not ſteddily carry with it 
the ſame idea. Upon which the ſame diſorder, 
confuſion, and error follows, as would if a man, 
going to demonſtrate ſomething of an heptagon, 


ſhould in the diagram he took to do it, leave out 


one of the angles, or by over - ſight make the fi- 
gure with one angle more than the name ordina- 
rily imported, or he intended it ſhould, when at 
firſt he thought of his demonſtration. This of- 
ten happens and is hardly avoidable in very com- 
plex moral ideas, where the ſame name being re- 


tained, one angle, i. e. one ſimple idea is left out 


or put in, in the complex one, ſtill called by the 
ſame name, more at one time than another. 2. 
From the complexedneſs of theſe moral ideas there 
follows another inconvenience, viz. that the mind 
cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe combinations, ſo 


exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the exa- 


mination of the habitudes and correſpondencies, 
agreements or difagreements, of ſeveral of them 


one with another; eſpecially where it is to be 


judged of by long deductions, and the interven- 
tion of ſeveral other complex ideas, to ſhew the 
agreement or diſagreement of two remote ones. 
The great help againſt this, which mathema- 
ticians find in diagrams and figures, which re- 
main analterable in their draughts, is very appa- 
rent, and the memory would often have great 
difficulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, 
whilſt the mind went over the parts of them, ſtep 
by ſtep, to examine their ſeveral correſpondencies: 
and though in caſting up a long ſum, either in 
addition, multiplication, or diviſion, every part 
be oaly a progreſſion of the mind, taking a view 
of its own ideas, and conſidering their agreement 
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or diſagreement; and the reſolution of the que- 
ſtion be nothing but the reſult of the whole, made 
up of ſuch particulars, whereof the mind has a 
clear perception; yet without ſetting down the 
ſeveral parts by marks, whoſe preciſe ſignifications 
are known, and by marks, that laſt and remain 
in view when the memory had let them go, it 
would be almoſt impoſlible to carry fo many dif- 
ferent ideas in mind, without confounding, or 
letting ſlip ſome parts of the reckoning, and 
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thereby making all our reaſonings about it uſe- 


leſs. In which caſe, the cyphers or marks help 

not the mind at all to perceive the agreement of 
any two or more numbers, their equalities or pro- 
portions : that the mind has only by intuition of 


its own ideas of the numbers themſelves. But the 


numerical characters are helps to the memory, to 
record and retain the ſeveral ideas about which the 
demonſtration is made, whereby a man may know 
how far his intuitive knowlege, in furveying ſeveral 
of the particulars, has proceeded ; that ſo he may, 
without confuſion, go on to what is yet unknown, 
and, at laſt, have in one view before him the re- 
ſult of all his perceptions and reaſonings. 
9. 20, One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral 
ideas, which has made them be thought not cap- 
able of demonſtration, may, in a good meaſure, 
be remedied by definitions, ſetting down that 
collection of ſimple ideas, which every term ſhall 
ſtand for, and then uſing the terms ſteadily and 
conſtantly for that preciſe collection. And what 
methods algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may 
hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other difficulties, 
is not eaſy to foretel. Confident I am, that if 
men would, in the fame method, and with the 
ſame indifferency, ſearch after moral, as they do 
Vo. III. K | 
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mathematical truths, they would find them to 
have a ſtronger connexion one with another, 
and a more neceſſary conſequence from our clear 
and diſtin& ideas, and to come nearer perfect de- 

monſtration, than is commonly imagined. But 
much of this is not to be expected, whilſt the de- 
ſire of eſteem, riches, or power, makes men e- 
ſpouſe the well endowed opinions in faſhion, and 


then ſeek arguments, either to make good their 


beauty, or varniſh over and cover their deformi- 
ty. Nothing being. ſo beautiful to the eye, as 


truth is to the mind; nothing ſo deformed and 


irreconcilable to the nee as a lye. For 


though many a man can, with ſatisfaction enough, 


own a no very handſome wife in his boſom; yet 
who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has 
eſpouſed a falſhood, and received into his breaſt 
ſo ugly a thing as a lye? Whilſt the parties of 
men cram their tenets down all mens throats, 
whom they can get into their power, without 
permitting them to examine their truth or falſ- 
hood, and will not let truth have fair play in the 
world, nor men the liberty to ſearch after it; 
what improvements can be expected of this kind ? 
What greater light can be hoped for in the mo- 


ral ſciences? The ſubject part of mankind, in 


moſt places, might, inſtead thereof, with Ægyp- 
tian bondage, expect Ægyptian darkneſs, were not 
the candle of the LoR D ſet up by himſelf in mens 
minds, which it is impoſſible for the breath or 
power of man wholly to extinguiſh. | 

$. 21. As to the fourth ſort of our knowlege, 
viz, of the real actual exiſtence of things, we have 
an intuitive knowlege of our own exiſtence; a 


demonſtrative knowlege of the exiſtence of a Gon ; 


of the exiſtence of any thing elſe, we have no o- 
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ther but a ſenſitive knowlege, which extends not 
beyond the objects preſent to our ſenſes. 


9. 22. Our knowlege being ſo narrow, as I have 


ſnewed, it will, perhaps, give us ſome light into 
the preſent ſtate of our minds, if we look a little 
into the dark fide, and take a view of our igno- 
rance: which being infinitely larger than our 
knowlege, may ſerve much to the quieting of 
diſputes, and improvement of uſeful knowlege; 
if diſcovering how far we have clear and diltinct 
ideas, we confine our thoughts within the con- 
templation of thoſe things; that are within the 
reach of our underſtandings, and launch not out 
into that abyſs of darkneſs (where we have not 
eyes to ſee, nor faculties to perceive any thing,) 
out of a preſumption, that nothing is beyond our 
comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfied of the folly 
of {ach a conceit, we need not go far, He that 
knows any thing, knows this in the firſt place, 
that he need not ſeek long for inſtances of his ig- 
norance. The meaneſt and moſt obvious thin 
that come in our way, have dark ſides, that the 
quickeſt ſight cannot penetrate into. The clear- 
eſt and moſt enlarged underſtandings of thinking 
men, find themſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in 
every particle of matter. We ſhall the leſs won- 
der to find it fo, when we conſider the cauſes of 
our ignorance, which from what has been ſaid, I 
ſuppoſe, will be found to be chiefly theſe three : 1 

1. Want of ideas. 


Want of a diſcoverable connexion between 
PE: ide we have. 


3. Want of tracing and examining: our ideas. 
$. 23. Firſt, There are ſome things, and thoſe 


not a few, le: we are ignorant of for want of 


ideas. | 
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Firft, All the ſimple ideas we have are confin- 
ed, as I have ſhewn, to thoſe we receive from 
cor poreal objects by ſenſation, and from the ope- 
rations of our own minds as the objects of reflection. 


But ho- much | theſe. few and narrow inlets are 


diſproportionate to the vaſt Whole extent of all 
beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe who 
are not ſo fooliſh as to think their ſpan the meaſure 
of all things. What other ſimple ideas it is poſ- 
ſible the creatures in other parts of the univerſe 
may have, by the aſſiſtance of ſenſes and faculties 
more or perfecter, than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine: but to 
ſay or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we con- 
ceive nothing of them, is no better an argument, 

than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive in it, that 
there was no ſuch thing as ſight and colours, be- 
cauſe he had no manner of idea of any ſuch thing, 
nor could by any means frame to himſeif any noti- 
ons about ſeeing. The ignorance and darkneſs 
that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the 
knowlege that is in others, than the blindneſs of a 
mole is an argument againſt the quick- ſightedneſs 
of an eagle. He that will conſider the infinite 
power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of the Creator of 


all things, will find reaſon to think it was not all 


laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean and impo- 
tent a creature, as he will find man to be; who, 
in all probability, is one of the loweſt of all in- 
tellectual beings. What faculties therefore other 
ſpecies of creatures have to penetrate into the na- 
ture and inmoſt conſtitutions of things; what 
ideas they may receive of them, far different from 
ours, we know not. This we know, and certain- 
ly find, that we want ſeyeral other views of them, 
beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of them 
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more perfect. And we may be convinced that 
the ideas, we can attain-to by our faculties, are 
very diſproportionate to things themſelves, when 
a poſitive, clear, diſtinẽt one of ſubſtance. itſelf, 

which is the foundation of all the reſt; is con- 
cealed from us. But want of ideas of this kind 
being a part as well as caufe of our ignorance, 
cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I think, I may 
confidently ſay of it, that the intellectual and ſen- 


ſible world, are in this perfectly alike; that that 


part, which we ſee of either of them, holds no 


proportion with what we ſee not; and whatſo- 
ever we can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts 
of either of them, is but a point, almoſt nothing, 


in compãriſon of the reſt, 

9. 24. Secondly, Another great cauſe of ipno- 
rance, is the want of ideas we are capable of. 
As the want of ideas, which our faculties are not 
able to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views 
of things, which it is reaſonable to think other be- 
ings, perfecter than we, have, of which we know 
nothing; ſo the want of ideas, I tw ſpeak of, 


keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive cap- 


able of being known to us. Bulk, figure, and 
motion, we have ideas of. - But though we- are 
not without ideas of theſe primary qualities of bo- 
dies in general, yet not knowing what is the par- 
ticular bulk, figure, and motion, of the greateſt 
part of the bodies of the univerſe, we are ignorant 
of the ſeveral powers, efficacies, and ways of ope- 
ration, whereby the effects, which we daily ee, 
are produced. Theſe are hid from us in ſome 
things, by being too remote; and in others by be- 
ing too minute. When we conſider the vaſt di- 
ſtance of the known and viſible parts of the world, 

and the reaſons we have to think, that what lies 
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within our ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe 
univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of 
ignorance. What are the particular fabrics of 
the great maſſes of matter, which make up the 
whole ſtupendious frame of corporeal beings; 
how far they are extended, what is their motion, 
and how continued, or communicated; and what 
iaflaence they have one upon another, are con- 
templations, that at firſt glimpſe our thoughts 
loſe themſelves in. If we narrow our contempla- 
tion, and confine our thoughts to this little can- 
ton, I mean this ſyſtem of our ſun, and the groſ- 
ſer maſſes of matter, that viſibly move about it, 
what ſeveral forts of vegetables, animals, and in- 
tellectual corporeal beings, infinitely different 
from thoſe of our little ſpot of earth, may there 
probably be in the other planets, to the knowlege 
of which, even of their outward figures and parts, 
we can no way attain, whilft we are confined to 
this earth, there being no natural means, either by 
ſenſation or reflection, to convey their certain ide- 
as into our minds? They are out of the reach 
of thoſe inlets of all our knowlege : and what 
ſorts of furniture-and inhabitants thoſe manſions 
contain in them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, 
much leſs have clear and diftin& ideas of them. 
6. 25. If a great, nay, far the greateſt part of 
the ſeveral ranks of bodies in the univerſe, eſcape 
our notice by their remoteneſs, there are others 
that are noJeſs concealed from us by their minute- 
neſs. Theſe inſenſible corpuſcles, being the ac- 
tive parts of matter, and the great inſtruments of 
nature, on which depend not only all their ſecon- 
dary qualities, but alio moſt of their natural ope- 
rations, our want of preciſe diſtinct ideas of their 
primary qualities, keeps us in an incurable igno- 
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rance of what we deſire to know about them. I 


doubt not but if we could diſcover the figure, fize, 
texture, and motion of the minute conſtituent WO 
parts of any two bodies, we ſhould know without = 
trial ſeveral of their operations one upon another, = 
as we do now the properties of a ſquare; or a tri- =_ 
angle. Did we know the mechanical affections _ 
of the particles of rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and = 
a man, as a watchmaker does thoſe of a watch, = 
| whereby it performs its operations, and of a file mb 
which, by rubbing on them, will alter the figure bo 
of any of the wheels, we ſhould be able to tel} _— 
beforehand, that rhubarb will i purge, hemlock _ 
kill, and opium make a man ſleep, as well as a ..- 
watchmaker can, that a little piece of paper laid = 
on the balance will keep the watch from going, WO 
till it be removed; or that ſome {mall part of it, bo 
being rubbed: by a file, the machine would quite 1 
loſe its motion, and the watch go no more. The wo 
diſſolving of filver in agua fortis, and gold'in-aqua 1 


regia, and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps i | 
no more difficult to know, than it is to a ſmith m0 
to underſtand why the turning of one key will 
f open a lock, and not the turning of another. But 
b whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes acute enough to 
Y diſcover the minute particles of bodies, and to 
give us ideas of their mechanical affections, we 
muſt be content to be ignorant of their properties 
| and ways of operation; nor can we be aſſured a- 
bout them any farther than ſome few trials we 
make are able to reach. But whether they will 
ſucceed again another time, we cannot be cer- 
tain, This hinders our certain knowlege of uni- 
verſal truths concerning natural bodies; and our 
reaſon carries us herein very little beyond particu- 
lar matter of fact. | 
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$. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that 
how far ſoever human induſtry may advance uſe- 
ful and experimental philoſophy in phyſical things, 
ſcientifical will ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe 


we want perfect and adequate ideas of thoſe very 


bodies, which are neareſt to us, and moſt under 
our command. Thoſe which we have ranked in- 
to claſſes under names, and we think ourſelves beſt 
acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and 
incompleat ideas of. Diſtinct ideas of the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of bodies, that fall under the examinati- 

on of our ſenſes, ' perhaps, we may have: but a- 
dequate ideas, I ſuſpect, we have not of any 
one amongſt them. And though the former 
of theſe will ſerve us for common uſe and 
diſcourſe, yet whilſt we want the latter, we 
are not capable of ſcientifical knowlege; nor 
ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtru- 
ctive, unqueſtionable truths concerning them. 
Certainty and demonſtration, are things we muſt 
not, in theſe matters, pretend to. By the colour, 
figure, taſte and ſmell, and other ſenſible qua- 
lities, we have as clear and diſtinct ideas of ſage 
and hemlock, as we have of a circle and a triangle: 
bat having no ideas of the particular primary qua- 
lities of the minute parts of either of theſe plants, 
nor of other bodies which we would apply them 
to, we cannot tell what effects they will produce; 
nor when we ſee thoſe effects, can we ſo much as 


gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of producti- 


on. Thus having no ideas of the particular me- 
chanical affections of the minute parts of bodies, 
that are within our view and reach, we are igno- 
rant of their conſtitutions, powers, and operati- 


ons: and of bodies more remote, we are yet more 


ignorant, not knowing ſo much as their very out- 
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ward ſhapes, or the ſenſible and groſler parts of 


their conſtitutions; - IT 

$. 27. This, at firſt fight, will ſhew us how 
diſproportionate our knowlege is to the whole ex- 
tent even of material beings; to which, if we add 
the conſideration of that infinite number of ſpirits 
that may be, and probably are, which are yet 
more remote from our knowlege, whereof we 
have no cognizance, nor can frame to ourſelves 
any diſtin& ideas of their ſeveral ranks and ſorts, 
we ſhall find this caufe of ignorance conceal from 
us, in an impenetrable- obſcurity, almoſt the 
whole intellectual world; a greater certainly, and 
more beautiful world than the material. For bat- 
ing ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo call 
them, ſuperficial ideas, of ſpirit, which by re- 
flection we get of our own, and from thence, the 
beſt we can collect, of the father of all ſpirits, 
the eternal, independent author of them and us, 
and all things; we have no certain information, 
ſo much as of the exiſtence of other ſpirits, but 
by revelation. Angels of all ſorts are naturally 
beyond our diſcovery: and all thoſe intelligences, 
whereof it is likely there are more orders than of 
corporeal ſubſtances, are things whereof our na- 
tural faculties give us no certain account at all. 
That there are minds, and thinking beings in o- 
ther men as well as himſelf, every man has a rea- 
ſon, from their words and actions, to be: ſatisfi- 
ed: and the knowlege of his own mind cannot 
ſuffer a man, that conſiders, to be ignorant; that 
there is a GoD. But that there are degrees of 
ſpiritual beings between us and the great Gon, 
who. is there, that by his, own ſearch and ability 


can came to know?! Much leſs have we diſtin&t - 
ideas of their different natures, conditions, fates, 
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* and ſeveral conſtitutions, wherein they 

or differ from one another, and from us. 
And therefore in what concerns their different {pe- 
cies and Pens, we are under a an abſolu te ig 


norance. 


$. 28. Secondly, What a | ſmall bert of the ſub- 
ſtantial beings, that are in the univerſe, the want 
of ideas leave open to our knowlege, we have ſeen. 
In the next place, another cauſe of ignorance, of 
no leſs moment, is a want of a diſcoverable con- 
nection between thoſe ideas we have. For where- 
ever we want that, we are utterly incapable of 


_ univerſal and certain knowlege; and are, as in the 


former caſe, left only to obſervation and experi- 
ment: which; how narrow and confined it is, 

how far from general knowlege, we need not be 
told. I ſhall give ſome few inſtances of this cauſe 
of our ignorance, and ſo leave it. It is evident 
that the bulk, figure and motion of ſeveral bodies 
about us, produce i in us ſeveral ſenſations, as of 
colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, pleaſure and pain, 
etc. T heſe mechanical affections of bodies, hav- 
ing no affinity at all with thoſe ideas they produce 
in us, (there being no conceivable connexion be- 
tween any impulic of any ſort of body, and any 


perception of a colour or ſmell, which we find in 


our minds) we can have no diſtin knowlege of 
ſach operations beyond our experience; and can 
reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as effects 
produced by the appointment of an infinitely wiſe 
agent, which perfectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſi- 
ons. As ihe ideas of ſenſible ſecondary qualities, 
which we have in our minds, can, by us, be no 
way deduced from bodily cauſes, nor any corre- 
ſpondence or connection be found between them 


and thoſe primary qualities which (experience 
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ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo on the other 
ſide, the operation of our minds upon our bodies 
is as unconceivable. How any thought ſhould 
produce a motion in body, is as remote from the 
nature of our ideas, as how any body ſhould pro- 
duce any thought in the mind. That it is ſo, if 
experience did not convince us, the conſideration 
of the things themſelves would never be able, in 
the leaſt, to diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, 
though they have a conſtant and regular connecti- 
on, in the ordinary. courſe of things; yet that 
connection being not diſcoverable in the ideas 
themſelves, which appearing to have no neceſſary 
dependence one on another, we can attribute their 
connection to nothing elſe, but the arbitrary de- 
termination of that all- wiſe agent, who has made 
them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way 
wholly above our weak underſtandings to con- 
ceive. I 4 , 
$. 29. In ſame of our ideas there are certain 
relations, habitudes and connections, fo viſibly 
included in the nature of the ideas themſelves, 
that we cannot conceĩve them ſeparable from them; 
by any power whatſoever. And in theſe only; 
we are capable of certain and univerſal knowlege: 
Thus the idea of a right-lined triangle neceſſarily 
carries with it an equality of its angles to two right 
ones. Nor can we conceive this relation, this 
connection of theſe two ideas, to be poſſibly mut- 
able, or to depend on any arbitrary power, which 
of choice made it thus, or could make it other- 
wiſe. But the coherence and continuity of the 
parts of matter; the production of ſenſation in us 
of colours and ſounds, etc. by impulſe and moti- 
on; nay, the original rules and communication 
= of motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſcover no 
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natural connection with any ideas we have, we 
cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary will and 


good pleaſure of the wiſe architect. I need not, 


I think, dere mention the reſurrection of the 
dead, the future ſtate of this globe of earth, and 
ſuch other things, which are by every one acknow- 
leged to depend wholly on the determination of a 
free agent. The things that, as far as our obſer- 
vation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed re- 
gularly, we may conclude, do act by a law ſet 
them; but yet by a law that we know not: 
whereby, though cauſes work ſteadily, and effects 
conſtantly flow from them, yet their connections 
and dependencies being not diſcoverable in our 
ideas, we can have but an experimental knowlege 
of them / From all which it is eaſy to perceive, 
what a bes we are involved in, how little it 
is of being, and the things that are, that we are 
capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no 
injury to our knowlege when we modeſtly think 
with ourſelves, that we are ſo far from being able 
to comprehend the whole-nature of the univerſe, 
and all the things contained in it, that we are not 
capable of a philoſophical knowlege of the bodies 
that are about us, and make a part of us: con- 
cerning their ſecondary qualities, powers and o- 

tions, we can have no univerſal certainty. Seve- 
ral effects come every day within the notice of our 
ſenſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſitive knowlege: 
but the cauſes, manner and certainty of their pro- 
duction, for the two foregoing reaſons, we muſt 
be content to be ignorant of. In theſe we can go 
no farther than particular experience informs us 
of matter of fact, and by analogy to gueſs what 
effects the like bodies are, upon other trials, like 


to produce. But as to a perfect ſcience of natural 
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bodies, (not to mention ſpiritual beings) we are; 
I think, ſo far from being capable of any fuch 
thing, that! ccnlude ito loſt labour to feek after 
it. 

§. 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate id eas, 
and where there is a certain and diſcoverable con- 
nection between them, yet we are often ignorant, 
for want of tracing thoſe ideas which we have, or 
may have; and for want of finding out thoſe in- 
termediate ideas, which may ſhew us, What ha- 
bitude of agreement or diſagreement they have 
one with another. And thus many are ignorant 
of mathematical truths, not out of any imperfecti- 
on of their faculties, or uncertainty in the things 
themſelves, but for want of application in acquir- 
ing, examining, and by due ways comparing thoſe 
ideas. That which has moſt contributed to hin- 
der the due tracing of our ideas, and finding out 


their relations, and agreements or diſagreements 
one with another, Fas been, I ſuppoſe, the ill 


uſe of words. It is impoſſible that men ſhould 
ever truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover the agree - 
ment or diſagreement of ideas themſelves, whilſt 
their thoughts flutter about, or ſtick only in ſounds 
of doubtful and uncertain ſignifications. Mathe- 
maticians abſtracting their thoughts from names, 
and accuſtoming themſelves to ſet before their 
minds the ideas themſelves that they would con- 
ſider, and not ſounds inſtead of them, have a- 
voided' thereby a great part of that perplexity, 
puddering, and confuſion, Which has fo” much- 
hindered mens progreſs in other parts of knowlege. 


For whilft they ſtick in words of | undetermined 


and uncertain ſignification, they are unable to di- 
ſtinguiſk true from falſe, certain from probable, 


conſiſtent from inconſiſtent, in their own _ 
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ons. This having been the fate or misfortune of 


a great part of the men of letters, the increaſe 
brought into the ſtock of real knowlege, has been 
very little, in proportion to the ſchools, diſputes 
and writings, the world has been filled with; 
whilſt ſtudents, being loſt in the great wood of 
words, knew not whereabout they were, how far 
their diſcoveries were advanced, or What was 
wanting in their own, oor the general ſtock of 
knowlege. Had men, in the diſcoveries of the 


material, done as they have in thoſe of the intel- 


lectual world, involved all in the obſcurity of un- 
certain and doubtful ways of talking, volumes 
writ of navigation and voyages, theories and ſto- 
ries of Zones and 'T ydes; multiplied and diſputed ; 
nay, ſhips; built, and fleets ſet out, would never 


have taught us the way beyond the line; and the 


Antipodes would be till as much unknown, as 
when it was declared hereſy to hold there were 
any. But having ſpoken ſufficiently of words, 
and the ill or careleſs uſe that is commonly 
made of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing more of 
iN ere. | | 

F. 31, Hitherto we have examined the extent 
of our knowlege, in reſpe& of the ſeveral ſorts 
of beings that are. There is another extent 


it, in reſpect of univerſality, which will alſo de- 


ſerve to be conſidered: and in this regard, our 
knowlege follows the nature of our ideas. If the 
ideas are abſtract, whoſe agreement or diſagree- 
ment we . perceive, our knowlege is univerſal. 


For what is known of ſuch general ideas, will be 
true of every particular thing, in whom that eſ- 


ſence, i. e. that abſtract idea is to be found: and 
what is once known of ſuch ideas, will be per- 
petually and for ever true. So that as to all ge- 
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neral knowlege, we muſt fearch and find it only 
in our own minds, and it is only the examining 
of our own ideas that furniſneth us with that. 
Truths belonging to eſſences of things, (that is, 
to abſtract ideas) are eternal, and are to be found 
out by the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences: 
as the exiſtence of things is to be known only 
from experience. But having more to {ay of 
this in the chapters where I ſhall ſpeak: of gene- 
ral and real knowlege, this may here ſuffice as to 
the univerſality of our knowlege in general, 
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FFC n 


Of the. REALITY of KNowLEGE. 


r 


x. 15 en inmwlege 5 ered" in ideas, may be 
all bare viſion. F. 2, 3. Hnſwer, noi tho where 
ideas agree: with things, g. 4. As, Firſts 
All ſample ideas do. F. 5. Secondly, All complex 
ideas, except of ſubſtances. F. 6. Hence the re- 
ality of mathematical knowlege. b. 7. And of 
moral, F. 8. Exiftente not required to make it 
* $. 9. Nor will it be leſs true or certain, 
becauſe meral ideas are of our own making and 
naming. F. 10. Miſ-naming diſturbs not the 
certainty of the knowlege. F. 11. Ideas of ſub- 
flances have their archetypes without us, F. 12. 
So far as they agree with thoſe, ſo far our know- 
lege concerning them is real. F. 13. In our en- 
quiries about ſubſtances, we muſt 8 der Ideas, 
and not confine our thoughts to names or ſpecies 
ſuppoſed ſet out by names. F. 14, 15. Objeftion a- 
gainſt a changeling, being ſomething between a 
man and beaſt, anſwered. d. 16. Monſters. 
$. 17. Words and ſpecies. F. 18, A 


"is 1 DOUBT not but my reader by this time 

may be apt to think, that I have been all 
this while only building a caſtle in the air; and 
be ready to ſay to me, to what purpoſe all this 
ſtir? Knowlege, ſay you, is only the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of our own 
ideas: but who knows what thoſe ideas may be ? 
Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the imagina- 
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tions of mens brains? Where is the head that has 
no chimeras in it? Or if there be a ſober and a 
wiſe man, what difference will there be, by your 
rules, between his knowlege, and that of the moſt 
extravagant fancy in the world? They both have 


their ideas, and perceive their agreement and di{- 


agreement one with another. If there be any dif- 
ference between them, the advantage will be on 
the warm- headed man's fide, as having the more 
ideas, and the more lively; And fo, by your 


rules, he will be the mere knowing. If it be 


true, that all knowlege lies only in the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement of our own ideas, 
the viſions of an enthuſiaſt, and the reaſonings 
of a ſober man, will be equally certain. It is no 
matter how things are; ſo a man obſerve but the 
agreement of his on imaginations,” and talk con- 
formably, it rs all truth, all certainty. Such caſtles 
in the air, will be as ſtrong holds of truth, as the 
demonſtrations of Euclid. - That an harpy is not 


a centaur, is by this way as certain knowlege, and 
as much a truth, as that a {ſquare is not a circle. 


But of what uſe is all this fine knowlege of 
mens own imaginations, to a man that enquires 
after the reality of things? It matters not what 
mens fancies are, it is the knowlege of things that 
is only to be prized : it is this alone gives a value 
to our reaſonings, and preference to one man 8 


knowlege over another's, that jit is of things as 


they really are, and not of dreams and fancies. 
$. 2. To which I anſwer, that if our know] 
of our ideas terminate in them, and reach no far- 
ther, where there is fomething farther intended, 
our moſt ſerious thoughts will be of little more 
uſe, than the reveries of a crazy brain; and the 
truths built thereon of no more weight, than the 
1. 3 
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diſcourſes of a man, who ſees things clearly in a 
dream, and with great aſſurancꝭ utters them. But, 
I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, 
that this way of certainty, by the knowlege of our 
own ideas, goes a little farther than bare imagi- 
nation: and, I believe it will appear, that all the 
certainty of general truths a man has, lies in no- 
thing elſe. þ ff - DOGS) 
FS. 3. It is evident, the mind knows not things 
immediately, but only by the intervention of the 
ideas it has of them. Our knowlege therefore is 
real, only ſo far as there is a conformity between 
our ideas and the reality of things. But what 
ſhall be here the criterion ?' How ſhall the mind, 
when it perceives nothing but its own ideas, know 
that they agree with things themſelves? This 
though it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet I think 
there be two ſorts of ideas, that, we may be aſ- 


ſured, agree with things. 


$. 4. Fir/t, The firſt are ſimple ideas, which 


ſince the mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no 


means make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the pro- 


duct of things operating on the mind in a natural 


way, and producing therein thoſe perceptions 
which by the wiſdom and will of our Maker they 
are ordained and adapted to. From whence it fol- 
Jows, that ſimple ideas are not fictions of our 
fancies, but the natural and regular productions 
Of things without us, really operating upon us; 
and ſo carry with them all the conformity which 
is intended; or which our ſtate requires: for they 
repreſent to us things under thoſe appearances 
which they are fitted to produce in us: whereby 
we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the ſorts of particu- 
lar ſubſtances, to diſcern the ſtates they are in, 
and ſo to take them for our neceſſities, and apply 
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them to our uſes. © Thus the idea of 'whitenels! 


or bitterneſs, as it is in the mind, exactly anſwer- 
ing that power which is in any body to produce 
it Thats, has all the real conformity it- can, or 


ought to have, with things without us. And this 


conformity between our ſimple ideas, and the 
exiſtence of things, is fafficient for real know! 
F. 5. Secondly, All our complex” ideas, extept 


thoſe of ſubſtances, being archetypes of the mind's 
own making, not intended to be the copies of any 


thing, nor referred to the exiſtence of any thing, 


as to their originals, 'cannot want any conformity 
neceſſary to real knowlege. For that which is 
not deſigned. to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can 


never be capable of a wrong repreſentation, not 


miſlead us from the true apprehenſion of an 
thing, by its diſlikeneſs to it: and ſuch, except- 
ing thoſe of ſubſtances, are all our complex 9 
Which, as I have ſhewed in another place, are 
combinations of ideas, which the mind, by its 
free choice, puts together, without confidering 
any connection they have in nature. And hence 
it is, that in all theſe ſorts the ideas themſelves 
are conſidered as the archetypes, and things no 
otherwiſe regarded but as they are conformable 
to them. So that we cannot but be-infallibly 
certain, that all the knowlege we attain concern 
ing theſe ideas is real, and reaches things them. 
lelves Becauſe in all our thoughts, feaſonings, 
and diſcourſes of this kind, we intend things ne 
farther, than as they are conformable to out. ideas. 
So that in theſe, we cannot miſs of a certain' and 
wg reality; 

6. I doubt not but it will be easy ated, 
that the knowlepge we have of mathematical truths, 
ir not VO cettain, _ real knowlege'; and not 
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the bare empty viſion of vain inſignificant  ehi- 
meras of the brain: and yet, if we will conſider, 
we ſhall find that it is only of our own ideas. 
The mathematician conſiders the truth and pro- 


perties belonging to a rectangle or circle, only as 
they are in idea in his own mind. For it is poſſi - 


ble he never found either of them exiſting mathe- 
matically, i. e. preciſely true in his life. But yet 
the knowlege he has of any truths or properties 
belonging to a circle, or any other mathematical 
figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of 
real things exiſting : becauſe real things are no 
farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by 
any ſuch propoſitions, than as things really agree 
to thoſe archetypes in his mind. Is it true of the 


idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to 


two right ones? It is true alſo of a triangle, where- 
ever it really exiſts. Whatever other figure exiſts, 
that is not exactly anſwerable to that idea of a 
triangle in his. mind, is not at all concerned in 
that propoſition. And therefore he is certain all 
his knowlege concerning ſuch ideas, is real know- 


lege: becauſe intending things no farther than 


they agree with thoſe his ideas, he is ſure what 
he knows concerning thoſe figures, when they 
have barely an ideal exiſtence in his mind, will 
hold true of them alſo, when they have a real 
exiſtence in matter ; his conſideration being bare- 
ly of thoſe figures, which are the lame, rer 
or however they exiſt. 

$. 7. And hence it follows, that more know- 
lege is as capable of real certainty, as mathema- 


' tics. For certainty being but the perception of 


the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas; and 
demonſtration nothing but the perception of ſuck 
agreement, by the intervention of other ideas, or 
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mediums, our moral ideas, as well as mathema- 


tical, being archetypes themſelves, and fo ade- 
2 and complete ideas; all the agreement or 


iſagreement, which we mall find in them, will 


produce real knowlege, as well as in mathemati- 
cal figures. 


9. 8. For the attaining of knowlege and certain- 


ty. it is requiſite, that we have determined ideas: 


and to make our knowlege real, it is requiſite, 
that the ideas anſwer their archetypes. Nor let 
it be wondered, that I place the certainty of our 
knowlege in the conſideration of our ideas, with 
ſo little care and regard (as it may ſeem) to the 
real exiſtence of things: ſince moſt of thoſe diſ- 


courſes; which take up the thoughts, and engage 
the diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make it their 


buſineſs to enquire after truth and certainty, will, 
I preſume, upon examination, be found to be 
general propoſitions, and notions in-which exiſt- 
ence is not at all concerned. All the diſcourſes 
of the mathematicians, about the ſquaring of a 
circle, conic ſections, or any other part of mathe- 
matics, concern not the exiſtence of any of thoſe 


figures; but their demonſtrations, - which, depend 


on their ideas, are the ſame, whether there be 
any ſquare. or circle exiſting in the world, or no, 
In the ſame manner, the truth and certainty of 
moral diſcourſes abſtracts from the lives of men; 
and the exiſtence of thoſe virtues in the world, 

whereof they treat: nor are Tully's Offices leſs 
true, becauſe there is no body in the world that 
exactly practiſes his rules, and lives up to that 
pattern of a virtuous man, Which he has given 


us, and which exiſted no where, when he writ, 


but in idea. If it be true in ſpeculation, i. e. in 
idea, that murder e death, it will alſo be 
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130 AN ESSAY ON Book IV. 
true in reality of any action that exiſts comform- 
able to that idea of murder. As for other aCti- 
ons, the truth of that propoſition concerns them 
not. And thus it is of all other ſpecies of things, 
which have no other eſſences, but thoſe ideas 
which are in the minds of men. | 

$. 9. But it will here be faid, that if moral 
knowlege be placed in the contemplation of our 
own moral ideas, and thoſe, as other modes, be 
of our own making, what ſtrange notions will 


there be of juſtice and temperance ? What confu- 


fion of virtues and vices, if every one may make 
what ideas of them he pleaſes ? No confuſion nor 
diſorder in the things themſelves, nor the reaſon- 
ings about them ; no more than, in mathematics, 
there would be a diſturbance in the demonſtrati- 
on, or a change in the properties of figures, and 
their relations one to another, if a man ſhould 
make a triangle with four corners, or a trapezium 
with four right angles; that is, in plain engliſh, 
change the names of the figures, and call that by 
one name, which mathematicians called ordinarily 
by another. For let a man make to himſelf the 


idea of a figure with three angles, whereof one is 


a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe, equilaterum 
or trapezium, or any thing elſe, the properties of, 
and demonſtrations about that idea, will be the 
fame, as if he called it a rectangular triangle. I 
confeſs, the change of the name, by the impro- 
priety of ſpeech, will at firſt diſturb him, who 
knows not what idea it ſtands for: but as ſoon as 
the figure is drawn, the conſequences and demon- 
{tration are plain and clear. Juſt the fame is it 
in moral knowlege, let a man have the idea of 
taking from others, without their conſent, what 


their honeſt induſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and 
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call this juſtice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the 
name here without the idea put to it, will be 
miſtaken, by joining another idea of his own to 
that name : but ſtrip the idea of that name, or 
take it ſuch as it is in the ſpeaker's mind, and the 
ſame things will agree to it, as if you called it 
injuſtice. Indeed, wrong names in moral diſ- 
courſes, breed uſually more diſorder, becauſe they 
are not ſo eaſily rectified as in mathematics, where 
the figure once drawn and ſeen, makes the name 
uſeleſs and of no force. For what need of a ſign, 
when the thing ſignified is preſent and in view ? 


But in moral names, that cannot be ſo eaſily and 


ſhortly done, becauſe of the many decompoſitions 
that go to the making up the complex ideas of 
thoſe modes. But yet for all this, miſcalling of 
any of thoſe ideas, contrary to the uſual Gonifi 
cation of the words of that language, hinders not, 
but that we may have certain and demonſtrative 
knowlege of their ſeveral agreements and diſagree- 
ments, if we will carefully, as in mathematics, 
keep to the ſame preciſe ideas, and trace them in 
their ſeveral relations one to another, without be- 
ing led away by their names. If we but ſeparate 
the idea under conſideration from the. ſign that 
ſtands for it, our knowlege goes equally on in 
the diſcovery of real truth and certainty, what- 
ever ſounds we make ule of. 

$. 10, One thing more we are to take notice 
of, that where Gop, or any other law-maker, 
hath defined any moral names, there they have 
made the eſſence of that ſpecies to which that 
name belongs; and there it is not fate to apply or 


uſe them otherwiſe : but in other caſes'it is bare 


impropriety of ſpeech to apply them contrary to 
the common uſage of the country, But yet even 
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this too diſturbs not the certainty of that know- 
lege, which is {till to be had by a due contempla- 
tion and comparing of- thoſe even nick-named 

F. 11. Thirdly, There is another fort of com- 
plex ideas, which being referred to archetypes 
without us, may differ from them, and ſo our 
knowlege about them, may come ſhort of being 
real. Such are our ideas of ſubſtances, which 
conſiſting of a collection of ſimple ideas, ſuppoſ- 
ed taken from the works of nature, may yet vary 
from them, by having more or different ideas un- 
ed in them, than are to be found united in the 
things themſelves : from whence it comes to paſs, 
that they may, and often do fail of being exactly 
conformable to things themſelves. | 

$. 12. I fay then, that to have ideas of ſubſtan- 


ces, which by being conformable to things, may 


afford us real knowlege, it is not enough, as in 
modes, to put together ſuch ideas as have no in- 
conſiſtence, though they did never before fo ex- 
iſt. V. g. the ideas of ſacrilege or perjury, etc. 
were as real and true ideas before, as after the 


exiſtence of any ſuch fact. But our ideas of ſub- 
ſtances being ſuppoſed copies, and referred to 


archetypes without us, muſt {till be taken from 


ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt not 


conſiſt of ideas put together at the pleaſure of our 
thoughts, without any real pattera they were tak- 
en from, though we can perceive no inconſiſtence 
in ſuch a combination. The reaſon whereof is, 
becauſe we knowing not what real conſtitution it 
is of ſubſtances, whereon our ſimple ideas depend, 
and which really is the cauſe of the ſtrict union 
of ſome of them one with another, and the ex- 
cluſion of others; there are very few of them, 
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that we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent 


in nature, any farther than experience and ſenſi- 


ble obſervation reach. Herein therefore is found- 
ed the reality of our knowlege concerning ſub- 


ſtances, that all our complex ideas of them muſt 
be ſuch and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch 


{imple ones, as have been diſcovered to co-exiſt 


in nature. And our ideas being thus true, though 


not, perhaps, very exact copies, are yet the ſub- 
jects of real (as far as we have any) knowlege of 
them. Which (as has been already ſhewed) will 
not be found to reach very far: but ſo far as it 
does, it will ſtill be real knowlege. Whatever 
ideas we have, the agreement we find they have 
with others, will {till be knowlege. If thoſe ideas 
be abſtract, it will be general knowlege. But to 
make it real concerning {ubſtances, the ideas muſt 


be taken from the real exiſtence of things. What- 


ever ſimple ideas have been found to co-exiſt in 


any ſubſtance, theſe we may with confidence join 


together again, and ſo make abſtract ideas of ſub- 
ſtances. For whatever have once had an union 
in nature, may be united again. 

6. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, and con- 
fine not our thoughts and abſtract ideas to names, 
as if there were, or could be no other ſorts of 
things, than what known names had already de- 
termined, and as it were ſet out, we ſhould think 
of things with greater freedom and leſs confuſion, 
than perhaps we do. It would poſſibly be thought 
a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous falſhood, 
if I ſhould fay, that ſome changelings, who have 
lived forty years together, withour any appear- 
ance of reaſon, are ſomething between a man and 
a beaſt : which prejudice is founded upon no- 
thing elſe but a falſe-ſuppoſition, that theſe two 

Vol. III. M 
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134 AN ESSAY ON Bock IV. 
names, man and beaſt, ſtand for diſtinct ſpecies 


ſo ſet out by real eſſences, that there can come no 


other ſpecies between them: whereas if we will 
abſtract from thoſe names, and the ſuppoſition 


of ſuch ſpecific eſſences made by nature, wherein 


all things of the ſame denominations did exactly 
and equally partake ; if we would not fancy that 
there were a certain number of theſe-eſſences, 
wherein all things, as in molds, were caſt and 
formed, we ſhould find that the idea of the ſhape, 
motion and life of a man, without reaſon, is as 
much a diſtinct idea, and makes as much a diſtinct 


ſort of things from man and beaſt, as the idea of 


the ſhape of an aſs with reaſon, would be differ- 
ent from either that of man or beaſt, and be a 
ſpecies of an animal between, or diſtin from 
both. 

F. 14. Here every body will be ready to aſk, if 
changelings may be ſuppoſed ſomething between 
man and beaſt; pray what are they? I anſwer, 


changelings, which is as good a word to ſignify 


ſomething different from the ſignification of man 


or beaſt, as the names man and beaſt are to have 


ſignifications different .one from the other. This, 
well conſidered, would reſolve this matter, and 


ſhew my meaning without any more ado, But 1 


am not ſo unacquainted with the zeal of ſome 
men, which enables them to ſpin conſequences, 
and to ſee religion threatened, whenever any one 
ventures to quit their forms of ſpeaking, as not 
to foreſee what names ſuch a propoſition as this 
1s like to be charged with : and without doubt it 


will be aſked, if changelings are ſomething be- 


tween man and beaſt, what will become of them 
in the other world? To which I anſwer, 1. It 
concerns me not to know or enquire. To their 
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own maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their 
ſtate neither better nor worſe, whether we deter- 
mine any thing of it, or no. They are in the 
hands of a faithful Creator, and a bountiful fa- 
ther, who diſpoſes not of his creatures according 


to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor diſtin- 
guiſhes them according to names and ſpecies of 
our contrivance. And we that know fo little of 


this preſent world we are in, may, I think, con- 
tent ourſelves without being peremptory in defin- 
ing the different ſtates, which creatures ſhall come 


into, when they go off this ſtage. It may ſuffice 


us, that he hath made known to all thoſe, who 
are capable of inſtruction, diſcourſe, and reaſon- 
ing, that they ſhall come to an account, and re- 
ceive according to what they have done in this 
body. | | 

6. 15. But, Secondly, I anſwer, the force of 
theſe mens queſtion, (viz. will you deprive change. 
lings of a future ſtate?) is founded on one of 
theſe two ſuppoſitions, which are both falſe. 
The firſt is, that all things that have the outward 
ſhape and appearance of a man, muſt neceſſarily 
be deſigned to an immortal future being after this 
life. Or, ſecondly, that whatever is of human 
birth, muſt be ſo. Take away theſe imaginations, 
and ſuch queſtions will be groundleſs and ridicu- 
lous. I defire then thoſe, who think there is no 
more but an accidental difference between them- 
ſelves and changelings, the eſſence in both being 
exactly the ſame, to conſider, whether they can 
imagine immortality annexed to any outward ſhape 
of the body? the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, 
enough to make them diſown it. No one yet, 
that ever I heard of, how much ſoever immerſed 
in matter, allowed that excellency to any figure 
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of the groſs ſenſible outward parts, as to affirm 
eternal life due to it, or a neceſſary conſequence 
of it; or that * Ga of matter ſhould, after its 


b diſſolution here, ain reſtored hereafter to an 
= everlaſting ſlate of —_ {e, perception and know- 
BY lege, only becauſe it was molded into this or that 
. figure, and had ſuch a particular frame of its vi- 
FE fible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing im- 
+ mortality in a certain ſuperficial figure, turns out 


of doors all conſideration of ſoul or ſpirit, upon 
whoſe account alone ſome corporeal beings have 
hitherto been concluded immortal, and others not. 
This is to attribute more to the outſide, than 
inſide of things; to place the excellency 


_ of a man, more in the external ſhape of his 
=_— body, than internal perfections of his ſoul ; which 
= is but little better than to annex the great and in- 

1 eſtimable advantage of immortality and life ever - 

# IM laſting, which he has above other material beings, 
= to annex it, I ſay, to the cut of his beard, or the 
faſhiova of his coat. For this or that outward 


make of our bodies, no more carries with it the 
hopes of an eternal duration, than the faſhion of 
a man's ſuit gives him reaſonable grounds to ima- 
gine it will never wear out, or that it will make 
kim immortal. It will perhaps be ſaid, that no 
body thinks that the ſhape makes any thing im- 
mortal, but it is the ſhape is the ſign of a rational 
ſoul within, which is immortal. I wonder who 
made it the ſign of any ſuch thing: for barely 
ſaying it, will not make it ſo. It would require 
ſome proofs to perſuade one of it. No figure that 
I know ſpeaks any ſuch language. For it may as 
rationally be concluded, that the dead body of a 
man, wherein there is to be found no more ap- 


pearance or action of 15 than there is in a ſtatue, 
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has yet nevertheleſs a living ſoul in it, becauſe of 
its ſhape; as that there is a rational ſoulin a change- 
ling, becauſe he has the outſide of a rational crea- 
ture, when his actions carry far leſs marks of rea- 
ſon with them, in the whole courſe of his life, 
than what are to be found in many a beaſt. ' 

$. 16. But it is the iſſue of rational parents, and 
mult therefore be concluded to have a rational 
ſoul. I know not by what logic you mult ſo 
conclude, I am ſure this is a concluſion that men 
no where allow of. For if they did, they would 
not make bold, as every where they do, to de- 
{troy ill-formed and miſ-ſhaped productions. Ay, 
but theſe are monſters. Let them be fo; what 
will your driveling, unintelligent, intractable 
changeling be? Shall a defect in the body make a 
monſter; a defect in the mind, (the far more 
noble, and, in the common phraſe, the far more 
eſſential part) not? Shall the want of a noſe, or 
a neck, make a monſter, and put ſuch iſſue out 
of the rank of men; the want of reaſon and un- 
derſtanding, not ? This is to bring all back again 
to what was exploded juſt now: this is to place 
all in the ſhape, and to take the meaſure of a man 
only by his outſide. To ſhew that according te 


the ordinary way of reaſoning in this matter, peo- 


ple do lay the whole ſtreſs on the figure, and re- 


ſolve the whole eſſence of the ſpecies of man (as 


they make it) into the outward ſhape, how un- 
reaſonable ſoever it be, and how much ſoever they 
diſown it, we need but trace their thoughts and 
practice a little farther, and then it will plainly ap- 
pear. The well-ſhaped changeling is a man, has. 
a rational ſon], though it ar pear not; this is paſt 
doubt, fay you. Make the ears a little ww, 
and more pointed, and the noſe a lit: le flatter than 
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ordinary, and then you begin to. boggle: make 

the face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and 
then you are at a ſtand: add ſtill more and more 
of the likeneſs of a brute to it, and let the head be 
perfectly that of ſome other animal, then preſent- 
ly it is a monſter; and it is demonſtration with 
you that it hath no rational ſoul, and muſt be de- 
ſtroyed. Where now, I aſk, ſhall be the juſt 
meaſure of the utmoſt bounds of that ſhape, that 
carries with it a rational foul? For ſince there 
have been human fetuſes produced, half beaſt, 

and half man; and others three parts one, and 
one part the other ; and fy it is poſſible they may 
be in all the variety of approaches to the one or 
the other ſhape, and may have ſeveral degrees 
of mixture of the likeneſs of a man, or a brute, I 
would gladly know what are thoſe preciſe linea- 
ments, which, according to this hypotheſis, are, 
or are not capable of a rational ſoul to be joined 
to them. What ſort of outſide is the certain ſign 
that there is, or is not ſuch an inhabitant within? 
For till that be done, we talk at random of man: 
and ſhall always, I fear, do ſo, as long as we give 
ourlelves up to certain ſounds, and the imagina- 
tions of ſettled and fixed ſpecies in nature, we 
know not what. But after all, I deſire it may be 
conſidered, that thoſe who think they have an- 
fwered the difficulty, by telling us, that a miſ- 
ſhaped fetus is a mon/ter, run into the ſame fault 
they are arguing againſt, by conſtitutin 1 a ſpecies 
between man and beaſt. For what elle, I pray, 
is their monſter in the caie, (if the word monſter 
ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomething neither 
man nor beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either: 
and juſt fo is the changeling before-mentioned. 

So neceſſary. is it to quit the common notion of 
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ſpecies and eſſences, if we will truly look into the 
nature of things, and examine them, by what 
our faculties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, 
and not by groundleſs fancies, that have been 
taken up about them. _— | 

$. 17. 1 have mentioned this here, becauſe I 
think we cannot be too cautious that words and 


ſpecies, in the ordinary notions which we have 


been uſed to of them, impoſe not upon us. For 
I am apt to think, therein lies one great obſtacle 


to our clear and diſtin knowlege, eſpecially in 
reference to ſubſtances ; and from thence has xoſe 


a great part of the difficulties about truth and cer- 
tainty. Would we accuſtom ourſelves to ſepa- 
rate our contemplations and reaſonings from 
words, we might, in a great meaſure, remedy 
this inconvenience within our own thoughts. 
But yet it would {till diſturb. us in our diſcourſe 
with others, as long as we retained the opinion, 
that ſpecies and their eſſences were any thing elſe 


but our abſtra& ideas, (ſuch as they are) with | 


names annexed to them, to be the ſigns of them. 

$. 18. Wherever we perceive the agreement ar 
diſagreement of any of our ideas, there is certain 
knowlege : and wherever we are ſure thoſe ideas 
agree with the reality of things, there is certain 


real knowlege. Of which agreement of our ideas | 


with the reality of things, having here given the 
marks, I think I have ſhewn wherein it 1s, that 


certainty, real certainty, conſiſts. Which what- 


ever it was to others, was, I confeſs, to me here- 


tofore, one of thoſe deſiderata which I found great 
want of. | b 
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C 
Of TxuTH. in . 


9. 1. What truth is. F. 2. A right joining or „* 
parating of ſigns; i. e. ideas or words. F. 3. 
Which make mental or verbal propoſitions. F. 4. 
Mental propoſitions are very hard to be treated 
of. F. 5. Being nothing but the joining or ſepa- 
rating ideas without words, F. 6. When men- 
tal propoſitions contain real truth, and when ver- 
bal. F. 7. Objection againſt verbal truth, that 
thus it may all be chimerical. F. 8. Anſwered, 
Real truth is about ideas agreeing to things. 

g. 9. Falſhood is the joining of names otherways 
than their ideas agree. F. 10. General propoſi- 
tions to be treated of more at _ UTE, Me- 
ral and W truth. 


5.1. HAT is TRUTH, was an enquiry many 
ages ſince; and it being that which all 
mankind either do, or pretend to ſearch after, it 
cannot but be worth our while carefully to exa- 
mine wherein it conſiſts; and ſo acquaint our- 
ſelves with the nature of it, as to obſerve how the 
mind diſtinguiſhes it from fallhood. © 
F. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper 
import of the word, to ſignify nothing but the 
joining or ſeparating of figns, as the things ſig- 
nified by them, do agree or diſagree one with an- 
other. The joining or ſeparating of figns here 
meant, is what by another name we call propoſi- 
ion. So that truth properly belongs only to pro- 
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poſitions: whereof there are two ſorts, viz. men · 
tal and verbal; as there are two ſorts of ſigns 


commonly made uſe of, viz. ideas and words. 


$..3- To form a clear notion of truth, it is ve- 
ry neceſſary to conſider truth of thought and 
truth of words, diſtinctly one from another: but 
yet it is very difficult to treat of them aſunder : 
becauſe it is unavoidable, in treating of mental 
propoſitions, to make uſe of words: and then 
the inſtances given of mental propoſitions, 
ceaſe immediately to be barely mental, and be- 
come verbal, For a mental propoſition being no- 
thing but a bare conſideration of the ideas, as 
they are in our minds ſtripped of names, they 
loſe the nature of purely mental propoſitions, as 
ſoon as they are put into words. | 

9. 4. And that which makes it yet harder t 


treat of mental and verbal propoſitions ſeparately, 


is, that moſt men, if not all, in their thinking 
and reaſonihgs within themſelves, make uſe of 
words inſtead of ideas, at leaſt when the ſubject 
of their meditation contains in it complex ideas. 
Which is a great evidence of the imperfection 
and uncertainty of our ideas of that kind, and 
may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark 
to ſhew us, what are thoſe things, we have clear 
and perfect eſtabliſhed ideas of, and what not. 
For if we will curiouſly obſerve: the way our 
mind takes in thinking and reaſoning, we ſhall find 
I {uppoſe, that when we make any propoſitions 
within our own thoughts, about white or black, 
ſweet or bitter, a triangle or a circle, we can and 
often do frame in our minds the ideas themſelves, 
without reflefting on the names. But when we 
would conſider, or make propoſitions about the 
more complex ideas, as of a man, vitriol, farti- 
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tude, glory, we ufually put the name for the 
idea: becauſe the ideas theſe names ſtand for, 
being for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed, and 
undetermined, we reflect on the names themſelves, 
becauſe they are more clear, certain, and diſtin; 
and readier to occur to our thoughts than the pure 
ideas; and fa we make uſe of theſe words inſtead 
of the ideas themſelves, even when we Would me- 
ditate and reaſon within ourſelves, and make tacit 
mental propoſitions. In ſubſtances, as has been 
already noted, this is occaſioned by the imper- 
fection of our ideas; we making the name ſtand 
for the real eſſence, of which we have no idea at 
all. In modes, it is occaſioned by the great num- 
ber of ſimple ideas, that go to the making them 
up. For many of them being compounded, the 
name occurs much eaſier than the complex idea 
itſelf, which requires time and attention to be re- 


collected, and exactly repreſented to the mind, 
even in thoſe men who have formerly been at the 
_ pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done 


by thoſe, who though they have ready in their 


memory the greateſt part of the common words 


of their language, yet perhaps, never troubled 
themſelves in all their lives, to conſider what preciſe 
ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some confuſed 
or obſcure notions have ſerved their turns; and 
many who talk very much of religion and conſci- 
ence, of church and faith, of power and right, of 


obſtructions and humours, melancholy and cho- 


ler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 
thoughts and meditations, if one ſhould deſire 
them to think only of the things themſelves, and 
lay by thoſe words, with which they ſo often 


confound others, and not ſeldom themſelves alſo. 


$. 5. But to return to the conſideration of truth. 
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We muſt, I ſay, obſerve two ſorts of propoſitions, 
that we are capable of making. 

1. Mental, wherein the ideas, in our under- 
ſtandings, are without the uſe of words put 
together or ſeparated by the mind, perceiving or 
judging of their agreement or diſagreement. _ 

2. Verbal propoſitions, which-are words, the 
ſigns of our ideas put together or ſeparated in af- 
firmative or negative ſentences. By which way 


of affirming or denying, theſe ſigns made by 


ſounds, are, as it were, put together or ſeparat- 
ed one from another. So that propoſition con- 
ſiſts in joining, or ſeparating ſigns, and truth 
conſiſts in the putting together, or ſeparating 
theſe ſigns, according as the things, which they 
ſtand for, agree or diſagree. 


$. 6. Every one's experience will fatisfy him, 


that the mind, either by perceiving or ſuppoſing 


the agreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, 
does tacitly within itſelf put them into a kind of 
propoſition affirmative or negative, which I have 
endeavoured to expreſs by the terms putting toge- 
ther and ſeparating, But this action of the mind, 
which is ſo familiar to every thinking and reaſon- 
ing man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on 
what paſſes in us, when we affirm or deny, than 
to be explained by words. When a man has in 
his mind the idea of two lines, viz. the fide and 
diagonal of a ſquare, whereof the diagonal is an 
inch long, he may have the idea alſo of the divi- 
ſion of that line, into a certain number of equal 
parts; v. g. into five, ten, an hundred, a thou- 
ſand, or any other number, and may have the 
idea of that inch line, being diviſible or not divi- 
ſible, into ſuch equal parts, as a certain number 
of them will be equal to the ſide-line. Now, 
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| whenever he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch 
a kind of diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his 
| idea of that line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates 
1 thoſe two ideas, viz. the idea of that line, and the 
B idea of that kind of diviſibility, and ſo makes a 
1 mental propoſition, which is true or falſe, accord- 
ing as ſuch a kind of diviſibility, a diviſibility into 
ſuch aliquot parts, does really agree to that line 
or no. When ideas are ſo put ogether, or ſepa- 
rated in the mind, as they, or the things they 
ſtand for, do agree or not, that is, as I may call 
it, mental truth. But truth of words 1s ſomething 
more, and that is the affirming or denying of 
words one of another, as the ideas they ſtand for 
agree or diſagree: and this again is two-fold; 
either purely verbal and trifling,' (which I ſhall 
ſpeak of, chap. x.) or real and infiruRtive ; which 
is 25 object of that real knowlege, Which we have 
ſpoken of already. 

, $. 7. But here again will be apt to occur the 
fame doubt about truth, that did about know- 
lege: and it will be objected, that if truth be 
nothing but the joining or ſeparating of words in 
propoſitions, as the ideas they ſtand for agree or 
diſagree in mens minds, the knowlege of truth is 
not ſo valuable a thing, as it is taken to be; nor 
worth 'the pains and time men employ to the 
ſearch of it; ſince, by this account, it amounts 
to no more than the conformity of words to the 

AF chimeras of men's brains. Who knows not what 

= odd notions many mens heads are filled with, and 

= what ſtrange ideas all mens brains are capable of ? 
= But if we reſt here, we know the truth of no- 

_ BY thing by this rale, but of the viſionary world in 

8 | our own imaginations ; nor have other truth, but 

y | what as much concerns harpies and centaurs, as 
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men and horſes. For thoſe, and the like, may 
be ideas in our heads, and have their agreement 
and diſagreement there, as well as the ideas of re- 
al beings, and ſo have as true propoſitions made 
about them. And ĩt will be altogether as true a pro- 
poſition, to ſay all centaurs are animals, as that all 
men are animals: and the certainty of one, as 
great as the other. For in both the propoſitions, 
the words are put together according to the agree- 
ment of the ideas in our minds: and the agree- 
ment of the idea of animal with that of centaur, 
is as clear and viſible to the mind as the agree- 
ment of the idea of animal with that of man; and 


ſo theſe two propoſitions are equally true, equally 


certain. But of what uſe is all ſuch truth to us? 

6.8. Though what has been ſaid in the fore- 
going chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from imaginary 
knowlege, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to this 
doubt, to diſtinguiſh real truth from chimerical, 
or, if you pleaſe, barely nominal, they depend- 
ing both on the ſame foundation; yet it may not 
be amiſs here again to conſider, that though our 
words ſignify nothing but our ideas, yet being 
deſigned by them to ſignify things, the truth they 
contain, when put into propoſitions, will be on- 
ly verbal, when they ſtand for ideas in the mind, 
that have not an agreement with the reality of 
things. And therefore truth, as well as know- 


lege, may well come under the diſtinction of ver- 
bal and real; that being only verbal truth, where- 


in terms are joined according to the agreement or 


_ diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand for, without 


regarding whether our ideas are {ſuch as really have, 

or are capable of having an exiſtence in nature, 

But then it is they contain real truth, when theſe 

ſigus are joined, as our ideas agree; and when 
VorL. III. N 
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our ideas are ſuch as we know are capable of hav- 


ing an exiſtence in nature: which in ſubſtances 
we cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have 
exiſted. - 

$6.9, Truth is the marking down in words, the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas as it is. Falſ- 
hood is the marking down in words, the agree- 
ment or. diſagreement of ideas other wiſe than it 
is. And ſo far as theſe ideas thus marked by 


ſounds, agree to their archetypes, ſo far only is 


the truth real. The knowlege of this truth con- 
liſts in knowing what ideas the words ſtand for, 


and the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of thoſe ideas, according as it is marked by 
thoſe words. 

$. 10. But becauſe words are looked on as the 
great conduits of truth and knowlege, and that 
in conveying and receiving of truth, and common- 
ly in reaſoning about it, we make uſe of words and 
propoſitions, I ſhall more at large enquire, where- 
in the certainty of real truths, contained in pro- 
poſitions, conſiſts, and where it is to be had; 
and endeavour to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal 
propoſitions we are capable of being certain of 
their real truth or falſhood. 

I ſhall begin with general propoſitions, as thoſe 
which moſt employ our thoughts, and exerciſe 
our contemplation. General truths are moſt look- 
ed after by the mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge 
our knowlege ; and by their comprehenſiveneſs, 
ſatisfying us at once of many particulars, en- 
large our view, and ſhorten our way to Know- 
lege. 

S. 11. Beſides truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe 
before- mentioned, there are other forts of truths; 
as, 1. Moral truth, which is ſpeaking things ac- 
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cording to the perſuaſion of our own minds, 
though the propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the 


reality of things. 2. Metaphyſical” truth, which 


is nothing but the real exiſtence of things, con- 
formable to the ideas to which we have annexed 


their names. This, though it ſeems to conſiſt in 


the very beings of things, yet when conſidered a 
little nearly, will appear to include a tacit propo- 
ſrtion, whereby the mind joins that particular 
thing to the idea it had before ſettled, with a name 
to it, But theſe conſiderations of truth, either 


having been before taken notice of, or not being 


much to our preſent parpoſe, it may ſuffice here 
only to have mentioned them. 
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CHAP. VL 


Of univer$at ProPostTONS, their 
Truth and Certainty. 


— 


6. I. Treating f words neceſſary to How lg. 
$. 2. General truths hardly to be underſtood, but 
in verbal propoſitions, F. 3. Certainty twofold, 

of truth and of knowlege, F. 4. No propeſition 
can be known to be true, where the eſſence of 
each ſpecies mentioned is not known, F. 5. This 
more particularly concerns ſubſtances. ; S. 6. The 
truth of few univerſal propoſitions concerning ſub- 
ftances, is to be known. F, 7. Becauſe co- ex iſt- 
ence of ideas in few caſes is to be known, F. 8, 
9. Inſtance in gold. $.10. As far as any ſuch 
co. exiſtence can be known, ſo far univerſal prepo- 
ſitions may be certain. But this will go but a lit- 

SEE] tle way, becauſe, F.11, 12, The qualities which 
_ make our complex ideas of ſubſtances depend moſt» 
ly on external, remote, and unperceived cauſes, 
$. 13. Judgment may reach farther, but that is 
not knowlege. F. 14. What is requiſite for our 
knowlege of ſubſtances. F. 15. Whilſt our ideas 
of ſubſtances contain not their real conſtitutions, 
we can make but few general certain propoſitions 
concerning them. F. 16. Wherein lies the gene- 
ral certainty of propyſitions. 
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56. 11 18 the examining and 8 of 
ideas by themſelves, their names being 


a quite laid aſide, tug the beſt and ſureſt way to clear 
8 and diſtinct knowlege; yet through the prevail- 
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ing cuſtom of uſing ſounds for ideas, I think it is 
very ſeldom practiſed. Every one may obſerve 


how common it is for names to be made uſe of, 


inſtead of the ideas themſelves, even when men 
think and reafon within their own breaſts ; eſpe- 
cially if the ideas be very complex, and made u p 
of a great collection of ſimple ones. This makes 
the conſideration of words and propoſitions ſo ne- 
ceſſary a part of the treatiſe of knowlege, that it 
is very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, with- 
out explaining the other. 

F. 2. All the knowlege we „ Ih Ko only of 
particular or general truths, it is evident, thar 
whatever may be done in the former of theſe, the 
latter, which is that which with reaſon is moſt 


ſought after, can never be well made known, and 


is very ſeldom apprehended, bur as conceived and 
expreſſed in words. It is not therefore out of our 


way, in the examination of our knowlege, to en- 


quire into the truth and Arenwantr of univerſal pro- 
poſitions. 

3. But that we may not be miſled, in this 
calls by that which is the danger every-where, 
I mean by the doubtfuineſs of terms, i is fit to 
obſerve that certainty is twofold : certainty of 
truth, and certainty of knowlege. - Certaiaty of 
truth is, when words are ſo put together in pro- 
politions, as exactly to expreſs the agreement or 
diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand for, as really 
it is. Certainty of knowlege is, to perceive the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas, as expreſſed 
in any propoſition. This we uiually call Know- 
ing, or being certain of the truth of any propoſition. 

$. 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the 

truth of any general propoſition, unleſs we know: 

the -preciſe bounds and extent of the ſpeces its 
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terms ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know the 
eſſence of each ſpecies, which is that which conſti- 
tutes and bounds it. This, in all imple ideas 
and modes, is not hard to do. For ia theſe, the 
real and nominal eſſence being the ſame; or which 
is all one, the abſtract idea, which the general 
term ſtands for, being the ſole eſſence and boun- 
dary that is or can be ſuppoſed, of the ſpecies, 
there can be no doubt, how far the ſpecies ex- 
tends, or what things are comprehended under 
each term ; which it is evident, are all that have 
an exact conformity with the idea it ſtands for, 
and no other. But in ſubſtances, wherein a real 
eſſence diſtin& from the nominal, is ſuppoſed to 
conſtitute, determine, and bound the ſpecies, the 
extent of the general word is very uncertain :* be- 
cauſe not knowing this real eſſence, we cannot 


know what is, or is not of that ſpecies, and con- 


ſequently what may, or may not with certainty 
be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a man, 
or gold, or any other ſpecies of natural ſubſtances, 
as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe real eſſence, 
which nature regularly imparts to every individu- 
al of that kind, whereby it is made to be of that 
ſpecies, we cannot be certain of the truth of any 


affirmation or negation made of it. For man, or gold, 
taken in this ſenſe, and uſed for ſpecies of things, 
* conſtituted by real eſſences, different from the 


complex idea in the mind of the ſpeaker, ſtand 
for we know not what, and the extent of theſe 
ſpecies, with ſuch boundaries, are fo unknown 
and undetermined, that it is impoſſible with any 
certainty, to affirm, that all men are rational, or 


that all gold is yellow. But where the nominal 
eſſence is kept to, as the boundary of each ſpecies, 


and men extend the application of any general 
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term no farther than to the particular things, in 
vhich the com plex idea it ſtands for is to be found, 


there = are in no danger to miſtake the bounds 


of each ſpecies, nor can be in doubt, on this ac- 
count, whether any propoſitions be true, or no. 
I have choſe to explain this uncertainty of propo- 
ſitions in this ſcholaſtic way, and have made uſe 
of the terms of eſſences and ſpecies, on purpoſe to 
ſhew the abſurdity and inconvenience there is to 
think of them, as of any other fort of realities, 
than barely abſtract ideas with names to them. 
To ſuppoſe, that the ſpecies of things are any 
thing, but the forting of them under general 
names, according as they agree to ſeveral abſtra& 
ideas, of which we make thoſe names the ſigns, 
is to confound truth, and introduce uncertainty 
into all general propoſitions, that can be made a- 
bout them. Though therefore theſe things might, 
to people not poſſeſſed with ſcholaſtic learning, be 
perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way; 
yet thoſe wrong notions of eſſences or ſpecies, 
having got root in moſt peoples minds, who have 
received any tincture from the learning which has 
prevailed in this part of the world, are to be diſ- 
covered and removed, to make way for that uſe 
of words which ſhould convey certainty with it, 
d. 5. The names of ſubſtances then, whenever 
made to ſtand for ſpecies, which are ſuppoſed to 
be conſtituted by real eſſences which we know 
not, are not capable to convey certainty to the 
underſtanding : of the truth of general propoſiti- 
ons made up of ſuch terms we cannot be ſure. 
The reaſon whereof is plain, For how can we. 
be ſure that this or that quality is in gold, 
when we know not what is or is not gold. 


Since in this way of ſpeaking nothing is gold, but 


ij „ 
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{ what partakes of an eſſence, which we not know- 
1 ing, cannot know where it is, or is not, and ſo 
4 cannot be ſure, that any parcel of matter in the 
world is or is not in this ſenſe gold; being incur- 
| ably ignorant, whether it has or has not that 
i; which makes any thing to be called gold, i. e. 
1 that real eſſence of gold whereof we have no 
idea at all. This being as impoſſible for us 
to know, as it is for a blind man to tell in 
what flower the colour of a panſie is, or is not to 
be found, whilſt he has no idea of the colour of 
a panſie at all. Or if we could, which is impoſ- 
ſible, certainly know where a real eſſence, which 
we know not, is; v. g. in what parcels of 
matter the real eſſence of gold is; yet could we 
not be ſure, that this or that quality could with 
truth be affirmed of gold; ſince it is im poſſible 
for us to know, that this or that quality or idea 
has a neceſſary connexion with a real eſſence, of 
which we have no idea at all, whatever ſpecies 
that ſuppoſed real eſſence may be imagined to con- 
ſtitute. 

$. 6. On the other ſide, the names of ſubſtan- 
ces, when made uſe of as they ſhould be, for the 
ideas men have in their minds, though they carry 
a clear and determinate ſignification with them, 
will not yet ſerve us to make any univerſal propo- 
fitions, of whoſe truth we can be certain. Not 
becauſe in this uſe of them we are uncertain what 
things are ſignified by them, but becauſe the com- 
plex ideas they ſtand for, are ſuch combinations , 
of ſimple ones, as carry not with them any diſ- 
coverable connexion or repu N won with a 
very few other ideas. | 

6. 7. The complex ideas, that our names ; of the 


fpecies of {ſubſtances properly ſtand for, are col- 
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lections of ſuch qualities as have been obſerved to 
co- exiſt in an unknown ſubſtratum, which we call 
ub/tance ; but what other qualities neceſſarily co- 
exiſt with ſuch combinations, we cannot certainly 
know, unleſs we can diſcover their natural depend - 
ence; which, in their primary qualities, we can 
but a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary 
qualities, we can diſcover no connexion at all, for the 
reaſons mentioned +, viz. 1. Becauſe we know not 
the real conſtitutions of ſubſtances, on which each 
ſecondary quality particularly depends. 2. Did we 
know that, it would ſerve us only for experimen- 
tal (not univerſal) knowlege ; and reach with cer- 
tainty no farther than that bare inſtance : becauſe 
our underſtandings can diſcover no conceivable. 
connexion between any ſecondary quality, and 
any modification whatſoever of any of the prima- 
ry ones. And therefore there are very few gene- 
ral propoſitions to be made concerning ſubſtances, 
which can carry with them undoubted certainty, 
F. 8. All gold is fixed, is a propoſition whoſe 
truth we cannot be certain of, how univerſally ſo- 
ever it be believed, For if, according to the uſe- 
leſs imagination of the ſchools, any one ſuppoſes 
the term gold to ſtand for a ſpecies of rhings ſet 
out by nature, by a real eſſence belonging to it, 
it is evident he knows not what particular ſub- 
ſtances are of that ſpecies; and fo cannot, with 
certainty, affirmany thing univerſally of gold. Bur 
if he makes gold ſtand for a ſpecies, determined by 
its nominal eſſence, let the nominal eſſence, for exam- 
ple, be the complex idea of a body, of a certain yellow 
colour, malleable, fuſible, and heavier than any other 
known ; in this proper uſe of the word gold, there 


is no difficulty to know what is, or is not gold. 


+ Chap. 3. 
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But yet no other quality can, with certainty, be 
univerſally affirmed or denied of gold, but what 
hath a diſcoverable connexion or inconſiſtency with 
that nominal eſſence. Fixedne/s, for example, 
having no neceſſary connexion, that we can diſ- 


cover, with the colour, weight, or any other 
ſimple idea of our complex one, or with the 


whole combination together; it is impoſſible that 
we ſhould certainly know the truth of this pro- 
poſition, that all gold is fixed. 

5.9. As there is no diſcoverable n be- 
tween fixedneſs, and the colour, weight, and o- 
ther ſimple ideas of that nominal eſſence of 
gold; ſo if we make our complex idea of gold, 
a body, yellow, fuſible, ductile, weighty, and fixed, 
we ſhall be at the ſame uncertainty concerning ſo- 
lubility in aqua regia ; and for the ſame reaſon: 
ſi :e we can never, from conſideration of the ide- 
as themſelves, with certainty, affirm or deny, of 
a body, whole complex idea is made up of yellow, 
very weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fixed, that it 
is ſoluble in aqua regia : and ſo on of the reſt of 
its qualities. I would gladly meet with one ge- 
neral affirmation, concerning any quality of gold, 
that any one can certainly know is true, It will, 
no doubt, be preſently objected, is not this an uni- 
verſal certain propoſition, all gold is malleable ? 
To which I anſwer, it is a very certain propoſiti- 
on, if malleableneſs be a part of the complex idea 


the word gold ſtands for. But then here is nothin 


affirmed of gold, but that that ſound ſtands for 
an idea in which malleableneſs is contained: and 
ſuch a ſort of truth and certainty as this, it is to 
lay a centaur is four footed. But if malleableneſs 
makes not a part of the ſpecific eſſence the name 
gold ſtands for, it is plain, all gold is malleable, is 


E 
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not a certain propoſition. Becauſe, let the com- 
plex idea of gold, be made up of which ſoever of 


its other qualities you pleaſe, malleableneſs will 
not appear to depend on that complex idea, nor 


follow from any {imple one contained in it. The 


connexion that malleableneſs has, if it has any, 
with thoſe other qualities, being only by the in- 


ter vention of the real conſtitution of its inſenſible 
parts, which ſince we know not, it is impoſſible 
we ſhould perceive that connexion, unleſs we 
could diſcover that which ties them together. 
$. 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſtin 

qualities we unite into one complex idea, under 
one name, the more preciſe and determinate we 
make the ſignification of that word; but yet ne- 
ver make it thereby more capable of univerſal cer- 


tainty, in reſpect of other qualities, not contain- 


ed in our complex idea; ſince we perceive not 


their connexion or dependence one on another; 


being ignorant both of that real conſtitution in 
which they are all founded; and alſo how they flow 
from it. For the chief part of our knowlege con- 
cerning ſubſtances, is not, as in other things, 
barely of the relation of two ideas that may exiſt 
ſeparately; but is of the neceſſary connexion and 
co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtinct ideas in the ſame 
ſubject, or their repugnancy fo to co-exiſt, Could 
we begin at the other end, and diſcover what it 
was, wherein that colour conſiſted, what made a 
body lighter or heavier, what texture of parts 
made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to be 


diſſolved in this ſort of liquor, and not in another; 
if, I fay, we had ſuch an idea as this of bodies, 


and could perceive wherein all ſenſible qualities 
originally conſiſt, and how they are produced; 
we might frame ſuch abſtract ideas of them, as 


TS rn Sew. 
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would farnitt us. with matter of more general 
knowlege, and enable us to make univerſal pro- 
poſitions, that ſhould carry general truth and cer- 
tainty with them. But whilſt our complex ideas 
of the ſorts of ſubſtances, are ſo remote from that 
internal real conſtitution, on which their ſenſible 
qualities depend, and are made up of nothing but 
an imperfect collection of thoſe apparent qualities 
our ſenſes can diſcover, there can be very few ge- 
neral propoſitions concerning ſubſtances, of whole 
real truth we can be certainly aſſured ; ſince there 
are but few ſimple ideas, of whole connexion and 
neceſſary co-exiſtence, we can have certain and 
undoubted knowlege. | I imagine, amongſt all 
the ſecondary: qualities of . ſubſtances, and the 
powers relating to them, there cannot any two be 
named, whoſe neceſſary co-exiſtence, or repug- 
nance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs 
in thoſe of the ſame ſenſe, which neceſſarily. ex- 
clude one another, as I have elſewhere ſhewed. 
No one, I think, by the colour that is in any bo- 
dy, can certainly know what ſmell, taſte, ſound, - 
or tangible qualities it has, nor what alterations 
it is capable to make or receive, on, or from 0- 
ther bodies. The ſame may be {aid of the ſound 
or taſte, etc. Our ſpecific names of ſubſtances 
ſtanding for any collections of ſuch ideas, ir is not 
to be wondered, that we can, with them, make 
very few general propoſitions of undoubted real 
certainty. But yet ſo far asany complex idea, of 
any fort of ſubſtances, contains in it any ſimple 
idea, whoſe neceſſary co-exiſtence with any other 
may be diſcovered, ſo far univerſal propoſitions 
may with certainty be made concerning it: v. g. 
could any one diſcover a neceſſary connexion be- 
tween malleableneſs, and the colour or weight of 
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gold, or any other part of the complex idea, ſig- 
nified by that name, he might make a certain uni- 
verſal propoſition concerning gold in this reſpect; 
and the real truth of this propoſition, that alt 
gold is malleable, would be as certain as of this, 
the three angles of all right-lined triangles, are e- 
qual to two right ones. 

11. Had we ſuch ideas of ſubſtances, as to 
know what real conſtitutions produce thoſe ſen- 
8 ſible qualities we fiad in them, and how thoſe 
e qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the 
1 ſpecific ideas of their real eſſences in our own 
1 minds, more certainly find out their properties, 
1 and diſcover what qualities they had, or had not, 
e than we can now by our ſenſes: and to know the 
2 properties of gold, it would be no more neceſſary 


7 that gold ſhould exiſt, and that we ſhould make 
8 experiments upon it, than'it is neceſſary for the 
ag | knowing the properties of a triangle, that a tri- 
— angle ſnould. exiſt in any matter; the idea in our 
* minds would ſerve for the one as well as the other. 
,: But we are fo far from being admitted into the 
8 ſecrets of nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever 
- approach the firſt entrance towards them. For 
d we are wont to conſider the ſubſtances we meet 
8 with, each of them as an entire thing by itſelf, 
t having all its qualities in itſelf, and independent 
e | of other things; overlooking, for the moſt part, 
Jl the operations of thoſe inviſible fluids they are en- 
f compaſſed with; and upon whoſe motions and 
e operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe qua- 
r lities which are taken notice of in them, and are 
E made by us the inherent marks of diſtinction, 
. whereby we know and denominate them. Put a 
— piece of gold any where by itſelf, ſeparate from 
f the reach and influence of all other bodies, it will 
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immedigtely loſe all its colour and weight, and 
perhaps malleableneſs too: which, for ought I 
know, would be changed into a perfect friability. 
Water, i in which to us fluidity is an eſſential qua- 
lity, left to itſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid, But 

if inanimate bodies owe ſo much of their pre- 
ſent ſtate to other bodies without them, that they 
would not be what they appear to us, were thoſe 
bodies that environ them removed, it is yet more 
ſo in vegetables, which are nouriſhed, grow, and 
produce leaves, flowers, and ſeeds, in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion, And if we loo a little nearer into the ſtate 
of animals, we ſhall find, that their dependence, 
as to life, motion, and the moſt conſiderable qua- 
lities to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on ex- 
trinſical cauſes and qualities of other bodies, that 
make no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a 
moment without them : though yet thoſe bodies 
on which they depend, are little taken notice 
of, and make no part of the complex ideas we 


frame of thoſe animals. Take the air but a mi- 


nute from the greateſt part of living creatures, and 
they preſently loſe ſenſe, life, and motion. This 
the neceſſity of breathing has forced into our 

knowlege. But how many other extrinſical, and 
poſſibly very remote bodies, do the ſprings of 
thoſe admirable machines depend on, which are 
not vulgarly obſerved, or fo much as thought on; 
and how many are there, which the ſevereſt enqui- 
ry can never diſcover! The inhabitants of this 
ſpot of the univerſe, though removed ſo many 
millions of miles from the ſun, yet depend fo 
much on the duly tempered motion of particles 


'coming from, or agitated by it, that were this 


earth removed but a ſmall part of that diſtance 
out of its preſent ſituation, and placed a little far- 


A 
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ther or nearer that ſource of heat, it is more than 
probable, that the greateſt part of the animals in 
it would immediately periſh : ſince we find them 


ſo often deſtroyed by an exceſs or defect of the 


ſun's warmth, which an accidental poſition, in 
ſome parts of this our little globe, expoſes them 
to. The qualities obſerved in a loadſtone muſt 
needs have their ſource iar beyond the confines of 
that body; and the ravage made often on ſeveral 
ſorts of animals, by inviſible cauſes, the certain 
death, as we are told, of ſome of them, by bare- 
ly paſſing the line, or, as it is certain of others, 
by being removed into a neighbouring country, 
evidently ſhew, that the concurrence and operati- 
on of ſeveral bodies, with which they are ſeldom 
thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to make them be what they appear to us, 
and to preſerve thoſe qualities, by which we know 
and diftinguiſh them, We are then quite out of 


the way, when we think that things contain with- 


in themſelves the qualities that appear to us in 
them: and we in vain ſearch for that conſtitution 


within the body of a fly, or an elephant, upon 
which depend thoſe qualities and powers we ob- 


ſerve iti them. For which, perhaps, to under- 
ſtand them aright, we ought to look, not only 
beyond this our earth, and atmoſpher, but even 
beyond the ſun or remoteſt ſtar our eyes have yet 
diſcovered. For how much the being and opera- 
tion of particular ſubſtances in this our globe, de- 
pend on cauſes utterly beyond our view, is impoſ- 
ſible for us to determine. We ſee and perceive 
ſome of the motions, and groſſer operations of 
things here about us; but whence the ſtreams 
come that keep all theſe curious machines in mo- 
tion and repair, how conveyed and modified, is 
O 2 
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beyond our notice and apprehenſion; and the 
great parts and wheels, as I may fo ſay, of this 
ſtupendious ſtructure of the univerſe, may, for 
ought we know, have ſuch a connexion and de- 
pendence in their influences and operations one 


upon another, that, perhaps, things in this our 


manſion, would put on quite another face, and ceaſe 
to be what they are, if ſome one of the ſtars or great 


bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould 


ceaſe to be or move as it does. This is certain, 
things however abſolute and entire they ſeem in 


themſelves, are but retainers to other parts of na- 


ture, for that which they are moſt taken notice 
of by us. Their obſervable qualities, actions, and 
powers, are owing to ſomething without them; 
and there is not ſo complete and perfect a part, that 
we know of nature, which does not owe the being 
it has, and the excellencies of it, to its neighbours x 
and we muſt not confine our thoughts within the 
ſurface of any body, but look a great deal farther, 
to comprehend perfectly thoſe qualities that are in it, 

F. 12. If this be ſo, it is not to be wondered, 
that we have very imperfect ideas of fubſtances; 
and that the real eſſences on which depend their 
properties and operations, are unknown to us, 


We cannot diſcover ſo much as that ſize, figure, 


and texture of their minute and active parts, which 
is really in them; much leſs the different motions 
and impulſes made in and upon them by bodies 
from without, upon which depends, and by which 
is formed the greateſt and moſt remarkable part 
of thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, and of 
which our complex ideas of them are made up. 
T'his conſideration alone is enough to put an end 
to all our hopes of ever having the ideas of their 
real eſſences; which, whilſt we want, the nomi- 
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nal eſſences, we make uſe of inſtead of them, will 
be able to furniſh us but very ſparingly with any 
general knowlege, or univerſal le cap- 


able of real certainty. 


5. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if cer- 
tainty be to be found in very few general propoſi- 
tions made concerning ſubſtances: our knowlege 
of their qualities and properties go very ſeldom 
farther than our ſenſes reach and inform us. Poſ- 
ſibly inquiſitive and obſerving men may, by 
ſtrength of judgment, penetrate farther, and on 
probabilities taken from wary obſervation, and 
hints well laid together, often gueſs right at what 
experience has not yet diſcovered to them. But 
this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only to opi- 


nion, and has not that certainty which is requi- 


ſite to knowlege. For all general knowlege lies 


only in our own thoughts, and conſiſts barely in 


the contemplation of our own abſtract ideas. 
Wherever we perceive any agreement or diſagree- 
ment amongſt them, there we have general know- 
lege; and by putting the names of thoſe ideas to- 
gether accordingly in propoſitions, can with cer- 
tainty pronounce general truths. But becauſe the 
abſtract ideas of ſubſtances, for which their ſpe 

cific names ſtand, whenever they have any Hiſtin& 
and determinate ſignification, have a diſcoverable 
connexion or inconſiſtency with but a very few o- 
ther ideas, the certainty of univerſal propoſitions 
concerning ſubſtances, is very narrow and ſcanty 
in that part, which is our principal enquiry con- 
cerning them; and there is ſcarce any of the 
names of ſubſtances, tet the idea it is applied to be 
what it will, of which we can generally, and with 
certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or 
that other quality belonging to it, and conſtantly - 
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co-exiſting or inconſiſtent with that idea, 9 
ever it is to be found. 

$. 14. Before we can have any tolerable know- 
lege of this kind, we muſt firſt know what 
changes the primary qualities of one body do regu- 
larly produce in the primary qualities of another, 
and how. Secondly, we muſt. know what pri- 
mary qualities of any body, produce certain ſen- 
fations or ideas in us. This is in truth, no leſs 


than to know all the effects of matter, under its 


divers modifications of bulk, figure, coheſion of 
parts, motion, and reſt. Which, I think, eve- 
ry body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be 
known by us, without revelation. Nor if it were 
revealed to us, what ſort of figure, bulk, and 


motion of corpuſcles, would produce in us the 


ſenſation of a yellow colour, and what ſort of fi- 
gure, bulk, and texture of parts in the ſuperficies 
of any body, were fit to give ſuch corpuſcles 
their due motion to produce that colour ; would 


that be enough to make univerſal propoſitions 


with certainty, concerning the ſeveral forts of 
them, unleſs we had faculties acute enough to 
perceive the preciſe bulk, figure, texture, and 
motion of bodies in thoſe minute parts, by which 
they operate on our ſenſes, that ſo we might by 
thoſe frame our abſtrat ideas of them, I have 
mentioned here only corporeal ſubſtances, whoſe 
operations ſeem to lie more level to our under- 
ſtandings : for as to the operations of ſpirits, both 
their thinking and moving of bodies, we at firſt 
fight find ourſelves at a loſs; though perhaps, 
when we have applied our thoughts a little nearer 
to the conſideration of bodies, and their operati- 
ons, and examined how far our notions, even in 


theſe, reach, with any clearneſs, beyond ſenſible 
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matter of fact, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, that 
even in theſe too, our diſcoveries amount to very 
little beyond perfect ignorance and incapacity. 

$. 15. This is evident, the abſtract complex 
ideas of ſubſtances, for which their general names 
ſtand, not comprehending their real conſtitutions, 


can afford us but very little univerſal certainty. 
Becauſe our ideas of them are not made up of 


that, on which thoſe qualities we obſerve in them, 


and would inform ourſelves about, do depend, or 
with which they have any certain connexion, 
V. g. let the idea to which we give the naine man, 
be, as it commonly is, a body of the ordinary 
ſhape, with ſenſe, voluntary motion and reaſon 
joined to it. This being the abſtract idea, and 
conſequently the eſſence of our ſpecies man, we 
can make but very few general certain propoſiti- 


ons concerning man, ſtanding for ſuch an idea. 


Becauſe not knowing the real conſtitution on 
which ſenſation, power of motion, and reaſonin 
with that peculiar ſhape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the ſame ſubject, there 
are very few other qualities, with which we can 
perceive them to have a neceſſary connexion ; 
and therefore we.cannot with certainty affirm, that 
all men ſleep by intervals; that n man can be 
nouriſhed by wood or ſtones ; that all men vill be poy- 
foned by hemloc : becauſe theſe ideas have no 
connexion nor repugnancy with this our nominal 
eſſence of man, with this abſtra&t idea that name 
ſtands for. We muſt in theſe and the like appeal 
to trial in particular ſubjects, which can reach 
but a little way. We muſt content ourſelves with 
probability in the reſt ; but can have no general 
.certainty, whilſt our ſpecific idea of man contains 
not that real conſtitution, which 1s the root where- 
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and the like qualities and powers depend, we muſt 
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in all his inſeparable qualities are united, and from 
whence they flow. Whilſt our idea the word 
man ſtands for, is only an imperfect collection of 
ſome ſenſible qualities and powers in him, there 
is no diſcernible connexion or repugnance between 
our ſpecific idea, and the operation of either the 
parts of hemloc or ſtones, upon his conſtitution. 
There are animals that ſafely eat hemloc, and o- 
thers that are nouriſned by wood and ſtones: but 
as long as we want ideas of thoſe real conſtituti- 
ons of different ſorts of animals, whereon theſe, 


not hope to reach certainty in univerſal propoſi- 
tions concerning them. Thoſe few. ideas only, 
which have a diſcernible connexion. with our no- 
minal eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch 
propoſitions. But theſe are ſo few, and of fo lit- 
tle moment, that we may juſtly look on our cer- 


tain general knowlege of ſubſtances, as almoſt 


none at all. 

$.16. To conclude ; general es; of 
what kind ſoever, are then only capable of cer- 
fainty, when the terms uſed in them ſtand for 
ſuch ideas, whoſe agreement or diſagreement, as 
there expreſſed, is capable to be diſcovered by us. 
And we are then certain of their truth or falſhood, 
when we perceive the ideas the terms ſtand for, 
to agree, or not agree, according as they are af- 
firmed or denied one of another. Whence we 
may take notice, that general certainty is never to 
be found but in our ideas. Whenever we go to 
ſeek it elſewhere in experiment or obſervations 
without us, our knowlege goes not beyond par- 
ticulars. It is the contemplation of our own ab- 


ſtract ideas, that alone is able to afford us 4774 
knowlege. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of MAxIMsõò. 


* 


6. 1. They are ſelf-evident. F. 2. Wherein that I 
| felf-evidence conſiſts. F.'3. Self-evidence not pe- 
: culiar to received axioms. F. 4. Firſt, As to iden- 
tity and diverſity, all propoſitions are equally 
* ſelf-evident. F. 5. Secondly, In co-exiſtence we 
* have few ſelf-evident propoſitions. F. 6. Thirdly, 
In other relations we may have. h. 7. Fourthly, 
Concerning real exiſtence, we have none. F. 8. 
" Theſe axioms do not much influence cur other knows 
lege, F. 9. Becauſe they are not the truths we 
h | 
firſt know. F. 10. Becauſe on them the other 


. parte of our knowlege do not depend. F. 11. ; 
a What uſe theſe general maxims have, 65. 12. | 
Maxims, if*care be not taken in the uſe of words, | 

K may prove contradiftions, F. 13. Inflance in , 
: vacuum. F. 14. They prove not the exiſtence of | 
al things without us. F. 1 5. Their application dun- | 
4 gerous about complex ideas. F. 16,.—18. In- 8 
15 ſtance in man. F. 19. Little uſe of theſe maxim : 
18. : 47 ang 
a, in proefs where we have clear and diſtinct ideas. . 


F$. 20. Their uſe dangerous where our ideas are 
af. confuſed. : | £3 : 


= 6 PF HERE are a ſort of propoſitions, which, 
under the name of MaxiMms and 


2 SIG | 


v9 AXIOMS, have paſſed for principles of ſci- 
= ence; and becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have 


b. been ſuppoſed innate, although no- body, that I 
a 1 know, ever went about to ſhew the reaſon and 
- foundation of their clearneſs or cogency. It may 
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however be worth while to enquire into the rea- 
ſon of their evidence, and ſee whether it be peculi- 
ar to them alone, and alſo examine how far they 
influence and govern our other knowlege. 

$. 2. Knowlege, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in 
the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of ideas : now, where that agreement. or difagree- 
ment is perceived immediately by-itſelf, without 
the intervention or help of any other, there our 
knowlege is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be 
ſo to any one, who will but conſider any of thoſe 
propoſitions, which, without any proof, he aſſents 
to at firſt fight; for in all of them he will find, 
that the reaſon of his aſſent, is from that agree- 
ment or diſagreement, which the mind, by an 
immediate comparing them, finds in thoſe ideas 
anſwering the affirmation or negation in the pro- 
poſition. 5 

$. 3. This being fo, in the next place let us 
conſider, whether this ſelf-evidence be peculiar 
only to thoſe propoſitions which commonly paſs 
under the name of maxims, and have the dignity 
of axioms allowed them, And here it is plain, 
that ſeveral other truths, not allowed to be axi- 
oms, partake equally with them in this ſelf-evi- 
dence. This we {ſhall ſee, if we go over theſe 
ſeveral ſorts of agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
which I have above-mentioned, v:z. identity, re- 
lation, co-exiſtence, and real exiſtence; which 
will diſcover to us, that not only thoſe few pro- 
politions, which have had the credit of maxims, 


F 
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are ſelf-evident, but a great many, even almoſt an 


infinite number of other propoſitions are ſuch, 
$.4. For, firſt, the immediate perception of 


the agreement or diſagreement of identity, being 


founded in the mind's having diſtin ideas, this 
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affords us as many ſelf-evident propoſitions, as we 
have diſtin ideas. Every one that has any know- 
lege at all, has, as the foundation of it, various 
and diſtin ideas: and it 1s the firſt at of the 
mind, (without-which, it can never be capable of 
any knowlege) to know every one of its ideas by 


itſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one 


finds in himſelf, that he knows the ideas he has; 


that he knows alſo, when any one is in his un- 


derſtanding, and what it is; and that when more 
than one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and 


unconfuſedly one from another. Which always 


being ſo, (it being impoſſible but that he ſhould 
perceive what he perceives) he can never be in 
doubt when any idea is in his mind, that it is 
there, and is that idea it is; and that two diſtinct 
ideas, when they are in his mind, are there, and 
are not one and the fame idea. So that all ſuch 


affirmations and negations, are made without any 


poſſibility of doubt, uncertainty, or heſitation, 
and muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to, as ſoon as un- 
derſtood; that is, as ſoon as we have in our 
minds, dewriniaed ideas, which the terms in the 
propoſition ſtand for. And therefore wherever 
the mind with attention conſiders any propoſition, 
ſo as to perceive the two ideas, ſignified by the 
terms, and affirmed or denied one of the other, to 


be the ſame or different, it is preſently and infal- 


libly certain of the truth of ſuch a propoſition, 
and this equally, whether theſe propoſitions be in 
terms ſtanding for more general ideas, or ſuch as 
are leſs ſo, v. g. whether the general idea of being 
be affirmed of itſelf, as in this propoſition, What- 
faever is, is; or a more particular idea be affirm- 
ed of itſelf, as a man is a man, or, whatſoever is 


white is white : or whether the idea of being in 
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general be denied of not being, which is the only, 
it 1 may ſo call it, idea different from it, as in this 


other propoſition, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
to be, and not be; or any idea of any particular 
being be denied of another different from it, as 
@ man is not a horſe; red is not blue. The diffe- 
rence of the ideas, as ſoon as the terms are un- 
derſtood, makes the truth of the propoſition pre- 


ſently viſible, and that with an equal certainty 


and eaſineſs in the leſs, as well as the more gene- 
ral propoſitions, and all for the ſame reaſon, viz. 
becauſe the mind perceives in any ideas, that it has 
the ſame idea to the ſame with itſelf; and two dif- 
ferent ideas to be different, and not the fame. And 
this it is equally certain of, whether theſe ideas be 
more or leſs general, abſtract, and comprehen- 
ſive. It is not therefore alone to theſe two gene- 
ral propoſitions, Whatſoever is, is; and, it is im- 


Palſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be ; that 


this ſelf- evidence belongs by any peculiar right, 
The perception of being, or not-being, belongs 
no more to theſe vague ideas, ſignified by the 


terms whatſoever and thing, than it does to any 


other ideas. Theſe two general maxims amount- 
ing to no more, in ſhort, but this, that the ſame 
is the ſame, and ſame 1s not different, are truths 
known in more particular inſtances, as well as in 
theſe general maxims, and known alſo in particu- 
lar inſtances, before theſe general maxims are e- 
ver thought on, and draw all their force from the 
diſcernment of the mind employed about particu- 
lar ideas, There is nothing more viſible, than 
that the mind, without the help of any proof or 
reflection on either of theſe general propoſitions, 


perceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo certainly, that 


the idea of white is the idea of white, and not the 
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idea of blue; and that the idea of white, when it 
is in the mind, is there, and is not abſent, that 
the con ſideration of theſe axioms can add nothin 

to the evidence or certainty of its knowlege. Jul 
ſo it is (as every one may experiment in himſelf) 
in all the ideas a man has in his mind: he knows 
each to be itſelf, and not to be another; and to 
be in his mind, and not away, When it is there, 
with a certainty that cannot be greater; and there. 
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fore the truth of no general propoſition can be 4 
known with a greater certainty, nor add any thing vx 
to this. So that in reſpect of identity, our in- 2 
tuitive knowlege reaches as far as our ideas. And I 
we are capable of making as many ſelf-eyident 1 
propoſitions as we have names for diſtinct ideas. 9 
And J appeal to every one's own mind, whether 1 
this propoſition, 4 circle ig a circle, be not as | 
ſelflevident a propoſition, as that conſiſting of l 
. more general terms, Whatſcever is, 1s : and again, 4 
| whether this propoſition, Blue is not red, be not 1 
4 propoſition that the mind can no more don | 
of, as ſoon as'it underſtands the words, than It = 
does of that axiom, I 7s impoſſible for the ſame S 
thing to be, and not to be: and ſo of all the like. 9 
5 18 Secondly, As to co-exiftence, or ſuch ne- y 
; ceſſary connexion between two ideas, that in the | 
ſubject where one of them is ſuppoſed, there the | 
a other muſt neceſfarily be alſo; of ſuch agreement 
5 or diſagreement asthis, the mind has an immediate vj 
0 perception but inn very few of them; and there- 4 
- Þ fore in this fort we five but very little i intuitive | 1 | 
1 knowlege. Nor are there to be found very many 
- propoſitions that are ſelf. evident, though ſome = 
; there are; v. g. the idea of filling a place equal 1 
to the contents of its ſaperficies, being annexed x 


to our idea of body, I think it is a ſelf- evident Fo 9 
VorL. III. P | 
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>. Age That tus bodies cannot be in the rr 
Place. 

$. 6. Thirdly, Is to the FORTE: of modes, ma- 
thematicians have framed many axioms concern- 
ing that one relation of equality. As equals taken 
From equals, the remainder will be equals which, 
with the reſt of that kind, however they are re- 
ceived for maxims by the mathematicians, and are 
unqueſtionable truths; yet, I think, that any one 
who conſiders them, will not find that they have 
a clearer ſelf-· evidence than theſe, that one and one 
are equal to two ; that if you take from the five fin- 
gers of one hand two, and from the five fingers of 
the other hand two, the remaining numbers will be 

equal. Theſe, and a thouſand other ſuch propo- 
ſitions, may be found in numbers, which, at the 
very firſt hearing, force the aſſent, and carry with 
them an equal, if not greater clear neſs, than thoſe 
mathematical axioms. 
9. 7. Fourthly, As to real ex: ciftence, ſince that 
has no connexion with any other of our ideas, but 
that of ourſelves, and of a firſt being, we have in 
that, concerning the real exiſtence of all other 
beings, not ſo much as demonſtrative, much leſs 
a ſelt-evident knowlege; and therefore concern- 
ing thoſe there are no maxims. 

5.8, In the next place let us conſider, what 
influence theſe received maxims have upon the o- 
ther parts of our knowlege. The rules eſtabliſh- 
ed in the ſchools, that all reaſonings are ex pre; 
cognitis et preconceſſ 7s, ſeem to lay the foundation 
of all other knowlege in theſe maxims, and to 
ſuppoſe them to be pracognita ; whereby, I think, 
are meant theſe two things : firſt, that theſe axi- 
oms are thoſe truths; that are firſt known to the 
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mind. And, ſecondly, that upon them the other 
parts of our knowlege depend. | 

' $.9. Firſt, That they are not the truths firſt 
hun to the mind, is evident to experience, as 
we have ſhewyn in another place f. Who per- 
ceives not, that a child certainly knows that a 
ſtranger is not its mother; that its ſucking bot- 
tle is not the rod, long before he knows that i? 
is impoſſible for the ame thing ts be, and not to be ? 
And how many truths are there about numbers, 
which it is obvious to obſerve, that the mind is 
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perfectly acquainted with, and fully convinced 
, © of, before it ever thought on theſe general max- 
ims, to which mathematicians, in their arguings, 
ſometimes refer hem) Whereof the reaſon 
is very plain: for that which makes the mind aſ- 
> | fent to ſuch propoſitions, being nothing elſe but 


the perception it has of the agreement or diſagree- = 
t ment of its ideas, according as! it finds them affirmed Hy 
t or denied one of another, in words it underſtands, 
q and every idea being known to be what it is, and 
1 every two diſtinct ideas being known not to be the | 
4 fame, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf- F 


_ |© evident truths muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt BY 
= of ideas that are firſt 1 in the mind ; and the ideas 9 
+ © firſt in the mind, it is evident, are thoſe of parti - 
- [© cular things, from whence, by ſlow degrees, the 
\. [3 underſtanding proceeds to ſome few general ones; 
„which being taken from the ordinary and familiar 
n Objects of ſenſe, are ſettled in the mind, with ge- 
o |» neral names to them. Thus particular ideas are 
- |= firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and fo knowlege' 
1 got about them; and next to them, the leſs ge- 
bh neral or r ſpecific, which are next to N 
oP 420 * | 
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for abſtract ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy to 
children, or the yet unexerciſed mind, as particular 
ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown men, it is only 
becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe they axe made 
ſo: for When we nicely reflect upon ene we. 
ſhall find, that general ideas are fictions and. con- 
trivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with 
them, and do not ſo eaſily offer themſelves, as we. 
are apt to imagine. For example, does it not re- 
quire ſome pains and {kill to form the general idea 
of a triangle, .(which is yet none of the moſt ab- 
ſtract, comprehenſive, and difficult) for .it mult. 
be neither oblique, nor rectangle, neither equilate- 
ral, equicrural, nor ſcalenon ; but all and none 
| of thele at once. In effect, it is. ſomething im- 
perfect, that cannot exiſt ; an idea wherein. ſome: 
parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent ideas are. 
put together. It is true, the mind, in this.ims, 
perfect ſtate, has need of ſuch ideas, and makes 
all the haſte to them it can, for the conveniency 
of communication and inlargement of knowlege.;. 
to both which it is naturally very much inclined. 
But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch, ideas ar 
marks of our imperfection; at leaſt this is enough 
to ſhew, that the moſt ab act and general Ideas 
are not thoſe that the mind is firſt and moſt cafily, 
acquainted with, nor ſuch as its eanlieſt ee 
is converſant about. He 

. 10. Secondly,. From what, has been. faid, it. 
plainly follows, that theſe magnified, maxims are 
not the principles and * of all ur o- 
ther knawlepe.. For if there be a great many o- 
ther truths, which have as much, ſelf, evidence 
they, and a great many that. we know. before 
them, it is impoſſible they ſhould be the princi iples 
from which we deduce all other truths, Is it im- 
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poſſible to know that one and uo are equal to 
three, but by virtue of this, or ſome ſuch axi- 
om, viz. The whole is equal to all its parts taken 
together — Many a one knows that one and tw 
are equal to three, without having heard, or 
thought on that, or any other axiom, by which 
it might be proved ; and knows it as certainly as 
any other man knows, that the whole is equal to 
all its parts, or any other maxim, and all froni- 
the ſame feaſon of {elf-evidence ; the equality of 
thoſe ideas being as viſible and certain to him with- 
out that, or any other axiom, as with it, it need- 
ing no proof to make it perceived. Nor after the 
knowlege, that the whole it equal to all its parts, 
does he know: that one and two are equal te three, 
better or more certainly than he did before. For 
if there be any odds in thoſe ideas, the whole and 
parts are more obſcure, or at eaſt more difficult 
to be ſettled in the mind, than thoſe of one, two; 
and three, And indeed, I think, I may aſk theſe 
men, who will needs have all knowlege beſides 
thoſe general principles themſelves, to depend on 
general, innate, and ſelf-evident principles, what 
principle is requiſite” to prove, that one and one 
are two, that uwe and two are four, that 'three 


times tuo are /ix Which being known without . 


any proof, do evince, that 'either all knowlege 
does not depend on certain precognita, or general 
maxims, called prineiples, or elſe that thele are' 
principles; and if theſe are to be counted prin- 
ciples, a great part of numeration will be ſo. To 
which, if we add all the ſelf-evident propoſitions: 
Which may be made about all our diſtinct ideas, 
principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innume- 
rable, which men arrive to the knowlege of at 


different ages; and a great many of thele innate 
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principles, they never come to, know. all their 
lives. But whether they, come in view. of the 
mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that 
they are all known by their native evidence, are 
wholly independent, receive no light, nor are cap- 

able of any proof one from another; much leſs 
the more particular, from the more general; or 
the more ſimple, from the more cempounded; 

the more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt 
familiar, and the eaſier and earlier apprehended, 
But which ever be the cleareſt ideas, — evidence 
and certainty of all ſuch. propoſitions is in this, 


that a man ſees the ſame idea to be the ſame idea, 


and. infallibly. perceives two different. ideas to. be 
different ideas. For when a man has. in his un- 
derſtanding the ideas of one and of tzue, the idea 
of yellow, — the idea of blue, he cannot hut cer- 
tainly know, that the idea of one is the idea of one, 
and not the idea of two; and that the idea of yel- 
low is the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue. 
For a man cannot confound the ideas in his mind, 
which he has diſtinct: that would be to have 
them confuſed and diſtinct at the ſame time, which 
is a contradiction : and to have none diſtinct, 18 
to have no uſe of our faculties, to Have no know 


lege at all. And therefore what idea ſoever is af- 


firmed of itſelf, or whatſoever two entire diſtinct 
ideas are denied one of another, the mind cannot 


but aſſent to ſuch a propoſition, as infallibly true, 


as ſoon as it underſtands the terms, without he- 
ſitation or need of proof, or regarding thoſe made 
in more general terms, and called maxims. 
5. 1. What ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe ge- 
neral maxims of no uſe? By no means; though. 
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of what. hath been by ſome men aſcribed to theſe 
maxims, may. be apt to be cried out againſt, as 
overturning, the foundations of all the ſciences, 
it may be worth While to conſider them, with re· 
ſpect to other parts of our knowlege, and 
more particularly to What pur poſes they — 
and to what not. 

1. It is evident from What Hs been already 
faid, that they are of no uſe to prove or confirm 


, leſs, N ſelf-evident. propoſitions. IF: 4 8 177 
3 It is as plain that they are not, nor have 
„ Ks. the foundations whereon any ſcience. hath, 
„ been built. There is, I know, a great deal of 


e talk, propagated from ſcholaſtic men, of. ſciences 
and the, maxims on which they are built: but it 
a Þ has been my ill luck, never to meet with any ſuch 
- ſciences ; much leſs any one built upon theſe-two, 
, maxims, What. is, ig and, it is impoſſible: for the 
- I Fame thing to be, and nat to be. And I would be 

glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch ſcience erected 
upon theſe, or any other eneral axioms is to be 
found; and ſhould, be obliged to any one who; 
would ay before me the 23 and ſyſtem of any 
ſcience 10 built on theſe, or any ſuch like maxims, 
that could not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without 
any conſideration of them. I aſk, whether theſe 
general maxims have not the ſame uſe in the ſtu- 
dy of divinity, and in theological queſtions, that 
they have in the other ſcienees? They ſerve here 
too, to ſilence wranglers, and put an end to dif-. 
pute. But, I think, that no- -body will therefore, 
ſay, that the Chriſtian, religion is built on theſe; 


e- maxims, or that the knowlege we have of it, is 
h. derived from theſe principles. It is from revela · 
n- tion we have received it, and without revelation, 


iſt, thele maxims had never, been able to help us to it., 
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When we find out an idlea, b by whoſe intervention 
we diſcover the connexion of two others, this'is 
a revelation from Gov to us, by the voice of rea- 
fon. For we then come to know a truth that we 
did not know before. When Go declares any 
truth to us, this is a revelation to us by the voice 
of his Spirit, and we are advanced in our know- 
lege. But in neither of theſe do we receive our 


light or knowlege from maxims. But in the one 


the things themſelves afford it, and we fee the 
truth in them by perceiving their agreement or 
diſagreement. In the other, Gop himſelf affords. 
it immediately to us, and we fee the truth of what 
he ſays in his unerring veracity. : 
3. They are not oF uſe to help men re 0 in 
«as Prins nent of ſciences, or new diſcoveries 
of yet unknown truths. Mr. Newton, in his ne- 
ver enough to be admired book, has demonſtrat- 
ed ſeveral propoſitions, which are ſo many new 
truths, before unknown to the world, and are far- 
ther advances in mathematical knowlege: but for 
the diſcovery of theſe, it was not the general 
maxims, What is, is; or, the whole is bigger than 
a part, or the like, that helped him. Theſe were 
not the clues that led him into the diſcovery of 
the truth and certainty of thoſe propoſitions. Nor 
was it by them that he got the knowlege of thoſe 
demonſtrations ; but by finding ont intermediate 
ideas, that ſhewed the agreement or diſagreement | 
of the ideas, as expreſſed in the propoſitions he 
demonſtrated. This is the great exerciſe and 
improvement of human underſtanding in the en- 
larging of knowlege, and advancing the ſciences; 
wherein they are far enough from receiving any help 
from the contemplation of theſe, or the like magnifi- 
ed maxims. Would thoſe who have this traditional 
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admiration of theſe propoſitions, that they think 
no ſtep can be made in knowiege without the ſup· 
port of an axiom, no ſtone laid in the building 

of the ſciences without a general maxim, but di- 
ſtinguiſh between the method of acquiring know - 
lege, and of communicating, between the me-. 
thod of raiſing any ſcience, and that of teaching 
it to others as far as it is advanced, they would! 


ſee that thoſe general maxims were not the foun- 


dations on which the firſt diſcoverers raifed their 
admirable ſtructures, nor the keys that unlocked 
and opened thoſe, ſecrets of knowlege. Though 
afterwards, when ſchools were erected; and {cis 
ences had their, profeſſors to teach what others 
had found out, they often made uſe of maxims, 
j. e, laid, down certain; propoſitions which: were 
ſelf-evident, or.to-be received for true, which be- 
ing ſettled in the minds of their ſcholars, as un- 
queſtionable yerities, they on occaſion made uſe 
of, to convince them of truths in particular in- 
a that were not ſo familiar to their minds 

as thoſe general axioms which had before been 
bing to them, and carefully ſettled in their 
minds. Though theſe particular inſtances, when 


well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf evident to the 


underſtanding; than the general maxims brought 
to confirm them: and it was in thoſe particular 
inſtances, that the firſt diſcoverer found the truth, 
without the help of the general maxims: and ſo 
may any one elſe do, who: with- 8 — 
ders them. 28 

To come therefore: to. cho-uſe thavis made of 

(J.) They are of a As has 3 dbſetred; in 
the pet methods of teaching ſciences as far 
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as they are advanced: but of little or none in ad- 
e them farther. 
(2.) They are of uſe in a for the Blende 
of obſtinate wranglers, and bringing thb(e' 
— to ſome concluſion! Whether a need of 
them to that end, came not in, in the manner 
following, I crave leave to enquire. The ſchools 
having made diſputation the touch: ſtone of mens 
abilities, and the criterion of knowlege, adjudged 
victory to him that kept the field; and he that 
had the laſt word, was concluded to have the bet- 
ter of the argument, if not of the cauſe. But be- 
cauſe by this means there was like to be no deci- 
ſion between ſkilful combatants, whilſt one never 
failed of a medius terminus to prove any propoſiti- 
on, and the other could as conſtantly, without, 
or with a diſtinction, deny the major or minor ut 
to prevent, as much as could be, the runnin 
out of diſputes into an endleſs train of ſyllogiſms, 
certain general propoſitions, moſt of them indeed' 
ſelf-evident, were introduced into the ſchools; 
which being ſuch as all men allowed and agreed 
in, were looked on as general meaſures of truth, 
and ſerved inſtead of principles, (where the dif. 
putants had not laid down any other between 
them) beyond which there was no going, and 
which muſt not be receded from by either ſide. And 
thus theſe maxims getting the name of principles, 
beyond which men in diſpute could not retreat, 
were by miſtake taken to be the originals and 
ſources from whence all knowlege began, and the 
foundations whereon the ſciences were built; be- 
cauſe when in their diſputes they came to any of 
theſe, they ſtopped there, and went no farther, 
the matter was determined. But how much this 
is a miſtake, hath been already ſne wa. 
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This method of the ſchools,” which hath been 


thought the fountains of knowlege, introduced, 
as I ſuppoſe, the like uſe of theſe maxims, into a 
great part of converſation out of the ſchools, to 
ſtop the mouths of cavillers, whom any one is 
excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they 
deny theſe general ſelf-evident princi iples received 
by all reaſonable men, who have once thought of 
them; but yet their uſe herein is but to put an 
end to wrangling. They in truth, when urged 
in ſuch caſes, teach nothing: that is already done 
by the intermediate ideas made uſe of in the de- 


| bate, whoſe connexion may be ſeen without the 


help of thoſe; maxims, and ſo the truth known 
before the maxim is produced,” and the argument 
brought to a firſt principle. Men would give off 
a wrong argument before it came to that, if in 


their diſputes they propoſed to themſelves the find - 


ing and embracing of truth, and not a conteſt for 
victory. And thus maxims have their uſe to put 
a ſtop to their perverſeneſs, whoſe ingenuity ſhould 
have yielded ſooner. But the method of the 
ſchools having allowed and encquraged men to 


oppoſe and reſiſt evident truth, till they are baffled, 


i. e. till they are reduced to contradict themſelves, 


or ſome eſtabliſhed; principle; it is no wonder that 


they ſhould not, in civil converſation, be aſham- 

ed of that which in the ſchools is counted a vir- 
tue and a glory; viz, obſtinately to maintain that 
ſide of the queſtion they have choſen, - whether 
true of falſe, to the laſt extremity, even after con- 
viction. A ſtrange way to attain truth and know.. 
lege; and that which I think the rational part of 
mankind, not corrupted by education, could ſcarce: 


believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt the lovers 


of truth, and ſtudents of religion or nature, or 
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introducetl into the ſeminaries of thoſe Nh are to 
igate the truths of religion or philoſophy a- 
mongſt the ĩgnorant and unconvinced. How much 
quch a way of learning is likely to turn young 
mens minds rom the ſincere ſearch and love of 
truth; nay, and to make "them doubt whether 
there is any ſuch thing, or at leaſt worth the ad- 
Bering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This I think, 
that bating thoſe places which brought ithe Peri- 
patetic philoſophy into their ſchools, where it con 
tinued many ages, without teaching the world 
any thing but the art of wrangling; theſe maxims 
were no where thought the foundations on which 
the ſciĩences were built, nor the youy * to We 


Aacrmcat of knowlege. £4 


As to theſe general maxims ere they are, 
as L have faid, of great uſe in diſputes, : #9 ſtop the 
mouths. of ie but not of much 2% to the 
diſcovery of unknown truths, or to help the mind 
forwards in its ſearch after knowlege: for who- 


ever began to build his knowlege on-this general 


propoſition, I hat is, is or, it is impoſſible For the 
fame thing to be, and not to be ; and from either 
of theſe, as from ia principle of ſcience, deduced 
2 ſyſtem of uſeful 'knowlege ;| wrong opinions of- 
ten involving contradictions, one of theſe maxims, 
as a touch · ſtone, may ſerve well to fhew whither 
they lead. But yet, however fit to lay open the 
abſurdity or miſtake of a man's reaſoning or 'opi- 

nion, they are of very little uſe for (enlightening 
the underſtanding; and it will not be found, that 


the mind receives much help from them in its pro- 


greſs in knowlege ; which would be neither leſs, 
nor leſs certain, were theſe two general propoſi- 


tions never thought on. It is true, as I have ſaid, 


they ſometimes ſerve in argumentation to ſtop: 4 
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wrangler's mouth, by ſhewing the abſurdity of 
what he faith, and by expoſing him to the ſhame 


of contradicting what all the world knows, and 


he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But 
it is one thing to ſhew a man that he is in an error, 
and another to put him in poſſeſſion of truth; and 
I would-fain know what truths theſe two propo- 
ſitions are able to teach, and by their influence 
make us know, which we did not know before, 
or could not know without them. Let us rea- 
ſon from them, as well as we can, they are only 
about identical predications, and influence, if any 


at all, none but ſuch. Each particular propoſi- 


tion concerning identity or diverſity, is as clear - 
ly and certainly known in itſelf, if attended to, as 
either of theſe general ones; only theſe general 
ones, as ſerving in all caſes, are therefore more 


inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs ge- 


neral maxims, many of them are no more than 
bare verbal propoſitions, and teach us nothing 
but the reſpect and import of names one to ano- 
ther. The whole 13 cual to all its parts: what 
real truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What 
more is contained in that maxim, than what the 
ſignification of the word fotum, or the whole, does 
of itſelf import? And he that knows that the 


word whole, ſtands for what is made up' of all its 
parts, knows very little leſs, than that the whole 


is equal to all its parts, And upon the ſame 
ground, I think that this propoſition, A hill is 
higher than à valley, and ſeveral the like, may al- 
ſo paſs for maxims. But yet maſters of mathe- 
matics, when they would, as teachers of what 
they. know, initiate others in that ſcience, do not 
without reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch 


maxims, at the entrance of their ſyſtems, that 
Vol. III. Q_ 
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their ſcholars, having in the beginning perfectly 
acquainted their thoughts with theſe propoſitions 
made in ſuch general terms, may be uſed to make 
ſuch reflections, and have theſe more general pro- 
poſitions, as formed rules and ſayings, ready to 
apply to all particular caſes. Not that if they be e- 
qually weighed, they are more clear and evident 
than the particular inſtances they are brought to 
confirm: but that being more familiar to the 
mind, the very naming them is enough to ſatiſ- 
fy the underſtanding. But this, I fay, is more 
from our cuſtom of uſing them, and the eſtabliſh- 


ment they have got in our minds, by our often 


thinking of them, than from the different evidence 
of the things. But before cuſtom has ſettled me- 


thods of thinking and reaſoning in our minds, I 


am apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe; and that 
the child, when a part of his apple is taken away, 
knows it better in that particular inſtance, than 
by this general propoſition, The whole is equal to 


all its parts; and that if one of theſe have need 


to be confirmed to him by the other, the general 
has more need to be let into his mind by the par- 
ticular, than the particular by the generals. For 
in particulars our knowlege begins, and fo ſpreads 
itſelf, by degrees, to generals; though afterwards 
the mind takes the quite contrary courſe, and 
having drawn its knowlege into as general propo- 
ſitions as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its 


thoughts, and accuſtoms itſelf to have recourſe | 


to them, as to the ſtandards of truth and falſhood. 
By which familiar uſe of- them, as rules to mea- 
{ure the truth of other propoſitions, it comes in 
time to be thought, that more particular propoſiti- 
ons have their truth and evidence from their confor- 


mity to theſe more general ones, which, in diſcourſe | 
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and argumentation, are ſo frequently urged, and 
conſtantly admitted. And this I think to be the 
reaſon why, among ſo many ſelf-evident propoſi- 
tions, the moſt general only have had the title of 
maxims. 

12. One thing farther, I think, it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve concerning theſe general max- 
ims, that they are ſo far from improving or eſta- 
bliſhing our minds in true knowlege, that if our 


notions be wrong, looſe, or unſteddy, and we 


reſign up our thoughts to the ſound of words, 
rather than fix them on ſettled determined ideas 
of things; I ſay, theſe general maxims will ſerve 
to confirm us in miſtakes; and in ſuch a way of 
uſe of words which is moſt common, will ſerve 
to prove contradictions : v. g. he that with Des 
Cartes ſhall frame in his mind an idea of what he 
calls bady, to be nothing but extenſion, may ea- 
fily demonſtrate; ' that there is no vacuum, i. e. 
no ſpace void of body, by this maxim, What is, 
5 for the idea to which he annexes the name 
body, being bare extenſion,” his knowlege that 
ſpace cannot be without body is certain: for he 
knows his own idea of extenſion clearly and di- 
ſtinctly, and knows that it is what it is, and not 
another idea, though it be called by theſe three 
names, extenſion, body, ſpace. Which three words 
ſtanding for one and the {ame idea, may, no doubt, 
with the ſame evidence and certainty, be affirmed 
one of another, as each of itſelf : and it is as certain, 
that whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the 
ſame idea, this predication is as true and identical 
in its ſignification, that ſpace is body, as this pre- 
dication is true and identical, that body is body, 
both! in nee and ſound. 
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9. 13. But if another ſhall come, and make to 
himſelf another idea, different from Des Cartes's, 
of the thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, he 
calls by the ſame name body, and make his idea, 
which he expreſſes by the word body, to be of a 
thing that hath both exten/ron and /olidity toge- 
ther, he will as eaſily demonſtrate, | that there 
may be a vacuum, or ſpace without a body, as 
Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Becauſe 


the idea to which he gives the name /pace, being 
barely the ſimple one of extenſron.; and the idea, 


to which he gives the name bady, being the com- 
plex idea of extenſion and re/e/{ibility, or ſolidity 
together in the ſame ſubject, theſe two ideas are 
not exactly one and the ſame, but in the under- 
ſtanding as diſtinct as the ideas of one and two, 
white and black, or as of corporeity and humanity, 
if I may uſe thoſe barbarous terms: and therefore 
the predication of them in our minds, or in words 
ſtanding for them, is not identical, but the nega- 
tion of them one of another; viz. this propoſiti- 
on, Extenſion, or ſpace, is not body, is as true 
and evidently certain, as this maxim, It is 1mpoſ- 


ſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, can 


make any propoſition, 

9. 14. But yet, though both theſe propoſiti- 
ons, as you ſee, may be equally demonſtrated, 
diz. that there may be a vacuum, and that there 
cannot be a vacuum, by theſe two certain prin- 
ciples, viz. What 1s, is; and, the ſame thing can- 
not be, and be ; yet neither of theſe principles will 
ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what bodies do 
exiſt : for that we are left to our ſenſes, to diſco- 
ver to us as far as they can. Thoſe univerſal and 
ſelf-evident principles, being only our conſtant, 
clear, and diſtinct knowlege of our own ideas, 
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more general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of 
nothing that paſſes without the mind, their cer- 
tainty is founded only upon the knowlege we have 
of each idea by itſelf, and of its diſtinction from 
others; about which we cannot be miſtaken whilſt 
they are in our minds, though we may, and often 
are miſtaken, when we retain the names without the 
ideas; or uſe them confuſedly, ſometimes for one, 
and ſometimes for another idea. In which cafes, 
the force of | theſe axioms, reaching only to the 
' E fſound, and not the fignification of the words, 
ſerves only to lead us into confuſion, miſtake, and 
error. It is to ſhew men, that theſe maxims, 
however cried up for the great guards to truth, 
will not ſecure them from error in a careleſs, looſe 
' | uſe of their words, that I have made this remark. 
In all that is here ſuggeſted concerning thar little 
4 uſe for the improvement of knowlege, or dange- 
rons uſe in undetermined ideas, I have been far 
enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould be 
laid aſide, as ſome have been too forward to charge 
4 me. I affirm them to be truths, ſelf evident 
5 truths; and fo cannot be laid aſide. As far as 
= their influence will reach, it is in vain to endea- 
vour, nor would I attempt, to abrige it. But yet, 
without any injury to truth, or knowlege, I may 
have reaſon to think their uſe is not anſwerable 


E to the great ſtreſs which ſeems to be laid on them, 
” and I may warn men not to make an ill uſe of 
be them, for the confirming themſelves in errors. 

Il $. 15. But let them be of what ule they will in 
0 verbal propoſitions, they cannot diſcover or prove 
oh to us the leaſt knowlege of the nature of fubſtan- 
d ces, as they are found and exiſt without us, any 
af farther than grounded on experience. And though 
9 


the conſequence of theſe two propoſitions, called 
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principles, be very clear, and their uſe ,not dan- 
gerous or hurtful, in the probation of ſuch things, 
wherein there is no need at all of them for proof, 
but ſuch as are clear by themſelves without them, 
Viz, Where our ideas are determined, and known 
by the names that ſtand for them : yet when theſe 
principles, viz. What is, is; and, it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are made 
uſe of in the probation of propoſitions, wherein 
are words ſtanding for complex ideas, v. g. man, 
horſe, gold, virtue ; there they are of infinite dan- 
ger, and moſt commonly make men receive and 
retain falſhood for manifeſt truth, and uncertain- 
ty for demonſtration : upon which follows error, 
obſtinacy, and all the miſchiefs that can happen 
from wrong reaſoning. The reaſon whereof is not, 


that theſe principles are leſs true, or of leſs force 


in proving propoſitions made of terms ſtanding 
tor complex ideas, than where the propoſitions 
are about ſimple ideas. But becauſe men miſtake 
generally, thinking that where the ſame terms are 
preſerved, the propoſitions are about the ſame 
things, though the ideas they ſtand for, are in 


truth different: therefore theſe maxims are made 


uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in ſound and ap- 
pearance are contradiftory propohtions ; as is 
clear in the demonſtrations above-mentioned a- 
bout a vacuum. So that whillt men take words 
for things, as uſually they do, theſe maxims may 
and do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory 
propoſitions : as ſhall yet be farther made mani- 
teſt. 

F. 16. For inſtance: let MAN be that concern- 
ing which you would by theſe firſt principles de- 
monſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, that ſo far 


as demonſtration is by theſe principles, it is only 
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verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true 

| propoſition or knowlege of any being exiſting 
without us. Firſt, A child having framed the 

3 idea of a man, it is probable, that his idea is juſt 

3 like that picture which the painter makes of the 

| viſible appearances joined together; and ſuch a 
complication of ideas together in his underſtand- 

ing, makes up the ſingle complex idea which he 

calls man, whereof white or fleſh-colour in Eng- 

land being one, the child can demonſtrate to you, 

that a negro is not a man, becauſe white colour 

| was one of the conſtant ſimple ideas of the com- 
plex idea he calls man: and therefore he can de- 
; monſtrate by the principle, 1t is impoſſible for the 
L fame thing to be, and not to be, that a negro is noi 
„a man; the foundation of his certainty being not 

e | that univerſal propoſition, which, perhaps, he ne+ 
g ver heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtinct 
8 perception he hath of his own ſimple ideas of 
dlack and white, which he cannot 4 perſuaded 
to take, nor can ever miſtake one for another, 
whether he knows that maxim or no: and to this 
child, or any one who hath ſuch an idea, which 
he calls man, can you never demonſtrate that a man 
hath a ſoul, becauſe his idea of man includes no ſuch 
notion or idea in it. And therefore to him, the 
principle of what is, is, proves not this matter; 
but it depends upon collection and obſervation, 
by which he is to make his camplex Jen called 

man, 

$. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther 

in framing and collecting the idea he calls man, 
rn- and to the outward ſhape adds laughter and rati- 
de- onal diſcourſe, may demonſtrate, that infants and 
far |? changelings are no men, by this maxim, It is im- 
only | fofible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be: and 
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1 have diſcourſed with very rational men, Who 


have org” denied that they are nen. 
8.8 rdly, Perhaps another makes up the 
complex idea which he calls man, only out of the 
ideas of body in general, and the powers of lan - 
guage and reaſon, and leaves out the ſhape whol- 
ly: this man is able to demonſtrate; that a man 
may have no hands, but be guadrupes,-neither 
of thoſe being included in his idea of man; and 
in whatever body or ſhape he found fpeech and 
reaſon joined, that was a man : becauſe having a 
clear knowlege of ſuch a complex idea, it is cer- 
tain that hat is, is. 

$. 19. 80 that, if ri ghtly conſidered, -T think 
we may ſay, that where our ideas are determined 
in our minds, and have annexed to them by us 
known and ſteady names under thoſe ſettled de- 
terminations, there is /ittle need, or no uſe" at all 


of theſe maxims, to prove the agreement or diſ. 


agreement of any of them. He that cannot diſ- 
cert the truth or falſhood of ſuck propoſitions, . 
without the help of theſe, and the like maxims, 
will not be helped by theſe maxims to do it : fince 
he cannot be ſuppoſed to know the truth of the 
maxims themſelves without proof, if he cannot 
know the truth of others without proof, which 
are as ſelf-evident as theſe. - Upon this ground 
it is, that intuitive knowlege neither requires 
nor admits any proof, one part of it more than 
another. He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes 
away the foundation of all knowlege and certain- 
ty: and he that needs any proof to make him 
certain, and give his aſſent to this propoſition, 


that ro are equal to tuo, will alſo have need of a 


proof to make him admit, that what is, 75. He 
that needs a probation to convince him, that #wa 
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are not three, that white 1s not black, that a tri- 
angle is not a circle, etc, or any other two deter- 
mined diſtin&t ideas are not one and the ſame, 
will need alſo a demonſtration to ' convince him, 
that it is impoſſible for the m_— thing fo be,. and not 
to be. 

6. 20. And as theſe maxims are of little uſe 


where we have determined ideas, ſo they are, as 


I have ſhewed, of dangerous u/e where our ideas 
are not determined; and where we uſe words that 
are not annexed to determined ideas, but ſuch as 
are of a looſe and wandering ſignification, ſome- 
times ſtanding for one, and ſometimes for ano- 
ther idea: from which follows miſtake and er - 
ror, which theſe maxims (brought as proofs to 
eſtabliſh propoſitions, wherein the terms ſtand for 


undetermined ideas) do by their authority con- 
firm and rivet, 
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5. 1. Some propoſe tions being.” no n to our 
knowlege.. F. 2, 3. As, firſt, identical propoſiti- 
ons. F. 4. Secondly, When a part of any com- 
plex idea is predicated of the whole. F. 5. As 
part of the definition. of the term. defined. F. 6. 
Inflance, man and palfry. F. 7. For this teach- 
es but the ſignification of words, 6. 8. But no 
real knowlege. g. 9. General propofitions' con- 
cerning ſubſtances, are often trifling. F. 10. 
And why. F. 11. Thirdly, Ving wordt vari- 
ou/ly, is trifling with them. $. 12. Marks of 
verbal propoſitions, Firſt, Predication in ab- 
ftrat. F. 13. Secondly, A part of the definiti- 
- on predicated of any term. 

F. I. HET HER the maxims treated of in 

the foregoing chapter, be of that uſe 


to real knowlege as is generally ſuppoſed, I leave 


to be conſidered. This, I think, may confident- 


ly be affirmed, that there are univerſal propoſiti- | 


ons, which, though they be certainly true, yet 
they add no light to our underſtandings, bring no 
increaſe to our knowlege. Such are, 

$. 2. Firſt, All purely identical propoſitions. 
Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt bluſh, appear to con- 
tain no inſtruction in them: for when we affirm 
the ſaid term of itſelf, whether it be barely ver- 
bal, or whether it contains any clear and real idea, 
it ſhews us * but what we muſt certainly 
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know before, whether ſuch a propoſi tion be ei- 

ther made by, or propoſed to us. Indeed, that 

moſt. general one, what it, is, may ſerve fome- 

times to ſhew a man the abſurdity he is guilty of, 

when by circumlocution, or equi vocal terms, he 

would, in particular ' inſtances, deny the ſame 

thing of itſelf; becauſe no-body will ſo openly 

bid defiance to common ſenſe, as to affirm viſible 

and direct contradictions in plain words: or if he 

does, a man is excuſed it he breaks off any farther 

diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think, I may ſay, 
that neither that received maxim, nor any other 

identical 8 teaches us any thing: and 

though in ſuch kind of propoſitions, this great 
and magaified maxim, boaſted to be the foundation 
ol demonſtration, may be, and often is made uſe 
of to confirm them, yet all it proves, amounts to 
- EF no more than this, that the ſame word may, with 
great certainty, be affirmed of itſelf, without 

any doubt of the truth of any ſuch propoſition; 
and, let me add alſo, without any real knowlege. 
9. 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant per- 

ſon, who can but make a propoſition, and knows 
what he means when he ſays, Ay or No, may 
make a million of propoſitions, of whoſe truths 
he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know 
one thing in the world thereby; v. g. What is a 
foul, is a ſoul; or a foul is a foul; a ſpirit is a ſpi- 
rit; a fetiche is a fetiche, ete. Theſe all being 
equivalent to this propoſition, viz. What is, is; 
i. e. what hath exiſtence, hath exiſtence; or who 
ns. bath a foul, hath a foul, What is this more than 
on- trifling with words? It is but like a monkey 
im 2 ſhifting his oyſter from one hand to the other; 


ver- and had he had but words, might, no doubt, have 
dea, laid, Oyſter in right hand is ſubject, and oyſter 
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in left hand is predicate : and ſo might have made 
a ſelf-evident propofition of oyſter, i. e. oyſter is 
oyfler ; and yet with all this, not have been one 
whit the wiſer, or more knowing : and that way 
of handling the matter, would much at one have 


ſatisfied the monkey's hunger, or a man's under- 


ſtanding; and they two would have improved in 
knowlege and bulk together. 83 
1 know there are ſome, who, - becauſe identi- 
cal propoſitions are ſelf-evident, ſhew a great con- 
cern for them, and think they do great ſervice to 


philoſophy by crying them up, as if in them was 


contained all knowlege, and the underſtanding 
were led into all truth by them only. I grant, as 
forwardly as any one, that they are all true, 
and felf-evident. I grant farther, that the foun- 
dation of all our knowlege lies in the faculty we 
have of perceiving the ſame idea to be the ſame, 
and of diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, 
as I have ſhewn in the foregoing chapter. But 
how that vindicates the making uſe of identical 
propoſitions, for the improvement of knowlege, 
from the imputation of trifling, I do not fee. Let 
any one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the 
will is the will, or lay what: ſtreſs on it he thinks 
fit; of what uſe is this, and an infinite the like 
propoſitions, for the enlarging our knowlege ? 
Let a man abound, as much as the plenty of words 
which he has will permit him, in ſuch propoſiti- 
ons as theſe; A lau is a law, and obligation is ob- 
ligation ; right is right, and wrong is wrong ; 
will theſe and the like ever help him to an ac- 
quaintance with ethics? or inſtruct him or others, 
in the knowlege of morality? Thoſe who know 
not, nor perhaps, ever will know, what is right, 
and what is wrong, nor the meaſures of them, 
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can, with as much aſſurance make and infallibly 
know the truth of theſe and all ſuch propoſitions, 
as he that is beſt inſtructed in morality can do. 
But what advance do ſuch propoſitions give in 
the knowlege of any thing neceſſary or uſeful for 


their conduct? 


He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, 


who for the enlightening the underſtanding in any 


part of knowlege, ſhould be buſy with identical 
ropoſitions, and infiſt on ſuch maxims as theſe ; 
Subſtance is ſubſtance, and body is body; a vacuum 
is a vacuum, and a vortex 1s a vortex; a centaur 
is a centaur, and a chimera is a chimera, etc. For 
theſe, and all ſuch, are equally true, equally cer- 
tain, and equally ſelf-evident. But yet they can- 
not but be counted trifling, when made uſe of 
as principles of inſtruction, and ſtreſs laid on them, 
as helps to knowlege; ſince they teach nothing 
but what every one, who is capable of diſcourſe, 
knows without being told, viz. that the ſame 
term is the ſame term, and the ſame idea the fame 
idea, And upon this account it was that I for- 
merly did, and do {till think, the offering and in- 
culcating ſuch propoſitions, in order to give the 
underſtanding any new light or inlet into the 
knowlege of things, no better than trifling. 
Inſtruction hes in ſomething very different, and 
he that would enlarge his own, or another's mind, 
to truths he does not yet know, muſt find out in- 
termediate ideas, and then lay them in ſuch or- 
der one by another, that the underſtanding may 
ſee the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe in 
queſtion, Propoſitions that do this, are inſtructive: 


but they are far from ſuch as affirm the ſame term of 


itſelt; which is no way to advance one's ſelf or 


others in any ſort of knowlege. It no more helps 
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ing to read, to have ſuch propoſitions as theſe in- 
culcated to him, an A is an A, anda B i a B, 
which a man may know as well as any ſchool- 
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to that, than it would help any one in his learn. 


maſter, and yet never be able to read a word ag 
long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch identica] 
propoſitions, help him one jot forwards in the ſkill 
of reading, let him make what uſe of them he can, 
If thoſe who blame my calling them #rifling 
propoſitions, had but read, and been at the pains 
to underſtand what I had above writ in very plain 
Engliſh, they could not but have ſeen that by 
identical propoſitions, I mean only ſuch wherein 
the ſame term importing the ſame idea, is affirm- 
ed of itfelf : which I take to be the proper ſigni- 
fication of identical propoſitions ; and concerning 
all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely to ſay, 
that to propoſe them as inſtructive, is no better 
than trifling. For no one who has the uſe of 
reaſon, can miſs them, where it is neceſſary they 
ſhould be taken notice of; nor doubt of their 
truth, when he does take notice of them. : 
But if men will calls propoſetions identical, where- 
in the ſame term is not afhrmed of itſelf, whether 
they ſpeak more properly than I, others muſt 
judge: this is certain, all that they ſay of propo- 
ſitions that are not identical, in my ſenſe, con- 
cerns not me, nor what I have ſaid; all that! 
have ſaid relating to thoſe propoſitions, wherein 
the ſame term is affirmed of itſelf. And I would 
fain ſee an inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be 
made uſe of, to the advantage and improvement 
of any one's knowlege. Inſtances of other kinds, 
whatever uſe may be made of them, concern not 
me, as not being ſuch as I call identical. 
9. 4. Secondly, Another ſort of trifling propo- 
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ſitions is, when a part of the complex idea is predi- 
cated of the name of the whole ; a part of the defi- 
nition of the word defined. Such are all propo- 
ſitions wherein the genus is predicated of the pe- 
cies, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenſive 
terms: for what information, what knowlege 
carries this propoſition in it, viz. Lead is a metal, 
to a man who knows the complex idea the name 
lead ſtands for. All the ſimple ideas that go to 
the complex one ſignified by the term metal, be- 
ing nothing but what he before comprehended, 
and ſignified by the name head. Indeed, to a 
man that knows the ſignification of the word me- 
tal, and not of the word lead, it is a ſhorter 
way to explain the ſignification of the word 
by faying it is a metal, which at once exprefles 
feveral of its ſimple ideas, than to enumerate them 
one by one, telling him it is a body very heavy, 
fuſible, and malleable. n 
§. 5. A like trifling it is, to predicate any other 
part of the definition of the term defined, or to 
affirm any one of the ſimple ideas of a complex 
one, of the name of the whole complex idea; as 
All gold is fuſible. For fuſibility being one of the 
fimple ideas that goes to the making up the com- 
plex one the ſound gold ſtands for, what can it 
be but playing with ſounds, to affirm that of the 
name gold, which is comprehended in its received 
ſignification ? It would be thoyght little better 
than ridiculous, to affirm. gravely, as a truth of 
moment, that gold is yellow ; and I ſee not how 
it is any jot more material to ſay, it if fuſible, un- 
leſs that quality be left out of the complex idea, 
of which the ſound gold is the mark in ordinary 
ſpeech. What inſtruction can it carry with it, 
to tell one that which he hath been told already, 
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or he is ſuppoſed to know before? For I am ſup- 
poſed to know the ſignification of the word ano- 
ther uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell me. And if 
I know that the name gold ſtands for this com- 
plex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, 
it will not much inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly 
afterwards in a propoſition, and gravely ſay, All 


geld is fuſible. Such propolitions can only ſerve 


to ſhew the diſingenuity of one, who will go from 
the definition of his own terms, by reminding 
him ſometimes of it; but carry no knowlege with 
them, but of the ſignification of words, however 
certain they be. 

$. 6. Barry man is an anal. or living body, 
is as certain a propoſition as can be; but no more 
conducing to the knowlege of things, than to ſay, 
A palfry is an ambling horſe, or aneighing-ambling 
animal, both being only about the ſignification 
of words, and make me know but this, that b9- 


dy, ſenſe, and motion, or power of ſenſation and 


moving, are three of thoſe ideas that I always 
comprehend and ſignify by the word man; and 
where they are not to be found together, the 
name man belongs not to that thing: and ſo of 


the other, that body, ſenſe, and a certain way of 


going, with a certain kind of voice, are ſome of 
thoſe ideas which I always comprehend, and ſig- 
nity by the word pal/ry ; and when they are not 
to be found together, the name palſiy belongs not 
to that thing. It is juſt the ſame, and to the 
lame purpoſe, when any term ſtanding for any 
one or more of the ſimple ideas, thar all together 
make up that complex idea which is called a man, 
is affirmed of the term man; v. g. ſuppoſe a Ro- 
man ſignified, by the word homo, all theſe di- 
ſtinct ideas united in one ſubject, cor poreitas, ſen- 
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Ch. 9. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 197 
ſibilitas, potent ia ſe movendi, rationalitas, riſibili. 
tas; he might, no doubt, with great certainty, 
univerfally affirm one, more, or all of theſe to- 
gether of the word homo, but did no more than 
ſay, that the word homo, in his country, compre» 
hended, in its ſignification, all theſe ideas. Much 
like a romance-knight, who, by the word paſfry, 
ſignified theſe ideas, body of a certain figure, 
four-legged, with ſenſe, motion, ambling, neighing, 
white, uſed to have a woman on his back, might, 
with the ſame certainty, univerſally affirm alſo a- 
ny or all of theſe of the word palf#y ; but did 
thereby teach no more, but that the word pal/7y, 


in his or romance language, ſtood for all theſe, 


and was not to be applied to any thing, where 
any of theſe was wanting. But he that ſhall tell 
me, that, in whatever thing /en/e, motion, reaſon, 
and laughter were united, that thing had actually 
a notion of Gon, or would be caſt into a ſleep by 
opium, made indeed an inſtructive propoſition 
becauſe, neither having the notion of God, nor being 
caſt into ſleep by opium, being contained in the idea 
ſignified by the word man, we are by fuch pro- 
poſitions taught ſomething more than barely What 
the word man ſtands for: and therefore the know- 
lege contained in it, is more than verbal. 

1 7. Before a man makes any propoſition, he 
is ſuppoſed to underſtand the terms he uſes in it, 
or elſe he talks like a parrot, only making a noiſe 
by imitation, and framing certain ſounds which 
he has learnt of others; but not as a rational crea- 
ture, uſing them for ſigns of ideas which he has 
in his mind. The hearer alſo is ſuppoſed to un- 
derſtand the terms as the ſpeaker uſes them, or 
elſe he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible 
noiſe. And therefore he trifles with words, who 
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makes ſuch a propoſition, which, when it is made, 
contains no more than one of the terms does, .and 
which a man was ſuppoſed to know before, v. g. 


a triangle hath three ſides, or ſaffron is yellow, 


And this is no farther tolerable, - than where a 
man goes to explain his terms, to one who is ſup- 
poſed, or declares himſelf not to underſtand him: 
and then it teaches only the ſignification-of that 
word, and the uſe of that ſign. 


6.8. We can know then the truth 32 two 


ſorts of propoſi tions, with perfect certainty; the 
one is, of thoſe trifling propoſitions which have a 
certainty in them, but it is only a verbal certainty, 
but not inſtructive. And, ſecondly, we can know 
the truth, and ſo may de certain in propoſitions, 
which afiem ſomething of another, which is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence * its preciſe complex-idea, 


but not contained in it: as that the external 


engle of all triangles is bigger than either of the op- 


. Þofate internal angles ; which relation of the out- 


ward angle, to either of the oppoſiteinternalangles, 


making no part of the complex idea ſignified by 


the name triangle; this is a real truth, and con- 
veys with it inſtructive real knowlege. 

6.9. We having little or no knowlege of what 
combinations there be of ſimple ideas exiſting to- 
gether in ſubſtances, but by our ſenſes, we can- 
not make any univerſal certain propoſitions. con- 


cerning them, any farther than our nominal 
eſſences lead us; which being to a very few and 


inconſiderable truths, in reſpe& of thoſe which 
depend on their real conſtitutions, the general pro- 
poſitions that are made about ſubſtances, if they 
are certain, are for the moſt part but rrifling and 
if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and ſuch 
as we can have no knowlege of their real truth, 
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how much ſoever conſtant obſervation and analo- 
gy may aſſiſt our judgments in gueſſing. Hence it 
comes to pals, that one may often meet with very 
clear and coherent diſcourſes, that amount yet to no- 
thing. For it is plain, that names of ſubſtantial be- 
ings, as well as others, as far as they have relative 
ſignifications affixed to them, may, with great truth, 
be joined negatively and affirmatively in propoſi- 
tions, as their relative definitions make them fit to 
be ſo joined ; and propoſitions conſiſting of ſach 
terms, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be deduced 
one from another, as thoſe that convey the moſt 


real truths; and all this, without any knowlege of 


the nature or reality of things exiſting without us. 
By this method, one may make demonſtrations 
and undoubted propoſitions: in words, and yet 


thereby advance not one jot in the knowlege of 
the truth of things; v. g. he that having learned 


theſe following words with their ordinary mutual 
relative acceptations annexed to them, v. g. ſub- 
ſtance, man, animal, form, ſoul, vegetative, ſen- 
ſative, rational, may make ſeveral undoubted pro- 
poſitions about the foul, without knowing at all 
what the ſoul really is; and of this fort, a man 


may find an infinite number of propoſitions, rea- 


ſonings, and concluſions, in books of metaphy- 
ſics, ſchool divinity, and ſome ſort of natural 
philoſophy; and after all, know as little of Gop, 
ſpirits or bodies, as he did before he ſet out. 

$. 10. He that hath liberty to define, i. e. de- 
termine the ſignification of his names of ſubſtances, 
(as certainly every one does in effect, who makes 
them ſtand for his own ideas) and makes their 
ſignifications at a venture, taking them from his 


own or other mens fancies, and not from an ex- 


amination or enquiry into the nature of things 
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themſelves, may, with little trouble, demonſtrate 
them one of another, according to thoſe ſeveral 


reſpects, and mutual relations he has given them 


one to another; wherein, however things agree, 


or diſagree, in their own nature, he needs mind 


nothing but his own notions, with the names he 


hath beſtowed upon them: but thereby no more 


increaſes his own knowlege, than he does his 
riches, who, taking a bag of counters, calls one 
in a certain place, a found; another in another 
place a /dilling ; and a third in a third place, a 


Penny ; and io proceeding, may undoubtedly rec- 


kon right, and caſt up a great ſum, according 
to his counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more 
or leſs, as he pleaſes, without being one jot the 
richer, or without even knowing how much a 
pound, ſhilling, or penny is, but only that one 
is contained in the other twenty times, and con- 
tains the other twelve ; which a man may alſo do 
in the tion of words, by making them in 


reſpect of one another more or leſs, or equally 


comprehenſive. 


9. 11. Though yet concerning moſt words uſ- N = 


ed in diſcourſes, eſpecially argumentative and con- 
troverſal, there is this more to be complained of, 

which is the worſt ſort of trifling, and which ſets 
us yet farther from the certainty of knowlege we 
hope to attain by them, or find in them, viz. 
that moſt writers are ſo far from inſtructing us in 
the nature and knowlege of things, that they uſe 
their words looſly and uncertainly, and do not, 

by uſing them conſtantly and ſteddily, in the ſame 
ſignifications, make plain and clear deductions of 
words one from another, and make their diſcourſ- 
es coherent and clear, (how little ſoever it were 


inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did 
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they not find it convenient to ſhelter their 1 
rance or obſtinacy, under the obſcurity and per- 
plexedneſs of their terms: to which, perhaps, 
inadvertency and ill cuſtom do in many men much 
contribute. 

$. 12. To conclude; hardly verbal propoſitions 
may be known by theſe following marks: 

Firſt, All propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 
terms are affirmed one of another, are barely about 
the ſignification of ſounds. For ſince no abſtract 
idea can be the ſame with any other but itſelf, 
when its abſtract name is affirmed of any other 
term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may, 
{ or ought to be called by that name; or that theſe 
two names ſignify the ſame idea, Thus ſhould 
any one ſay, that Parſimony is frugality, that gra- 
titude is juſtice; that this or that action is or is 
| not temperance; however ſpecious theſe and the 
| like propoſitions may at firſt fight ſeem, yet when 
| we come to preſs them, and examine nicely what 

| they contain, we ſhal] find, that it all amounts to 
nothing, but the ſgnification of thoſe terms. 

$. 13. Secondly, All propoſitions, wherein a 
part of the complex idea, which any term ftands 
for, is predicated of that term, are only verbal, 
v. g. to ſay, that gold is a metal, or heavy. And 
thus all propoſitions, wherein more comprehen- 
ſive words, called genera, are affirmed of ſubor- 
dinate, or leſs comprehenſive, called /pecies or 
| individuals, are barely verbal. 
= When by theſe two rules, we hann — — 
che propoſitions that make up the diſcourſes we 
Jordinarily meet with, both in and out of books; 
we ſhall, perhaps, find that a greater part of them 
than is uſually io are 1 about the 
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ſignification of words, and contain nothing in 
them, but the uſe and application of theſe ſigns. 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible 
rule, that where-ever the diſtin idea any word 
ſtands for, is not known and conſidered, and 
ſomething- not contained in the idea, is not affirm- 
ed, or denied of it, there our thoughts ſtick 
wholly in ſounds, and are able to attain no real 
truth or falſnood. This, perhaps, if well heed- 
ed, might fave us a great deal of uſeleſs amuſe- 
ment and diſpute; and very much ſhorten our 


trouble and wandering in the ſearch of real and 
true knowlege. | 


4 


CHAP. IX. 
Of our KNOwWLEOE of EXISTENCE. 


6.1. General certain propoſitions, concern not ex- 

 ifkence, F. 2. A threefold knowlege of exiſt- 
ence. F. 3. Our knowlege of our own exiſtence 
i intuitive. 


— N ITHERTO we have only con ſidered 
1 che eſſences of things, which, being on- Þ 
ly abſtract ideas, and thereby removed in out Þ 
thoughts from particular exiſtence, (that being] 
the proper operation of the mind, in abſtraction, Þ 


to conſider an idea under no other exiſtence, but 


what it has in the underſtanding) give us no 
knowlege of real exiſtence at all. Where, by the 
way, we may take notice, that univerſal propoſ. 
tions, of whoſe truth or falſhood we can have cel. 
tain knowlege, concern not exi/ience ; and far: 

ther, that all particular affirmations or negation, 


2 ion, 
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that would not be certain, if they were made ge- 
neral, are only concerning exi/tence ; they declar- 
ing only the accidental union or ſeparation of ide- 
as in things exiſting, which in their abſtract na- 
tures, have no known neceſſary union or repug- 
nancy. Sk 

. 2. But leaving the nature of propoſitions, and 
different ways of predication, to be conſidered 
more at large in another place, let us proceed now 
to enquire concerning our knowlege of the exi/t- 
ence of things, and how we come by it. I fay 


then, that we have the knowlege of our own ex- 


iſtence by intuition ; of the exiſtence of Gon by 
demonſtration ; and of other things by . /enſa- 


tion. | 
$. 3. As for our own exiſtence, we perceive it 


ſo plainly, and ſo certainly, that it neither needs, 
nor is capable of, any proof, For nothing can be 


more evident to us, than our own. exiſtence. I 
think, J reaſon, ¶ feel pleaſure and pain : can any 
of theſe be more evident to me than my own ex- 
iſtence ?* If I doubt of all other things, that 
very doubt makes me perceive my own exiſtence, 
and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For if 
I know I feel pain, it is evident I have as certain 
perception, of my own exiſtence, as of the exiſt- 
ence of the pain I feel: or if I know 7 doubt, I 
have as certain perception of the exiſtence of the 
thing doubting, as of that thought which I call 

doubt, Experience then convinces us, that we 
have an intuitive knowlege of our own exiſtence; 
and an internal infallible perception that we are. 
In every act of ſenſation, reaſoning, or thinking, 
we are conſcious to ourſelves of our own being; 
and, in this matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt 

degree of certainty. 
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1 FT Cc HA P. V. 
_ Of our KNowLEGE of the' Ex1$TENCE 
* of GOD. 


6 2. We are capable of knowing certainly that * 
is a God. F. 2. Man knows that he himſelf is. 
$.3. He knows alſo, that nothing cannot pro- 
duce a being, therefore ſomething eternal. F. 4. 


= - That eternal being muſt be moſt powerful. F. 5. 
2 And moſt knowing. F. 6. And therefore God. 
= $. 7. Our idea of a mojt perfect being, not the 
_ ſole proof of a God. F.8. Something from eter- 
_— nity. 5. 9. Two ſorts of beings, cogitative and 
8 mncogitative. F. 10. Incogitative being cannot 


. has been an eternal wiſdom. F. 13. Whether ma- 
terial or no. F. 14. Not material , firft, becauſe 


Secondly, One particle alone of matter, cannot 
be cogitative. $.16. Thirdly, A ſyſtem of in- 

cogitative matter, cannot be cogitative. F. 17. 
Whether in motion, or at reſt. {$.18, 19. Mat- 
ter not co-eternal with an eternal mind. 


'Y $.1.FFJYNHOUGH Goy has given us no innate 
= ideas of himſelf ; though he has ſtamp- 


ed no original characters on our minds, wherein 
we may read his being; yet, having furniſhed us 


he hath not left himſelf without witneſs ; nice 


want a clear proof of him, as long as we carry 
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produce a cogitative. F. II, 1 2. Therefore there 


every particle of matter is not cogitative. F. 1 5. 


| with thoſe faculties our minds are endowed with, 
we have ſenſe, perception, and reaſon, and cannot 


ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly complain 
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of our ignorance in this great point, ſince he has 


ſo plentifully provided us with the means to diſ- 
cover, and know him, ſo far as is neceſſary to 


the end of our being, and the great concernment 
of our happineſs. But though this be the moſt 
obvious truth that reaſon diſcovers, and though 


its evidence be, if I miſtake not, equal to mathe- 


matical certainty ; yet it requires thought and at- 
tention, and the mind mult apply itſelf to a regu- 


lar deduction of it from ſome part of our intuitive 


knowlege, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and 
ignorant of this, as of other propoſitions, which 
are in themſelves capable of clear demonſtration. 
To ſhew therefore that we are capable of know- 
ing, i. e. being certain that there is a Cad, and 
how we may come by this certainty, I think we 
need go no farther than ourſelves, and that un- 
doubted knowlege we have of our own exiſtence. 

§. 2. I think it is beyond queſtion, that man 
has a clear perception of his own being ; he knows 
certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is ſomething, 
He that can doubt, whether he beany thing or no, 


I ſpeak not to, no more than I would argue with 


pure nothing, or endeavour to convince non- 


entity, that it were ſomething. If any one pre- 


tends to be ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own exiſt- 
ence, (for really to doubt of it, is manifeſtly im- 
poſſible) let him for me enjoy his beloved happi- 
neſs of being nothing, until hunger, or ſome o- 
ther pain, convince him of the contrary. This 
then, I think, I may take for a truth, which eve- 
ry one's certain knowlege aſſures him of beyond 
the liberty of doubting, viz. that he is ſomething 
that actually exiſts. | 

$. 3. In the next place, man knows, by an in- 


tuitive certainty, that bare nothing can no more 
Vo. III. 
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produce any real being, than it can be equal to 
two right angles. If a man knows not that non- 
entity, or the abſence of all being, cannot be equal 


to two right angles, it is impoſſible he ſhould 
know any demonſtration in Euclid. If therefore 


we know there is {ome real being, and that non- 
entity cannot produce any real being, it is an evi- 
dent demonſtration, that from eternity there has 
been ſomething ; ſince what was not from eterni- 
ty, had a beginning; and what had a beginning, 
muſt be produced by ſomething elſe. 

$. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its be- 
ing and beginning from another, muſt alſo have 


all that which is in, and belongs to its being, from 


another too. All the powers it has, muſt be 
owing to, and received from the ſame ſouce. This 
eternal ſource then of all Being, muſt alfo be the 
ſource and original of all power; and ſo this e- 
ternal Being mult be alſo the moſt powerful. 

$. 5. Again, a man finds in himſelf perception 


and knowlege. We have then got one ſtep far- 


ther; and we are certain now, that there is not 
only ſome being, but ſome knowing intelligent 


being in the world. | 


There was a time then, when there was no 


knowing being, and when knowlege began to be; 


or elſe, there has been alſo a knowing being from 
eternity. If it be ſaid, there was a time when 
no being had any knowlege, when that eternal 
Being was void of all underſtanding. I reply, 


that then it was impoſſible there ſhould ever have 


been any knowlege. It being as impoſſible that 
things wholly void' of knowlege, and operating 
blindly, and without any perception, ſhould pro- 
duce a knowing being, as it is impoſſible, that a 
triangle ſhould make itſelf three angles bigger 
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than two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the 
idea of ſenſeleſs matter, that it ſhould put into 
itſelf ſenſe, . perception, and knowlege, as it is 


repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that it ſhould 


put into itſelf greater angles than two right ones, 

(. 6. Thus from the conſideration of ourſelves, 
and what we infallibly find in our own conſtitu- 
tions, our reaſon leads us to the knowlege of this 
certain and evident truth, that there is an eternal, 
moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Being ; which 
whether any one will pleaſe to call Gop, it mat- 
ters not. The thing is evident, and from this i- 
dea duly conſidered, will eaſily bededuced all thoſe 
other attributes which we ought to aſcribe to this 
eternal Being. If nevertheleſs any one ſhould be 
found fo ſenſleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe man a- 
lone, knowing and wiſe,” but yet the product of 
mere ignorance and chance ; and that all the reſt 
of the univerſe acted only by that blind hap-hazard : 
I ſhall leave with him that very rational and em- 
phatical rebuke of Tully +, to be conſidered at 
his leiſure, © What can be more ſillily arrogant 
and miſbecoming, than for a man to think that 
he has a mind and underſtanding in him, but 
« yet in all the univerſe beſide, there is no ſuch 
„thing? Or that thoſe things, which, with 
the utmoſt ſtretch of his reaſon, he can ſcarce 
comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed 
'*' without any reaſon at all?” Quid eft enim ve- 
rius, quam neminem eſſe opportere tam ſtulte arro- 
gantem, ut in ſe mentem et rationem putet inelſe, 
in celo mundoque non putet ? Aut ea que vix ſum- 
ma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione mo- 
vers putet ? 

Fre rom what has been ſaid, it is lain. to me, We 
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have a more certain knowlege of the exiſtence of 
a GoD, than of any thing our ſenſes have not im- 
mediately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume I 


may ſay, that we more certainly know that there 


is a GoD, than that there is any thing elſe with- 


out us. When I ſay we know, I mean there is 


ſuch a knowlege within our reach, which we can- 
not miſs, if we will but apply our minds to that, 
as we do to ſeveral other enquiries. 

$. 7. How far the idea of a moſt perfect Being, 
which a man may frame in his mind, does, or 
does not prove the exiſtence of a God, I will not 
here examine. For in the different make of mens 
tempers, and application of their thoughts, ſome 


arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on an- 


other, for the confirmation of the fame truth. But 
yet, I think, this I may ſay, that it is an ill way 
of eſtabliſhing this truth, and filencing atheiſts; 
to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important a point as 
this, upon that ſole foundation: and take ſome 


mens having that idea of Gop in their minds, 


(for it is evident; ſome men have none, and ſome 
worſe than none, and the moſt very different) tor 
the only proof of a Deity ; and out of an over- 
fondneſs of that darling invention, caſhier, or at 


leaſt endeavour to invalidate, all other arguments, 


and forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as be- 
ing weak or fallacious, which our own exiſtence, 
and the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, offer ſo clear- 
ly and cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it 
impoſſible for a conſidering man to withſtand 
them : for I judge it as certain and clear a truth, 

as can any where be delivered, that the inviſible 
things of God are clearly ſeen from the creation of 


the world, being underſtocd by the things that are 


made, even his eternal power and God-head. 
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Though our:own being furniſhes us, as I have 
ſhewn, with an evident, and inconteſtable proof 


of a Deity, and I believe no-body can avoid the 
cogency of it, who will but as carefully attend to 


it, as to any other demonſtration of ſo many parts; 
yet this being ſo fundamental a truth, and of that 
conſequence that all religion and genuine morali- 
ty depend thereon, I doubt not but I ſhall be 
forgiven by my reader, if I go over ſome parts of 
this argument again, and enlarge a little more up- 
on them. 4H 

$.8, There is no truth more evident, than 
that ſamething muſt be from eternity. I never yet 
heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that could 
ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a contradiction, as a time 
wherein there was perfectly nothing. This being 
of all abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure 


nothing, the perfect negation and abſence of all 


beings, ſhould ever produce any real exiſtence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational crea- 
tures to conclude that ſomething has exiſted from 
eternity, let us next ſee what kind of thing that 
muſt be. FLO. 

$. 9. There are but two forts of beings in the 


world, that man knows or conceives : 


I/, Such as are purely material, without ſenſe, 
perception, or thought, as the clippings of our 
beards, and parings of our nails, | 

24y, Senſible, thinking, perceiving beings, ſuch 
as we find ourſelves to be ; which, it you pleaſe, 
we will hereafter call cogitative and incogitative 


beings; Which, to our preſent purpoſe, if for 


nothing elſe, are perhaps better terms, than mate- 


Tial and immaterial, 


$. 10, If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, 


let us ſee what ſort of being it muſt be. And to 
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that, it is very obvious to reaſon, that it muſt 
neceſſarily be a cogitative being. For it is as im- 
poſſible to conceive that ever bare incogitative 
matter ſhould produce a thinking intelligent being, 
as that nothing ſhould of itſelf produce matter, 


Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of matter eternal, great 


or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in itſelf, able to produce 


nothing. For example, let us ſuppoſe the mat- 
ter of the next pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſe- 


ly united, and the parts firmly at reſt together; 


if there were no other being in the world, muſt 
it not eternally remain ſo, a dead, inactive lump? 


Is it poſſible to conceive it can add motion to it- 


ſelf, being purely matter, or produce any thing? 


Matter then, by its own ſtrength, cannot pro- 


duce in itſelf ſo much as motion: the motion it 
has, muſt alſo be from eternity, or elſe be pro- 


duced, and added to matter by ſome other being 
more powerful than matter: matter, as is evident, 


7 7 not power to produce motion in itſelf. But 


t us ſuppoſe motion eternal too; yet matter, 
incogitative matter and motion, Whatever changes 
it might produce of figure and bulk, could never 
produce thought. Knowlege will ſtill be as far be- 
yond the power of motion and matter to produce, 
as matter is beyond the power of nothing or non- 
entity to produce. And I appeal to every one's 
own thoughts, whether he cannot as eaſily con- 
ceive matter produced by nothing, as thought to 
be produced by pure matter, when before there 
was no ſuch thing as thought, or an intelligent 
being exiſting. Divide matter into as minute 
parts as you will, (which we are apt to imagine a 
ſort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking thing 
of it) vary the figure and motion of it, as much 
as you pleaſe, a globe, cube, cone, priſm, cy- 
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linder, etc. whoſe diameters are but 1,000, oooth 
part of a gry t, will operate no otherwiſe upon 
other bodies: of proportionable bulk, than thoſe 
of an inch or foot diameter; and you may as ra- 
tionally expect to produce fenſe, thought, and 
knowlege, by putting together, in a certain fi- 
gure and motion, groſs particles of matter, as by 
thoſe that are the very minuteſt, that do any 
where exiſt, They knock, impel, and reſiſt one 
another, juſt as the greater do, and that is all 
they can do. So that if we will ſuppoſe nothing 
firſt, or eternal; matter can never begin to be: 
if we ſuppoſe bare matter, without motion, eter- 
nal motion can never begin to be: if we ſuppoſe 
only matter and motion firſt, or eternal ; thought 
can never begin to be. For it is impoſſible to 
conceive that matter, either with or without mo- 
tion, could have originally in and from itſelf, 
ſenſe, perception, and knowlege, as is evident 
from hence, that then ſenſe, perception, and 
knowlege, muſt be a property eternally inſeparable 
from matter and every particle of it. Not to add, 
that though our 2 or ſpecific conception of 
matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet re- 
ally all matter is not one individual thing, neither 

is there any ſuch thing exiſting as one material 


+ A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of 
an inch, an inch one tenth of a philoſophical foot, a 
philoſophical foot one third of a pendulum, whoſe di- 
adroms, in the latitude of forty-five degrees, are each 
equal to one ſecond of time, or one ſixtieth part of a 
minute. I have affectedly made uſe of this meaſure 
here, and the parts of it, under a decimal diviſion, 
with names to them; becauſe I think it would be of 
genera] convenience, that this ſhould be the common 
meaſure in the commonwealth of letters, 
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being, or one ſingle body that we know or can 
conceive. And therefore, if matter were the e- 
ternal firſt cogitative being, there would not be 
one eternal infinite cogitative being, but an infi- 
nite number of eternal finite cogitative beings, in- 
dependent one of another, of limited- force, and 
diſtinft thoughts, which could never produce 
that order, harmony, and beauty, which is to be 
found in nature. Since therefore whatſoever is 
the firſt eternal Being, muſt neceſſarily be cogita- 
tive; and whatſoever is firſt of all things, muſt 
neceſſarily contain in it, and actually have, at 


leaſt, all the perfections that can ever after exiſt; 


nor can it ever give to another any perfection that 
it hath not, either actually in itſelf, or at leaſt in a 


higher degree: it neceſſarily follows, that the firſt 


eternal being cannot be matter. 

$. 11. If therefore it be evident, that /omething 
neceſſarily muſt exiſt from eternity, it is allo as 
evident, that that ſomething muſt neceſſarily be 
a cogitative being: for it is as impoſſible that in- 
cogitative matter ſhould produce a cogitative be- 
ing, as that nothing, or the negation of all being, 
ce a poſitive being or matter.. 

$.12. Though this diſcovery of the neceſſary 
exiſtence of an eternal Mind, does ſu fficiently lead 
us into the knowlege of Gop, {ſince it will hence 
follow, that all other knowing beings that have a 
beginning, muſt depend on him, and have noother 
ways of knowlege, or extent of power, than 
what he gives them; and therefore if he made 
thoſe, he made alſo the leſs excellent pieces of 
this univerſe, all inanimate beings, whereby his 
omniſcience, power, and providence will be eſta- 


bliſhed, and all his other attributes neceſlarily 
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follow : yet to clear up this a little farther, we 
will ſee what doubts can be raiſed againſt it. 

$. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that though 
it be as clear as demonſtration can make it, that 
there muſt be an eternal Being, and that Being 
muſt alſo be knowing ; yet it does not follow, but 
that thinking Being may alſo be material, Let it 
be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a Gop: 
for if there be an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent 
Being, it is certain, that there is a GoD, whether 
you imagine that being to be material or no. But 
herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the danger and deceit of 
that ſuppoſition : there being no way to avoid the 
demonſtration, that there is an eternal knowin 
Being, men, devoted to matter, would willingly 
have it granted, that this knowing Being is mate- 
rial; and then letting ſlide out of their minds, or 
the diſcourſe, the demonſtration whereby an eter- 
nal knowing Being was proved neceſſarily to ex- 
iſt, would argue all to be matter, and fo deny a 
Gop, that is, an eternal cogitative Being; where-. 
by they are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that they de- 
ſtroy their own hypotheſis. For if there can be, in 
their opinion, eternal matter, without any eter- 
nal cogitative Being, they manifeſtly ſeparate 
matter and thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceſſary 
connexion of the one with the other, and fo eſta- 
bliſh the neceſſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of 
matter, ſince it has been proved already, that an 
eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably to be grant- 
ed. Now, if thinking matter may be ſeparated, 
the eternal exiſtence of matter will not follow from 
the eternal exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and 
they ſuppoſe it to no purpoſe. | e 

$. 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy 


b 
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themſelves or others, that this eternal thinking 
Being is material. 2 N 
Finſt, I would aſk them, whether they imagine 
that all matter, every particle of matter, thinks ? 
This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay, ſince then 
there would be as many eternal thinking beings, 
as there are particles of matter, and ſo an infinit 
of gods. And yet, if they will not allow matter as 
matter, that is, every particle of matter to be as 
well cogitative as extended, they will have as hard a 
taſk to make out to their own reaſons, a cogitative 
being out of incogitative particles, as an extended 
being out of unextended parts, if I may ſo ſpeak. 
$.15. Secondly, If all matter does not think, 
I next aſk, whether it be only oNE atom that does 
Jo? This has as many abſurdities as the other; 
for then this atom of matter muſt be alone eternal 
or not. If this alone be eternal, then this alone, 
by its powerful thought or will, made all the reſt 
of matter; And fo we have the creation of mat- 
ter by a powerful thought, which is that the ma- 
terialiſts ſtick at: for if they ſuppoſe one ſingle 
thinking atom to have produced all the reſt of 
matter, they cannot aſcribe that pre-eminency 
to it upon any other account, than that of its 
thinking, the only ſuppoſed difference. But al- 
low it to be by ſome other way, which is above 
our conception, it muſt be ſtill creation, and theſe 
men muſt give up their great maxim, Ex nih:lo 
nil fit. If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of matter is 
equally eternal, as that thinking atom, it will be 
to ſay any thing at pleaſure, though never ſo ab- 
ſurd : for to ſuppoſe all matter eternal, and yet 
one {mall particle in knowlege and power infinite- 
ly above all the reſt, is without any of the leaſt 
appearance of reaſon to frame any hypotheſis. 
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Every particle of matter, as matter, is capable of 
all the ſame figures and motions of any other; 
and I challenge any one, in his thoughts, to add 
any thing elſe to one above another. | 

$. 16. Thirdly, If then neither one peculiar atom 
alone can be this eternal thinking Being, nor all 
matter, as matter, i. e. every particle of matter, 
can be it, it only remains, that it is ſome certain 
ſyſtem of matter duly put together, that is this 
thinking eternal Being. This is that which I 
imagine, is that notion which men are apteſt to 
have of God, who would have him a material 
Being, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the 
ordinary conceit they have of themſelves, and o- 
ther men, which they take to be material thinking 
beings, But this imagination, however more na- 
tural, is no leſs abſurd than the other: for to 
ſuppoſe the eternal thinking Being to be nothing 
elſe but a compoſition of particles of matter, each 
Whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the wiſ- 


dom and knowlege of that eternal Being only to 


the juxta poſition of parts ; than which, nothing 
can be more abſurd. - For unthinking particles of 


matter, however put together, can have nothing 


thereby added to them, but a new relation of po- 
ſition, which it is impoſſible ſhould give thought 
and knowlege to them. | 
$. 17. But farther, this corporeal ſyſtem either 
has all its parts at reſt, or as it is a certain motion 
of the parts wherein its thinking conſiſts. If it 
be perfectly at reſt, it is but one lump, and fo 
can have no privileges above one atom. 8 
If it be the motion of its parts on which its 
thinking depends, all the thoughts there muſt be 
unavoidably accidental, and limited, ſince all 
the particles that by motion cauſe thought, being 


= 
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each of them in itſelf without any thought, can. 
not regulate its own motions, much leſs be regy. 


lated by the thought of the whole, ſince that 


thought is not the cauſe of motion, (for then it 
muſt be antecedent to it, and fo without it) but 
the conſequence of it, whereby freedom, power, 
choice, and all rational and wiſe thinking or act- 
ing, will be quite taken away: ſo that ſuch a 


thinking being will be no better nor wiſer, than 


pure blind matter, ſince to reſolve all into the ac. 


cidental unguided motions of blind matter, or in- 


to thought depending on unguided motions of 


blind matter, is the fame thing ; not to mention 
the narrowneſs of ſuch thoughts and knowlege 
that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch parts. 
But there needs no enumeration of 'any more ab- 
ſurdities and impoſlibilities in this hypotheſis, 
(however full of them it be) than that before- 
mentioned, ſince let this thinking ſyſtem be all, 


or a part of the matter of the univerſe, it is im- 


poſſible that any one particle ſhould either know 


its own, or the motion of any other particle, or 


the whole know the motion of every particular ; 
and fo regulate its own thoughts or motions, or 
indeed have any thought reſulting from ſuch mo- 


$. 18. Others would have matter to be eternal, 
notwithſtanding that they allow an eternal, cogi- 
tative, immaterial Being, This, though it take 
not away the being of a Gop, yet ſince it denies 
one and the' firſt great piece of his workmanſhip, 


the creation, let us conſider it a little. Matter 


muſt be allowed eternal: why? becauſe you can- 
not conceive how it can be made out of nothing; 
why do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal ? You 


will anſwer perhaps, becauſe about twenty ar 
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. forty years ſince, you began to be. But if I aſk 
> you what that you is, which began then to be, 
. you can ſcarce tell me. The matter whereof you 
t are made, began not then to be; for if it dad, | 
t then it is not eternal; but it began to be put to. 
gether in ſuch a faſhion and frame as makes up 


; your body; but yet that frame of particles is not 
1 you, it makes not that thinking thing you are; 
1 (for I have now to do with one, who allows an 
— eternal, immaterial, thinking Being; but would 
have unthinking matter eternal too:) therefore 
f when did that thinking thing begin to be? If it 
5 did never begin to be, then have you always been 
e a thinking thing from eternity; the abſurdity 
.VPFhereof I need not confute, till T meet with one 
- © whois ſo void of underſtanding, as to own it. 
„ If therefore you can allow a thinking thing to be 
- © made out of nothing, (as all things that are not 
, | eternal muſt be) why: alſo can you not allow it 
- |® poſſible; for a material being to be made out of 


nothing, by an equal power, but that you have 
the experience of the one in view, and not of the 
other? Though, when well conſidered, creati- 
on of a ſpirit will be found to require no lefs POW- 
er, than the creation of matter. Nay, poſſibly, 
if we would emancipate ourſelves from vulgar no- 
tions, and raiſe our thoughts as far as they would 
reach, to a cloſer contemplation of things, we 
might be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming 
conception how matter might at firſt be made, 
and begin to exiſt by the power of that eternal 
firſt Being; but to give beginning and being to 
a ſpirit, would be found a more inconceivable ef- 
fect of omnipotent power. But this being what 
would perhaps lead us too far from the notions 
on which the philoſophy now in the world is 
Vo“. III. 'E 
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Book IV, 
built, ir would not be pardonable to an ſo far 


from them, or to enquire ſo far as grammar itſelf 


Would authorize, if the common ſettled opinion 


oppoſes it; eſpecially in this place, where the re- 
ceived doctrine ſerves well enough to our preſent 
purpoſe, and leaves this paſt doubt, that the crea- 

tion, or beginning of any one suBSTANcE out 


of nothing, being once admitted, the creation of 


all other, but the CREATOR himſelf, may, wich 
the ſame eaſe, be ſuppoſe. 6 

$. 19. But you will ſay, Is ĩt not impoſible to 
admit of the making any thing out of nothing, 
ſince we cannot poſſibly conceive it? I anſwer, 
No; 1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to deny the 
power of an infinite Being, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend its operations. We do not deny o- 
ther effects upon this ground, becauſe we cannot 
poſſibly conceive the manner of their production. 
We cannot conceive how any thing but impulſe of 
body can move body; and yet that is not a rea- 
{on ſufficient to make us deny it poſſible, againſt 
the conſtant experience we have of it in ourſelves, 
in all our voluntary motions, which are produced 
in us only by the free action or thought of our own 
minds; and are not, nor can be the effects of the 
impulſe or determination of the motion of blind 
matter, in or upon our bodies; for then it could 
not be in our power or choice to alter it. For ex- 
ample: my right hand writes; whilſt my left hand 
is ſtill; what cauſes reſt in one, and motion in 
the other? Nothing but my will, a thought of 
my mind; my thought only changing, the night 
hand reſts, and the left hand moves. This is 
matter of fact, which cannot be denied: explain 
this, and make it intelligible, and then the next 
ſtep will be to underitand creation : for the giving | 
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a new determination to the motion of the animal 
ſpirits, (which ſome make uſe of to explain volun- 
tary motion) clears not the difficulty one jot, to 
alter the determination of motion, being in this 
caſe no eaſier nor leſs, than to give motion itſelf; 
ſince the new determination given to the animal 
ſpirits, muſt be either immediately by thought, 
or by ſome other body put in their way by thought, 
Which was not in their way before, and ſo muſt 
owe its motion to thought; either of which leaves 
voluntary motion as unintelligible as it was before. 
In the mean time, it is an over-valuing ourſelves, 
to reduce all to the narrow meaſure of our capa- 
cities; and to conclude all things impoſſible to be 
done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our com- 
prehenſion, 'This'is to make our comprehenſion 
infinite, or Gop finite, when what he can do, is 
limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do 
not underſtand the operations of your own finite 
mind, that thinking thing within you, do not 
deem it ſtrange, that you cannot comprehend the 
operations of that eternal infinite Mind, who made 
and governs all things, and whom the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain. 
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CHAP. XL 


Of our Powridt of the Ex1$TEXCE 
e other TainGs. 


— S 


$.1. I is to be had only by enkatian. F. 2. In- 

ftance, whiteneſs of | this. paper. F. 3. This, 
though not ſo certain as demonſtration, yet may 
be called knowlege, and proves the exiſtence of 
things without us. F. 4. Firſt, Becauſe we can- 
not haue them but by the inlet of the ſenſes. 
$. 5. Secondly, Becauſe an idea from actual ſen- 
ſation, and another from memory, are very di- 
. ſtint perceptions. F. G. Thirdly, Pleaſure or 
pain which: accompanies actual ſenſatian, accom» 
panies not the returning of thoſe ideas without 
the external objects. g. 7. Fourthly, Our ſenſes 
afſift one anothers Ae then of the exiftence of 
outward things. $. 8. This certainty is as great 
as our condition. needs... g. g. But reaches no far- 
ther than actual ſenſation. h. 10. Fay to ex. 
pe demonſtration in every thing. . 11. Paſt 
exiſtence is known by memory, F. 12. The ex- 
tence of ſpirits not knowable. F. 13. Particu- 
ar propoſitions concerning exiſtences, are knaw- 


able. F. 14. And general propoſitions concerning 
abſtratt ideas. 


5.1 if hr E knowlege of our own being we have 
by intuition. The exiſtence of a Gop, 


reaſon clearly makes known to us, as has been 
ſhewn. 


The knowlege of the exiſtence of any other 


LES] 
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thing, we can have only by ſenſation: for there 
being no neceſſary connexion of real exiſtence, 
with any idea a man hath in his memory, nor of 
any other exiſtence, but that of Gop, with the 
exiſtence of any particular man; no particular 
man can know the exiſtence of any other being, 
but only when by actual operating upon him, it 
makes itſelf perceived by him. For the having 
the idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves 
the exiſtence of that thing, than the picture of a 
man evidences his being in the world, or the vi- 

ſions of a dream make thereby a true hiſtory. 
$. 2. It is therefore the actual receiving of ide- 


as from without, that gives us notice of the ex- 


iſtence of other things, and makes us know, that 


ſomething doth exiſt at that time without us, 


which cauſes that idea in us, though perhaps we 
neither know nor conſider how it does it: for Tt 
takes not from the certainty of our ſenſes, and 


the ideas we receive by them, 'that we know not 


the manner wherein they are produced; v.g. 
whilſt I write this, I have, by the paper affecting 
my eyes, that idea produced in my mind, which, 
whatever object cauſes, I call white; by which l 
know that that quality or accident, (ile. whoſe 
appearance before my eyes always cauſes that idea) 


doth really exiſt, and hath a being without me. 


And of this, the greateſt aſſurance I can poſſibly 
have, and to which my faculties can attain, is the 
teſtimony of my eyes, which are the proper'and 
ſole judges of this thing: whoſe teſtimony 1 
have reafon to rely on, as fo certain, that I can 


'no more doubt, whilſt 1 write this, that T ſee 
white and black; and that ſomething really exiſts, 
that cauſes that ſenſation in me, than that I write 


or move my hand; which is a certainty as great 
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as human nature is capable of, concerning the ex- 


iſtence of any thing, but a man's lelt alone, and 
of Gon. 


$. 3. The notice we have by oi our ſenſes, of the 


exiſting of things without us, though it be not 


altogether ſo certain as our intuitive knowlege, 
or the deductions of our reaſon, employed about 


the clear abſtract ideas of our own minds; yet it 
is an aſſurance that deſerves the name of. know- 
lege. If we perſuade ourſelves, that our facul- 
ties act and inform us right concerning the. exiſt- 


ence of thoſe objects that affect them, it cannot 
paſs for an ill-grou nded confidence: for, I think, 
no- body can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be 
uncertain of the exiſtence of - thoſe; things which 
he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt fo 
far, (whatever he may have with his own thoughts) 
will never have any controverſy with me; ſince 
he can never be ſure I ſay any thing contrary to 


his opinion. As to myſelf, I think Gop has given 


me aſſurance enough of the exiſtence of things 
without me; ſince by their different application, 
I can produce in myſelf both pleaſure and pain, 
which is one great concernment of my. preſent 
ſtate. This is certain, the confidence that our 
faculties do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt 
aſſurance we are capable of, concerning the exiſt- 


_ ence of material beings. For we cannot act any 


thing, but by our faculties; - nor talk of know- 
lege itſelf, but by the help of thoſe faculties which 
are fitted to apprehend even what knowlege is. 
But beſides the aſſurance we have from our ſenſes 
themſelves, that they do not err in the informati- 
on they give us of the exiſtence of things with- 
out us, when they are affected by them, we are 


. 
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farther confirmed in this aſſurance, by other con- 
current reaſons. © ' - 4 

5. 4. Firſt, It is plain, thoſe perceptions are 
produced in us by exterior cauſes affecting our 
ſenſes ; becauſe thoſe that want the organs of any 
ſenſe, never can have the ideas belonging to that 
ſenſe produced in their minds. This is too evi- 
dent to be doubted; and therefore we cannot but 
be aſſured, that they come in by the organs of 
that ſenſe, and no other way. The organs them- 
ſelves, it is plain, do not produce them; for then 
the eyes of a man in the dark, would produce co- 
lours, and his noſe ſmell roſes in the winter: but 
we ſee no- body gets the reliſh of a pine · apple, till 
he goes to the dies where it is, and taſtes it. 

$. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find; that 
J cannot avoid the having thoſe ideas produced in 
my mind: for though when my eyes are ſhut, 
or windows faſt, I can at pleaſure recall to my 
mind the ideas of light, or the ſun, which former 
ſenſations had lodged in my memory; ſo I can at 
pleaſure lay by that idea, and take into my view 
that of the ſmell of a roſe; or: taſte of ſugar. But 
if I turn my eyes at noon towards the ſun, I can- 
not avoid the ideas which the light or ſun then 
produces in me. So that there is a manifeſt dif- 


ference between the ideas laid up in my memory, 


(over which, if they were there only, I ſhould 
have conſtantly the ſame power to diſpoſe of them, 


and lay them by at pleaſure) and thoſe which 


force themſelves upon me, and I cannot avoid 
having, And therefore it muſt needs be ſome ex- 
terior cauſe, and the briſk acting of ſome objects 
without me, whoſe efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that 
produces: thoſe ideas in my mind, whether I will 
or no. Beſides, there is no-body who doth not 
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perceive the difference in himſelf, between con- 
templating the ſun, as he hath the idea of it in 
his memory, and actually looking upon it: of 
which two, his perception is ſo diſtinct, that few 
of his ideas are more diſtinguiſhable one from an- 
other : and. therefore he hath certain knowlege, 
that they are not both memory, or the actions of 
his mind, and fancies only within him ; but that 
actual ſceing hath a cauſe without. | 

$. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe 
ideas are produced in us with pain, which after- 
wards we remember without the leaſt offence, 
Thus the pain of heat or cold, when the idea of 
it is revived in our minds, gives us no diſturbance; 
which, when felt, was very troubleſome, and is 
again, when actually repeated; Which is occaſi- 
oned by the diſorder the external object cauſes in 
our bodies, when applied to it. And we remem- 
ber the pain of hunger, thirſt, or the head-ach, 
without any pain at all; which would either ne- 
ver diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often 


as we thought of i it, were there nothing more but 


ideas floating in our minds, and appearances en- 
tertaining our fancies, without the real exiſtence 
of things affecting us from abroad. The ſame 
may be ſaid of pleaſure, accompanying ſeveral ac- 
tual ſenſations : and though mathematical demon- 
ſtration depends not upon ſenſe, yet the examin- 
ing them by diagrams, gives great credit to the 
evidence of our fight, and ſeems to give it a cer- 
tainty approaching to that of — itſelf, 


For it would be very ſtrange, that a man ſhould 


allow it for an undeniable truth, that two angles 
of a figure, which he meaſures by lines and an- 
gles of a diagram, ſhould be bigger one than the 


other; and yet doubt of the exiſtence of thoſe 
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lines and angles, which, by in on, he makes 
uſe of to meaſure that by. 

g. 7. Fourthly, Our ſenſes, in many elſes; bear 
witneſs'to the truth of each other's report, con- 
cerning 'the exiſtence of ſenſible things without 
us. He that ſees a fire, may, if he doubt whe- 
ther it be any thing more than a bare fancy, feel 
it too; convinced, by putting his hand 
in it. Wh certainly could never be put into 
ſits pain, by a bare idea or phantom, 
unleſs that the pain be a fancy too: which yet he 
cannot, when the burn is well, by raiſing the 
idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. 

Thus 1 ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change 
the appearance of the paper ; and by deſigning 
the letters, tell before-hand what new idea it ſhall 


j exhibit the very next moment, barely by drawing 


my pen over it; Which will neither appear (let 
me fancy as much as will) if my hand ſtand ſtill; 

or though I move my pen, if my eyes be mut: 
nor when thoſe characters are once made on the 
paper, can I chuſe afterwards but ſee them as they 
are; that is, have the ideas of ſach letters as I 
have made: Whence it is manifeſt, that they 
are not barely the ſport and play of my owt ima- 
gination, when I find that the characters, that 
were made at the pleaſure of my own thoughts, 

do not obey them; nor yet ceaſe to be, whenever 
I ſhall fancy it, but continue to affect my ſenſes 
conſtantly and regularly, according to the figures 
made them. To which, if we will add, that 
the ſight of thoſe ſhall, from another man, draw 
ſuch ſounds as I before-hand deſign they ſhall 
ſtand for, there will be little reaſon left to doubt 


: that thoſe words I write do really exiſt without 


me, when they cauſe a long ſeries of regular 
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ſounds to affect my ears, which could not be the 


effect of my imagination, nor could my We 


retain them in that order. 


§. 8. But yet, if after all this, any one will be 


fo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his ſenſes, and to affirm, 
that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, think and 
do, during our whole being, is but the ſeries and 


deluding appearances of a long dream, whereof 


there is no reality, and therefore will queſtion the 
exiſtence of all things, or our knowlege of any 


thing; I muſt deſire him to conſider, that if all 
be a dream, then he doth but dream that he makes 


the queſtion ; and ſo it is not much matter, that 


a waking man ſhonld anſwer him. But yet, if 


he pleaſcs, he may dream that I make him this 
anſwer, that the certainty of things exiſting in re- 
rum natura, when we have the teſtimony of our 
ſenſes for it, is not only as great as our frame can 
.attain to, but as our condition needs. For our 
faculties being ſuited not to the full extent of be- 
ing, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſive know- 
lege of things free from all doubt and ſcruple, 
but to the preſervation of us, in whom they are, 
and accommodated to the uſe of life; they ſerve 
to our purpoſe well enough, it they will but give 
us certain notice of - thoſe things, which are con- 


venient or inconvenient to us. For he that ſees 


a candle burning, and hath experimented the force 


of its flame, by putting his finger in it, will little 
doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, 
which does him harm, and puts him to great 
pain: which is aſſurance enough when no man 
requires greater certainty, to govern his actions by, 


than what is as certain as his actions themſelves. 


And if our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the 
glowing heat of a glaſs furnace, be barely a wan- 
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dering imagination in.z drowſy man's fancy, by 


putting his hand into it, he may, perhaps, be 
| wakened into a certainty greater than he could 


wiſh, that it is ſomething more than bare imagi- 
nation. So that this evidence is as great as we - 


can deſire, being as certain to us as our pleaſure - 


or pain, i. e. happineſs or miſery ; beyond which 


we have no concernment, either of knowing or 
being. Such an aſſurance of the exiſtence of things 


without us, is ſufficient to direct us in the attaining 


the good, and avoiding the evil, which is cauſed 
by them, which is the important concernment 
| we have of being made acquainted with them. 
| $.9. In fine then, when our ſenſes do actually 
| convey into our underſtandings any idea, we can- 
not but be ſatisfied that there doth ſomething at 
| that time really exiſt without us, which doth af- 
fect our ſenſes, and by them give notice of itſelf _ 
| to our apprehenſive faculties, and actually pro- 
| duce that idea which we then perceive : and we 


cannot ſo far diſtruſt their teſtimony, as to-doubt 


obſerved by our ſenſes to be united together, do 
really exiſt together. But this knowlege extends 
as far as the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, em- 
| ployed about particular objefts, that do then af- 


fect them, no farther. For if I ſaw ſuch a collec- 
tion of ſimple ideas, as is wont to be called man, 
2 cxiſting together one minute ſince, and am now 
alone; I cannot be certain that the ſame man exiſts 
now, ſince there is no neceſſary connexion of his 


| exiſtence a minute ſince, with his exiſtence now. 
By a thouſand ways he may ceaſe to be, ſince I 
had the teſtimony of my ſenſes for his exiſtence. 
And if I cannot be certain that the man I ſaw laſt 


that ſuch collections of ſimple ideas, as we have 


N to-day, is now in being; I can leſs be certain 
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er removed from 
my ſenſes, and L have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or 


228 


650 the laſt year; and much leſs can I be Certain 


the exiſtence of men. that I never ſaw. And. 
therefore, though it be highly probable that mil. 
lions. of men do now. exiſt, yet, whilſt I am alone 
writing this, I have not that certainty of it, which 
we ſtrictly call knowlege ; though the great like- 
lihood of it puts me paſt doubt, and it be rea- 
ſonable for 25 to do ſeveral things upon the con- 
fidence that there are men (and men alſo of my 
acquaintance, with whom I haye to do) now in 
the world: but this is but probability, not know- 
le 5 4 1 F | 
%. 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve how fooliſh 
and vain a thing it is for a man of a narrow know- 
lege, who having reaſon given him to judge of 
the different evidence and probability of things, 
and to be ſwayed accordingly; how vain, I ſay, 
it is to expect demonſtration and certainty in 
things not capable of it, and refuſe aſſent to very 
rational propoſitions, and act contrary to very 
plain and clear truths, becauſe they cannot be 
made out ſo evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt 
(I will not ſay reaſon, but) pretence of doubting. 
He. that in the ordinary affairs of life, would ad- 
mit of nothing but direct plain demonſtration, 
would be ſure of nothing in this world, but of 


periſhing quickly. The wholeſomneſs. of his 


meat or drink, would not give him reaſon to ven- 
ture on it: and I would fain know what it is he 
could do upon ſuch grounds, as were capable of 
no doubt, no objection. 

6. 11. As when our ſenſes are actually employ · 
ed about any object, we do know that it does ex- 
iſt; ſo by our memory, we may be aſſured, that 
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| heretofore things that affected our ſenſes have ex- 


iſted. And thus we have knowlege of the paſt 
exiſtence of ſeveral things, whereof our ſenſes 


having informed us, our memories ftill retain the 


ideas : and of this we are paſt all doubt, fo lon 
as we remember well. But this knowlege” alfo 
reaches no farther than our ſenſes have formerly 
aſſured us. Thus ſeeing water at this inſtant, it 
is an unqueſtionable wa to me, that water doth 
exiſt : and rememberipg that I ſaw it yeſterday, 
it will alfo be always true; and as long as my me- 
mory retains it, always an undoubted propoſition 
to me, that water did exiſt the tenth of July, 
1688, as it will alfo be equally true, that a cer - 
tain number of very fine colours did exiſt, which, 
at the ſame time, I faw upon a bubble of- that 
water: but being now quite out of the ſight both 
of the water and bubbles too, it is no more cer- 
tainly known to me, that the water doth now 
exiſt, than that the bubbles or colours therein 
do ſo; it being no more nec that water 
ſhould exiſt to-day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, 
than that the colours or bubbles exiſt to-day, be- 
cauſe they exiſted yeſterday ; though it be exceed- 


ingly much more probable, becanfe water hath 
been obſerved to continue long in exiſtence, but 


bubbles, and the colours on them, quickly ceaſe 
to be. 

$. 12. What ideas we have of ſpirits, and how 
we come by them, I have already ſhewn, But 
though we have thoſe ideas in our minds, and 
know we have them there, the having the ideas 
of ſpirits does not make us know that any ſuch 
things do exiſt without us, or that there are any 


finite ſpirits, or any other ſpiritual beings, but 
Vo“. III. VU 
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the eternal Go. We have ground from revela- 
tion, and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with aſ- 
ſurance, that there are ſuch; creatures; but our 
ſenſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the 
means of knowing their particular. exiſtences. For 
we can no more know that there are finite ſpirits 
really exiſting by the idea we have ef ſuch 4 
in our minds, than, by the ideas any one has of 
fairies, or centaurs, he can come to know, that 
things, anſwering thoſe ideas, do really exiſt. 
And therefore concerning the exiſtence of 10 
ſpirits, as well as ſeveral other things, we muſt 
content ourſelves with the evidence of faith; but 
univerſal certain propoſitions concerning this mat- 
ter, are beyond our reach. For however true it 
may be, v. g. that all the intelligent ſpirits that 
Gop ever _—_ do {till exiſt; yet it can never 
make a part of our certain knowlege. Theſe, and 
the like propoſitions, we may aſſent to, as highly 
probable, but are not, I fear, in a ſtate, capable 
of knowing. We are not then to put others up- 
on demonſtrating, nor ourſelves. upon ſearch 
of univerfal certainty in all thoſe matters wherein 
we are not capable of any other knowlege, but 
what our ſenſes give us in this or that particular, 
$. 13. By which it appears, that there are two 
ſorts of propoſitions. 1. There is one fort of pro- 
poſitions concerning the exiſtence of any thing 
anſwerable to ſuch an idea; as having the idea of 
an elephant, phoenix, motion, or an angel, in my 
mind, the firſt and natural enquiry is, whether 
ſuch a thing does any where exiſt? And this 
knowlege is ; only of particulars. No exiſtence of 
any thing without us, but only of Gop, can cer- 
taialy be known farther than our ſenſes inform us. 
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2. There is another ſort of propoſitions, wherein 
is expreſſed the agreement or diſagreement of our 
abſtract ideas, and their dependence one on another. 
Such propoſitions may be univerſal and certain. 
So having the idea of Gop, and myſelf, of fear 
and obedience, I cannot but be ſure that'Gop is 
to be feared and obeyed by me: and this propo- 
fition will be certain concerning man in general, 
if J have made an abſtract idea of ſuch a ſpecies, 


- whereof I am one particular, But yet this pro- 


poſition, how certain ſoever, that men ought to 
tear and obey Gop, proves not to me the exiſt- 
ence of men in the world, but will be true of all 
ſuch creatures, whenever they do exiſt : which 


_ certainty of ſuch 8 propoſitions, depends on 


the agreement or diſagreement is to be nt hn 
in thoſe abſtract ideas. | 

$. 14. In the former caſe, our W is the 
conſequence of the exiſtence of things producing 
ideas in our minds by our ſenſes: in the latter, 
knowlege is the conſequence of the ideas, be they 
what they will, that are in our minds producing 
there general certain propoſitions. Many of theſe 
are called eterne veritates, and all of them in- 
deed are fo ; not from being written all or any of 
them in the minds of all men, or that they were 
any of them propoſitions in any one's mind, till 
he having got the abſtract ideas, joined or ſepa- 
rated them by affirmation or negation. But where- 
ſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a creature as man is, 
endowed with ſuch faculties, and thereby furniſh- 
ed with ſuch ideas as we have, we muſt conclude 
he muſt needs, when he applies his thoughts to 
the conſideration of his ideas, know the truth of 
certain propoſitions, that will ariſe from the agree- 
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ment or diſagreement which he will perceive in 
his own ideas. Such propoſitions are therefore 


called eternal truths, not becauſe they are-eternal 


propoſitions actually formed, and antecedent to 
the underſtanding, that at any time makes them; 
nor becauſe they are imprinted on the mind from 
any patterns that are any where of them out of 
the mind, and exiſted before : but becauſe being 


once made about abſtract ideas, ſo as to be true, 


they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be 
made again at any time paſt or to come, by a 
mind having thoſe ideas, always actually be true. 
For names being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetually for 
the fame ideas; and the ſame ideas having immu- 
tably the ſame habitudes one to another; propo- 
ſitions concerning any abſtract ideas, that are once 
true, muſt needs be eternal verities. 
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CT H A P. XII. 
Of the TatbRovENENT of our KNOWLEGE. 


g. 15 EN ig not from maxims. F. 2. (The 
- occaſion of that opinion.) g. 3. But from the com- 
paring clear and diſtinct ideas. F. 4. Dangerous 
to build upon precarious principles. F. 5. This is 
no certain way to truth, F. 6. But to compare 
clear complete ideas under ſteady names, F. 7. 
The true method of advancing knowlege, 1s by 
conſidering our abſtract ideas. F. 8. By which 
morality alſo may be made clearer. F. . But 
 knowlege of bodies is to be improved only by ex- 
porience. F. 10. This may procure us convent- 
ence, not ſcience. F. 11. We are fitted for mo- 
ral knewlege and natural improvements. F. 1 2. 
But muſt beware of hypotheſes, and wrong prin- 
ciples. F. 13. The true uſe of hypotheſes. F. 1 
Clear and diſtin ideas with ſettled names, and 
the finding of thoſe which ſhew their agreement or 
diſagreement, are the ways to enlarge our know- 
lege. F. 15. Mathematics an N Y Mc. 


9. 12 having been the common received opi- 
I nion amongſt men of letters, that maxims 
were the foundation of all knowlege; and that the 
ſciences were each of them built upon certain Pra- 
cognita, from whence the underſtanding was to 
take its rite, and by which it was to conduct it- 
ſelf, in its enquiries, into the matters belongin 
to that ſcience ; the beaten road of the ſchools 
15 been to lay down in the beginning, one or 
ore general propoſitions, as foundations whete- 
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on to build the knowlege that was to be had of 
that ſubjet. Thefe doctrines thus laid down for 
foundations of any ſcience, were called principles, 
as the beginnings from which we muſt ſet out, 
and look no farther backwards in our enquiries, 
as we have already obſerved. 

F. 2. One thing, which might probably give an 
occaſion to this way of proceeding in other ſci- 
ences, was, as I ſuppoſe, the good ſucceſs it 


| ſeemed to have in mathematics, wherein men be- 


ing obſerved to attain a great certainty of know- 
lege, theſe ſciences came by pre-eminence to be 
called Mavnuzre and Manet, learning, or things 
learned, throughly learned, as having, of all o- 
thers, the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and evi- 
dence, in them. 
$. 3. But if any one will conſider, he will, I 
gueſs, find that the great advancement and cer · 
tainty of real knowlege, which men arrived to in 
theſe ſciences, was not owing to the influence of 
theſe principles, nor derived from any peculiar 
advantage they received from two or three general 
maxims laid down in the beginning; but from the 
clear, diſtinft, complete ideas their thoughts were 
employed about, and the relation of equality and 
exceſs ſo clear between ſome of them, that they 
had an intuitive knowlege, and by that, a way 
to diſcover it in others, and this without the help 
of thoſe maxims. For I aſk, is it not poſſible for 
a young lad to know that his whole body is big- 
ger than his little finger, but by virtue of this 
axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part; nor 
de aſſured of it, till he has learned that maxim? 
Or cannot a country wench know, that having 


received a ſhilling from one that owes her three, 


and a ſhilling alſo from another that owes her 
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three, that the remaining debts in each of their 
hands are equal? Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, 


without ſhe fetch the certainty of it from this 


maxim, that zf you fake equals from equals, the re- 
mainder will be equals ; 'a maxim which poſſibly 
ſhe never heard or thought of? I deſire any one to 


' conſider, from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which 


is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the 
particular inſtance, or the general rule ; and which 
it is that gives life and birth to the other. Theſe. 
general rules are but the comparing our more ge- 
neral and abſtract ideas, which are the workman- 
ſhip of the mind, made, and names given to them, 
for the eaſier diſpatch in its reaſonings, and drawing 
into comprehenſive terms, and ſhort rules, its vari- 
ous and multiplied obſervations. But knowlege 
began in the mind, and was founded on particu- 
lars; though afterwards, perhaps, no notice be 
taken thereof ; it being natural for the mind (for- 
ward ſtill to enlarge its knowlege) moſt attentire- 
ly to lay up thoſe genera] notions, and make the 
proper uſe of them, which is to diſburden the me- 
mory of the cumberſome load of particulars. For 
I deſire it may be conſidered what more certainty 
there is to a child, or any one, that his body, 
little finger and all, is bigger than his little finger 
alone, after you have given to his body the name 
whole, and to his little finger the name part, than 
he could have had before; or what new know- 
lege concerning his body, can theſe two relative 
terms give him, which he could not have with- 
out them? Could he not know that his 

was bigger than his little finger, if his language 
were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch rela- 
tive terms as whole and part? I aſk farther, when 
he has got theſe names, how is he more certain 
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that his body is a whole, and his little finger a 
, than he was, or might be certain; before 
he learned thoſe terms, that his body was bigger 
than his little finger? Any one may as reaſon- 
ably doubt or deny, that his little finger is a part 
of his body, as that it is leſs than his body, And 
he that can doubt whether itbe leſs, will as certain- 
ly doubt whether it be a part. So that the maxim, 
The whole is bigger than a part, can never be made 
uſe of to prove the little finger leſs than the body, 
but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to con- 
vince one of a truth which he knows already. For 
he that does not certainly know that any parcel 
of matter, with another parcel of matter joined 
to it, is bigger than either of them alone, will 
never be able to know it by the help of theſe two 
relative terms, whole and part, make of them what 
maxim you pleaſe. | 
$.4. But be it in the mathematics as it will, 
whether it be clearer, that taking an inch from a 
black line of two inches, and an inch from a red 
line of two inches, the remaining parts of the 
two lines will be equal; or that zf you take equals 


from equals, the remainder will be equals: which, 


I ſay, of theſe two is the clearer and firſt known, 
J leave to any one to determine, it not being ma- 
terial to my prefent occaſion, That which I have 
here to do, is to enquire, whether if it be the rea- 
dieſt way to knowlege, to begin with general 
maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a ſafe 
way to take the principles, which are laid 
down in any other ſcience, as unqueſtionable 
truths; and ſo receive them without exami- 


nation, and adhere to them without ſuffering to 
be doubted of, becauſe mathematicians have been 


ſo happy, or ſo fair, as to uſe none but ſelf-evident 
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and undeniable. If this be ſo, I know] not what 


| may not pals for truth in morality, what may not 


be introduced and proved in natural philoſophy. 
Let that principle of ſome of the philoſophers, 


that all is matter, and that there is nothing elle, 


be received for certain and indubitable, and it 


| will be eaſy to be ſeen. by the writings. of ſome 
that have revived it again in our days, what con- 
| ſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with 
| Polemo, take the world; or, with the Stoics, the 
| #ther, or the ſun; or, with Anaximenes, the air 
to be Gop; and what a divinity, religion, and 
| worſhip, mnſt we needs have! Nothing can be 
| ſo dangerous as principles thus taken up without 
| queſtioning or examination; eſpecially if they be 
| ſuch as concern morality, which influence mens 
| lives, and give a biaſs to all their actions. Who 
| might not juſtly expect another kind of life! in 
| Ariſtippus, who placed happineſs in bodily plea» 
| ſure; and in Antiſthenes, who made virtue ſuffi- 
| cient to felicity? And he who, with Plato, ſhall 
place beatitude in the knowlege of Gop, will have 
| his thoughts raiſed to other contemplations than 
| thoſe who look not beyond this ſpot of earth, and 


thoſe periſhing things which are to be had in it. 


| He that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a 


principle, that right and wrong, honeſt and diſ- 


| honeſt, are defined only by laws, and not by na- 
ture, will have other meaſures of moral rectitude 
and pravity, than thoſe who take it for granted, 


| that we are under obligations antecedent to all 
human conſtitutions. - 


(. 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for principles 


| are not certain, (which we muſt have ſome way to 
| know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh them 
| from thoſe that are doubtful) but are only made 
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ſo to us by our blind aſſent, we are liable to be 
miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided in- 
to truth, we mall, by principles, be oy confirm- 
ed in miſtake and 3 

. 6. But ſince the knowlege of the certainty 
of principles, as well as of all other truths, de- 
pends only upon the perception we have of the 
agreement or diſagreement of our ideas,” the way 


* 
. 


ly, and with an implicit faith, to receive and ſwal⸗ 
low principles; but is, I think, to get and fix in 
our minds elear, diſtinct, and complete ideas, as 
far as they are to be had, and annex to them pro- 
per and conſtant names. And thus, perhaps, 
without any other principles, but barely conſider- 


another, finding their agreement and diſagreement, 
and their ſeveral relations and habitudes, we ſhall 
get more true and clear knowlege by the conduct 
of this one rule, than by taking up principles, 
and thereby putting our minds into the diſpoſal 
of others. 

9. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as 
reaſon adviſes, adapt our methods of 'enquiry to 


we ſearch after. General and certain truths are 


ſtra& ideas. A ſagacious and methodical-appli- 
cation of our thoughts, for the finding out theſe 
relations, is the-only way to diſcover all that can 
be put with truth and IT concerning them, 


to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the ſchools 
of the mathematicians, who, from very plain and 
eaſy beginnings, by gentle degrees, and a conti- 

nued chain of reaſonings, proceed to the diſcove- 


po 
e 


to improve our knowlege, is not, I am ſure, blind- 


ing thoſe ideas, and by comparing them one with 


the nature of the ideas we examine, and the truth 


only founded in the habitudes and relations of ab- 


= into general propoſitions, By what ſteps we are 
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| ry and demonſtration of truths that appear at firſt 
light beyond human capacity. The art of find - 
ing proofs, and the admirable methods they have 
invented for the ſingling out, and laying in or- 3 

der thoſe intermediate ideas that demonſtratively 4 

ſhew. the. equality or inequality of unapplicable $2 
quantities, is that which has carried them ſo far, | 

: and produced, ſuch wonderful and. unexpected diſ- 5 
7 coveries: but, whether ſomething like this, in re- 2 
. ſpect of othes ideas, as well as thoſe of magnitude; q 
may not in time be found out, I will not detet- 
1 mine. This, I think, L may ſay, that if. other 
5 © ideas,. that are the real, as well-as nominal eſſen- 
> ces of their ſpecies, were purſued in the way fa- 
miliar to mathematicians, they would carry our 
thoughts farther, and with greater evidence and 
1 btn than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 
, 5.8. This gave me the confidence to 9. — 
I that conjecture which I ſuggeſt , viz. that ma- 
t rality i is capable of demonſtration, as well as mathe · 
: matics. For the ideas that ethics are converſant 
li about, being all real eſſences, and ſuch as I ima- 

| gine have a diſcoverable connexion. and agree - 
8 ment one with another; ſo far as we can find their 
0 habitudes and relations, fo far we ſhall be poſſeſ- 
h ſed of certain, real, and general truths: and I 
e doubt not, but if a right method Were taken, a 
; great part of morality; might be made out with a 


4 clearneſs, that could leave, to a conſidering man, 
e no more 8 to doubt, than he could have to 
n doubt of the truth of propoſitions 1 in mathematics, 
„ which have been demonſtrated to him. 

e 5.9. In our ſearch after the knowlege of ſub- 
- ſtances, our want of ideas, that are ſuitable to 
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2410 AN ESSAY ON Bock IV. 
ſuch a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite 
different method. We advance not here, as in 
the other (where our abſtract ideas are real, as 
well as nominal eſſences) by contemplating our 
ideas, and conſidering their relations and corre- 
cies; that helps us very little, for the rea- 

that in another place we have at large ſet 
down. By which, I think, it is evident, that ſub- 
ſtances afford matter of very little rat know- 
lege; and the bare contemplation of their abſtract 
ideas, will carry us but a very little way in the 
fearch of truth and certainty, - What then are we 
to do for the improvement of our knowlege in 
fubſtantial beings? Here we are to take a quite 
contrary courſe ; the want of ideas of their real 


eſſences, ſends us from our on thoughts, to the 


things themſelves, as they exiſt. Experience here 
muſt teach me what reaſon cannot: and it is by 
trying alone, that I can certainly know, what o- 
ther qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex 
idea, v. g. whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible 
body I call gold, be malleable or no: which ex- 
perience (which way ever it prove in that particu- 
lar body I examine) makes me not certain that it is 
ſo in all or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, 
but that which I have tried. Becauſe it is no con- 
ſequence one way or the other from my com- 
plex idea; the neeeſſity or inconfiſtence of malle- 
ability hath no viſible connection with the combi- 
nation of that colour, weight, and fuſibility in 
any body, What J have faid here of the nominal 
eſſence of gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a body of 


fuch a determinate colour, weight, and fuſibility, 


will hold true, if malleableneſs, fixedneſs, and ſolu- 
bility in aqua regza, be added to it. Our reaſonings 
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from theſe ideas will carry us but a little way in 
the certain diſcovery of the other properties in 
thoſe maſſes of matter wherein all theſe are to be 
found. Becauſe the other properties of ſuch bo- 
dies depending not on theſe, but on that unknown 
real eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, we cannot 
by them diſcover the reſt ; wecan go no farther than 
the ſimple ideas of our nominal eſſence will carry 
us, which is very little beyond themſelves ; and fo 
afford us but very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, 
and uſeful truths.” For, upon trial, having found 
that particular piece (and all others of that colour, 
weight, and fuſtbility, that I ever tried) malle- - 
able, that alſo makes now perhaps a part of my 
complex idea, part of my nominal eſſence of gold : 
whereby, though I make my complex idea, to 
which 1 affix the name gold, to conſiſt of more ſim- 
ſimple ideas than before; yet ſtill, it not contain- 
ing the real eſſence of any fr pecies of bodies, it helps 
me not certainly to know (I ſay to know, perhaps, it 
may not conjecture) the other remaining properties 
of that body, farther than they have a viſible con- 
nexion with ſome or all of the ſimple ideas that 
make up my nominal eſſence. For example, I 
cannot be certain from this complex idea, whe- 
ther gold be fixed or no; becauſe, as before, there 
is no neceſſary connection or inconſiſtence to be 
diſcovered betwixt a complex idea of a body, 285 
low, heavy, fuſible, malleable, betwixt theſe, 1 
ſay, and fixedneſs: ſo that I may certainly know, 
that in whatſoever body theſe are found, there 
fixedneſs is ſure to be. Here again, for affurance, 
L muſt apply myſelf to experience; as far as that 
reaches, I may Have certain knowlege, but no 
farther. 


g. 10. I deny not, but a man accuſtomed to ra: 
Vol. III. | 
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tional and regular experiments ſhall be able to ſee 
farther into the nature of bodies, and gueſs. right- 
er at their yet unknown properties, than one that 
is a ſtranger to them: but yet, as I have ſaid; this 
is but judgment and opinion, not knowlege and 
certainty. This way of getting and improving 
our knowlege in ſubſtances only by ee 
and hiſtory, which is all that the weakneſs of our 


faculties in this ſtate of mediocrity, which we are 


in in this world, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect 
that natural philoſophy i is not capable of being 
made a ſcience. We are able, I imagine, to reach 
very little general knowlege concerning the ſpe- 
cies of bodies, and their ſeveral properties. Ex- 
periments and hiſtorical obſervations we may have, 
from which we may draw advantages of eaſe and 
health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock of conve- 
njences for this life; but beyond this, I fear our 
talents reach not, nor are our faculties, as I guels, 
able 2 advance. 

From whence it is obvious to conclude, 
that "Fa our faculties are not fitted to penetrate 
into the internal fabric and real eſſences of bodies, 
but yet plainly diſcover to us the being of a Gop, 
and the knowlege of ourſelves, enough to lead us 
into a full and clear diſcovery of our duty, and 
great concernment, it will become us, as rational 
creatures, to employ thole faculties we have, a- 
bout what they are moſt adapted to, and follow 
the direction of nature, where. it ſeems to point 
us out the way, For it is rational to conclude, 


that our proper employment lies in thoſe enqui. 


ries, and in that ſort of knowlege which is moſt 
ſuited to Our natural capacities, and carries in it 
our greateſt intereſt, i. e. the condition of our e- 
ternal eſtate. Hence I think L may conclude, that 
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morality'1s the proper ſcience and buſineſs as man- 
kind in general, (who are both concerned and 
fitted to ſearch out their ſummum bonum) as feve- 
ral arts,” converſant about ſeveral parts of nature, 
are the lot and private talent of particular men, 
for the common uſe of human life, and their own 
particular ſubſiſtence in this world. Of what con- 
ſequence the diſcovery of one natural body and 
its properties may be to human life, the whole 
great continent of America is a convincing in- 
{tance ; whoſe ignorance in uſeful arts, and want 
of the greateſt part of the conveniences of lite, in 
a country that abounded with all forts of natural 
plenty, Ithink, may be attributed to their ignor- 
ance, of what was to be found in a very ordinary deſ- 
picable ſtone, I mean, the mineral of iron. And 
whatever we think of our parts or improvements in 
this part of the world, where knowlege and plen- 
ty ſeem to vie each with other; yet to any one that 
vil ſeriouſly reflect on it, I ſuppoſe it will ap- 
pear paſt doubt, that were the uſe of iron loſt a- 
mong us, we ſhauld in a few ages be unavoidably 
reduced to the wants and ignorance of the ancient 
ſavage Americans, whoſe natural endowments and 
proviſions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt 
flouriſhing and polite nations; ſo that he who firſt 
made known the uſe of that one contemptible mi- 
neral, may be truly ſtiled the father of arts, and 
author of plenty. | 5 
12. I would not therefore be thought to 
diſeſteem," or diſſuade the ſtudy of nature. I 
readily agree the contemplation of his works gives 
us occaſion to admire, revere, and glorify their 
author: and if rightly directed, may be of greater 
benefit to mankind, than the monuments of ex- 
— charity, that have, at ſo _ charge, 
X 2 
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244 AN ESSAY ON Bock Iv. 
been raiſed by the founders of hoſpitals and alms- 


houſes. He that firſt invented printing, diſcover- 


ed the uſe of the compaſs; , or made public the 
virtue and right uſe of Kin Kina, did more for the 
propagation of knowlege, for the ſupplying and 
increaſe of uſeful commodities, and faved more 
from the grave, than thoſe who. built colleges, 


 work-houſes, and hoſpitals. All that I would 


ſay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly. poſ- 
ſeſſed with the opinion or expectation of know- 
lege, where it is not to be had, or by ways that 


will not attain it : that we ſhould not take doubtful 


ſyſtems for complete ſciences ; nor unintelligible 


notions for ſcientifical demonſtrations. In the 
knowlege of bodies, we muſt be content to glean 
what we can from particular experiments; ſince 
we cannot, from a diſcovery of their real eſſences, 
graſp at a time whole ſheaves; and in bundles 
comprehend the nature and properties of whole 
ſpecies together. Where our enquiry is concern- 
ing co-exiſtence, or repugnancy to co-exiſt, which 
by contemplation of our ideas we cannot diſco- 
ver.; there experience, obſervation, .:and natural 
hiſtory, muſt give us by our ſenſes, and by retail, 
an inſight into corporeal ſubſtances... The know- 
lege of bodies we muſt get by our ſenſes, warily 
employed in taking notice of their qualities and 
operations on one another: and what we hope 
to know of ſeparate ſpirits in this world, we muſt, 
I think, expect. only from. revelation, He that 
ſhall conſider how little general maxims, precari- 
ous principles, and hypotheſes laid down at plea- 
ſure, have promoted true knowlege, or helped to 
ſatisfy the enquiries of rational men after real 
improvements; how little, I ſay, the ſetting 
ont at that end has, for many ages together, 
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advanced mens progreſs towards the knowlege 
of natural philoſophy, will think we have reaſon 
to thank thoſe, who in this latter age have taken 


another courſe, and have trod out to us, though 


not an eaſier way to learned ignorance, yet a ſur- 
er way to profitable knowlege. a 
9. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any 
ænomena of nature, make uſe of any probable 


hypotheſis whatſoever. Hypotheſes, if they are 


well made, are at leaſt great helps to the memory, 
and often direct us to new diſcoveries. But my 
meaning is, that we ſhould not take up any one 
too haſtily, (which the mind, that would always 


penetrate into the cauſes of things, and have prin- 
<ciples to reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have 
very well examined particulars, and made ſeveral 


experiments in that thing which we would ex- 
plain by our hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will a- 
gree to them all; whether our principles will car- 


ry us quite chrough, and not be as inconſiſtent 


with one phænomenon of nature, as they ſeem to 


accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt 
that we take care that the name of principles de- 
ceive us not; nor impoſeè on us, by making us re- 
ceive that for an unqueſtionable truth, which is 


really at beſt, but a very doubtful conjecture, ſuch 


as are moſt (I had almoſt faid all) of the n 
ſes in natural philoſophy .. 
F. 14. But whether natural philoſophy be. cap- 


able of certainty or no, the ways to enlarge our 


knowlege,” as fur as we are capable, feem to me, 
in ſhort, to be theſe two: 


V, The firſt is to get and ſettle in our 1 


determined ideas of thoſe things, whereof we have 


general or ſpecific names; at leaſt of ſo many of 
them as ve would conſidet and improve our 
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knowlege in, or reaſon about. And if they be 
ſpecific ideas of ſubſtances, we ſhould” endeavour 
alſo to make them as complete as we can, whereby 


I mean, that we ſhould put together as many 


ſimple ideas, as being conſtantly obſerved to co- 
exiſt, may perfectly determine the ſpecies; and 
each of thoſe ſimple ideas, which are the ingredi- 
ents of our complex ones, ſhould be clear and di- 
ſtinct in our minds: for it being evident, that our 
knowlege cannot exceed our ideas, as far as they 
are either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we 
cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear 
knowlege. 

2dly, The other is the art of finding out thoſe 
intermediate ideas, which may ſhew us the agree- 


ment or repugnancy of other ideas, Which, cannot 
de immediately compared. 


F. 15. That theſe two (and not the raying © on 


maxims, and drawing conſequences from ſome 


general propoſitions) are the right method of im- 
proving our knowlege in the ideas of other modes, 


beſides thoſe of quantity, the conſideration of 
mathematical knowelge will eaſily inform us. 


Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a 
perfect and clear idea of thoſe angles or figures, 
of which he deſires to know any thing, is utterly 
thereby uncapable of any knowlege about them. 
Suppoſe but a man not to have a perfect exact 
idea of a right angle, a ſcalenum, or trapezium, 
and there is nothing more certain, than that he 
will in vain ſeek any demonſtration about them. 
Farther, it is evident, that it was not the influ- 
ence of thoſe maxims which are taken for prin- 


Ciples in mathematics, that hath led the maſters 


of that ſcience into thoſe wonderful diſcoveries 
they have made. Let a man of good parts know 
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all the maxims generally made uſe of in mathema- 


tics never ſo perfectly, and contemplate their ex- 
tent and conſequences as much. as. he pleaſes, he 
will, by their aſſiſtance, 1 ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever 
come to know, that the ſquare of the hypotenuſe 
in a right-angled triangle, is equal to the ſquares of 
the two ather ſides. The knowlege that the whole 
is equal to all its parts, and if you take equals from 
equals, the remainder will be equal, ete. helped. him 


not, I preſume, to this demonſtration: and a 


man may, I think, pore long enough on thoſe 
axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot the more of 
mathematical truths. They have been difcover- 
ed by the thoughts otherwiſe applied; the mind 
had other objects, other views before it, far dif- 
ferent from thoſe maxims, when it firſt got the 
knowlege of ſuch kind of truths in mathematics, 
which men well enough acquainted with thoſe re- 
ceived axioms, but ignorant of their method who 
firſt made theſe demonſtrations, can never ſuffici- 
ently admire. And Who knows what methods, 
to enlarge our knowlege in other parts of ſcience, 
may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of alge- 
bra in mathematics; which ſo readily finds out ideas 
of quantities to meaſure others by, whoſe equali- 
ty or proportion we could otherwiſe very hardly, 
or perhaps never come to know ? r 
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4. 1. Our knowlege Rv? ntceffarysy nally — 
tary. F. 2. The application voluntary; but we 
knew as things are, not as we pleaſe. g. 3. 8 


0 ee in numbers ; ; in natural N 4 


$1 U R knowlege, as in other age 01 in 

this, has a great conformity with our 
fight, that it is neither wholly neceſſary, nor wholly 
voluntary. If our khowlege were altogether ne- 
ceſſary, all mens knowlege would not only de alike, 
but every man would know all that is knowable; 


and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome men ſo lt- 


tle regard or value it, that they would have ex- 
treme little, or none at all. Men that haye ſenſes 
cannot chuſe but receive ſome ideas by them, and 

if they have memory, they cannot but retain ſome 
of them; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing fa- 
culty, cannot but perceive the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ſome of them one with another; as 
he that has eyes, if he will open them by da 
cannot but ſee ſome objects, and perceive a dit- 
ference in them. But though a man with his 
eyes open in the light, cannot but ſee ; yet there 
be certain objects, which he may chuſe whether 
he will turn his eyes to; there may be in his reach 
a book containing pictures and diſcourſes capable 
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ver have the will to open, never take the pains to 
look into. 3% 
F. 2. There is alſo another thing in a man's 
power, and that is, though he turns his eyes ſome- 
times towards an object, yet he may chuſe whe- 
ther he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and with an in- 
tent application endeavour to obſerve accurately 
all that is viſible in it. But yet, what he does 
ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he does. It de- 
pends not on his will to ſee that black which ap- 
rs yellow; nor to perſuade himſelf, that what 
actually ſcalds him, feels cold: the earth will not 
appear painted with flowers, nor the fields cover- 
ed with verdure, whenever he has a mind to it: 
in the cold winter, he cannot help ſeeing it white 
and hoary, if he will look abroad. Juſt thus is 
it with our underſtanding ; : all that is voluntary 
in our knowlege, is the employing, or with-hold- 
ing any of our faculties from this or that ſort of 
objects, and a more or leſs accurate furvey of 
them; but they being employed, our will hath 
no power to determine the knowlege of the mind 
one way or other; that is done only by the objects 
themſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcoved. And 
therefore, as far as mens ſenſes are conver- 
ſant about external objects, the mind cannot but 
receive thoſe ideas which are preſented by them, 
and be informed of the exiſtence of things with- 
out; and: ſo far as mens thoughts converſe with 
their own determined ideas, they cannot but, in 
ſome meaſure, obſerve: the agreement and diſa- 
greement that is tobe found amongſt iome of them, 
which is ſo far knowlege: and if they have names 
for thoſe ideas which they have thus conſidered, 
they muſt needs be aſſured of the truth of thoſe 
propoſitions, which expreſs that agreement or 
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diſagreement they perceive in them, and be un- 
doubtedly convinced of thoſe truths, - For what 
a man ſees, he cannot but ſee, and what he per- 
ceives, he cannot but know that he perceives. 


6. 3 Thus he that has got the ideas of num- 


bers, and hath taken the pains to compare one, 
two and three, to ſix, cannot chuſe but know that 
they are equal. He that hath got the idea of a 
triangle, and found the ways to meaſure its angles, 
and their magnitudes, is certain that its three an- 
gles are equal to two right ones: and can as lit. 
tle doubt of that, as of this truth, that it is im. 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. 

He alſo that hath the idea of an intelligent, but 
frail and weak being, made by and depending on 
another, who is eternal, omnipotent, pertectly 
wiſe and good, will as certainly know that man is 
to honour, fear, and obey God, as that the fun 
ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the 
ideas of two ſuch beings in his mind, and will turn 
his thoughts that way, and conſider them, he 
will as certainly tind, that the inferior, finite, 
and dependent, is under an obligation to obey the 
ſupreme and infinite, as he is certain to find, that 
three, four, and ſeven are leſs than fifteen, it he 
will conſider and compute thoſe numbers; nor 
can he be ſurer in a clear morning that the fun is 


riſen, if he will but open his eyes, and turn them 


that way. But yet theſe truths being never ſo 
certain, never ſo clear, he may be ignorant of ei- 
ther, or all of them, who will never take the pains 
to employ his faculties as he ſhould,” to inform 
himſelf about them. - F 
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„ . 1. Our knowlege being ſbort, we want ſomething 

a %%. F. 2. What uſe to be made of this twilight 

8 ſtate, g. 3. Judgment ſupplies the want of nau. 

by lege. F. 4. Judgment is the preſuming things. fo 

t be ys without perceiving i OS 


. N H E ELF Ih A" faculties being Wali 
| to man, not barely for ſpeculation, but 
on allo for the conduct of his life, man would be at 
y a great loſs, if he had nothing to direct him, but 
is what has the certainty of true knowlege, For that 
ar being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have. ſeen, he 
would be often utterly in the dark, and, in moſt 
of the actions of his life, perfectly at a ſtand, had 
he nothing to guide him, in the abſence of clear 
and certain knowlege. He that will not eat, till 
he has demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; he 
that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the bu-. 
ſineſs he goes about will ſucceed, will have little 
ele to do, but ſit ſtill and periſh. | 
g. 2. Therefore, as Go has ſet ſome things. 
in broad day-light, as he has given us ſome cer- 
tain knowlege, though limited to a few things in 
compariſon, probably; as a taſte of what intellec- 
tual creatures are capable of, to excite in us a de- 
fire and endeavour after a better ſtate; ſo, in the 
greateſt part of our concernment, he has afforded 
us only the twilight, as I may ſo ſay, of probabi- 
lty, ſuitable, I preſume, to that ſtate of medio- 
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crity and probationerſhip, he has been pleaſed to 


place us in here; wherein, to check our over- 
confidence and preſumption, we might, by ever 7 
day's experience, be made ſenſible of our ſhort- 


ſightedneſs, and liableneſs to error; the ſenſe 


whereof might be a conſtant admonition to us, to 
ſpend the days of this our pilgrimage with indu- 
ſtry and care, in the ſearch, and following of that 


way, which might lead us to a ſtate of greater 


perfection. It being highly rational to think, e- 
ven were revelation filent in the caſe, that as 
men employ thoſe talents Gop has given them 
here, they ſhall accordingly receive their rewards 
at the cloſe of the day, when their ſun ſhall ſet, 
and night ſhall put an end to their labours. 


x 
x 


ſupply the want of clear and certain knowlege, in 


caſes where that cannot be had, is judgment: 
whereby the mind takes its ideas to agree or diſ- 


agree; or, which is the ſame, any propoſition to 
be true or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtra- 
tive evidence in the proofs. The mind ſometimes 
exerciſes this judgment out of neceſſity, where 
demonſtrative proofs, and certain knowlege, are 
not to be had; and ſometimes out of lazineſs, un- 


Mlfulneſs, or haſte, even where demonſtrative 


and certain proofs are to be had. Men often ſtay 
not warily to examine the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of two ideas, which they are deſirous or 


concerned to know; but either incapable of fuch 


attention as is requiſite in a long train of gradati- 


ons, or impatient of delay, lightly caſt their eyes 
on, or wholly paſs by the proofs; and fo, with- 


out making out the demonſtration, determine of 
the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, as it 


were by a view of them as they are at a diſtance, 
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and take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems 
moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe ſurvey. 
This faculty of the mind, when it is exerciſed 
immediately about things, is called judgment ; 
when about truths delivered in words, 1s moſt 
commonly called afſent or diſſent: which being 
the moſt uſual way wherein the mind has occaſi- 
on to employ this faculty, I ſhall, under theſe 
terms, treat of it as leaſt liable in our language to 
equivocation. 


5. 4. Thus the mind has two faculties, con- 
er about truth and falſhood. . 

Knowlege, whereby it certainly perceives, 
| a is undoubtedly ſatisfied of the agreement or 
diſagreement of any ideas. 

(2.) Fudgment, which is the putting ideas 
together, or ſeparating them from one another 
in the mind, when their certain agreement or diſ- 
agreement is not perceived, but preſumed to be 
ſo; which is, as the word imports, taken to be 
ſo, before it certainly appears. And if it ſo u- 
nites, or ſeparates them, as in reality things are, 
it is right judgment. 
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CHAP. XY. 


Of PROBABILITY. 


$.1. Probability is the appearance of agreement 
upon fallible proofs. F. 2. It is to ſupply "the 
want of knowlege. F. 3. Being that which makes 
1, preſume things to be true, before us know them 
to be ſo. F. 4: The grounds of probability are two; 
conformity with our own experience," or the teſti- 
mony of others experience, F. 5. In this, all the 
agreements pro and con, ought to be e 
before we come to a judgment. $. 6. They being 
capable of great variety, | 


$.1. A S demonſtration is the ſhewing the agree- 

ment or diſagreement of two ideas, by 
the intervention of one or more proofs, which 
have a conſtant, immutable, and viſible connexion 
one with another; ſo probability is nothing but the 
appearance of ſuch an agreement or diſagreement, 
by the intervention of proofs, whoſe connexion is 
not conſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not per- 
ceived to be ſo, but is, or appears, for the moſt 
part to be ſo, and is enough to induce the mind 
to judge the propoſition to be true or falſe, rather 
than the contrary. For example : in the demon- 
{tration of it, a man perceives the certain immu- 
table connexion there is of equality between the 
three angles of a triangle, and thoſe intermediate 
ones, Which are made uſe of to ſhew their equality 
to two right ones; and fo, by an intuitive know- 
lege of the | nk or diſagreement of the in- 
termediate ideas in each ſtep of the progreſs, the 
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| whole ſeries is continued with an evidence, which 
| clearly ſhews the agreement or diſagreement of 


thoſe three angles in equality to two right ones : 


and thus he has certain knowlege that it is ſo. 


But another man, who never took the pains to 
obſerve the demonſtration, hearing a mathemati- 
cian, a man of credit, affirm the three angles to 
of a triangle, to be equal to two right ones, aſſents 
to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which caſe, 
the foundation of his aſſent is the probability of 
the thing, the proof being ſuch as for the moſt 
part carries truth with it: the man, on whole 
teſtimony he receives it, not being wont to affirm 
any thing contrary to, or beſides his knowlege, 
eſpecially in matters of this kind, 80 that that 
which cauſes his aſſent to this propoſition, that 
the three angles of a triangle are equa! to two right - 
ones, that which makes him take theſe ideas to a- 


| gree, without knowing them to do ſo, is the 
| wonted veracity of the ſpeaker in other cales, or 


his ſuppoſed veracity in this, 

$. 2. Our knowlege, as has been ſhewn, being 
very narrow, and we not happy enough to find 
certain truth in every thing which we have occa- 


ſion to conſider, moſt of the propoſitions we think, 


reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, act upon, are ſuch as we 
cannot have undoubted knowlege of their truth; 
jet ſome of them border ſo near upon certainty, 
that we make no doubt at all about them, but 


aſſent to them as firmly, and act, according to that 


aſſent, as reſolutely as if they were infallibly de- 

monſtrated, and that our knowlege of them was 

perfect and certain. But there being degrees 

herein, from the very neighbourhood of certainty 

and demonſtration, quite down to improbability 

and unlikelineſs, even to the confines of impoſũ- 
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bility; and alſo degrees of aſſent from full aſu- 


rance and confidence, quite down to —_— 
doubt, and diſtruſt ; I ſhall come now, (having, 

1 think, tound out the bounds of human — 
lege and certainty) in the next place, to conſider 
the ſeveral degrees and grounds of probability, 


and aſſent or faith. 


d. 3. Probability is likelineſs to be true, the ve- 
ry notation of the word ſignifying ſuch a propoh- 
tion, for which there be arguments or proofs, to 
make it paſs, or be received for true. The en- 


tertainment the mind gives this ſort of propoſiti- 


ons, 1s called beltef, aſſent, or opinion, Which is 
the admitting or receiving any propoſition for 
true, upon arguments, or proofs that are found 
to perſuade us to receive it as true, without cer- 
tain knowlege that it is 10. And herein lies the 
difference between probability and certainty, faith 
and knowlege, that in all the parts of knowlege, 
there is intuition ; each immediate idea, each ſtep 
has its viſtble and certain connexion ; in belief 
not ſo. That which makes me believe, is ſome- 
thing extraneons to the thing I believe; ſome- 


thing not evidently joined in both ſides to, and 


ſo not manifeſtly ſhewing the agreement or di- 


agreement of thoſe ideas that are Aae conſidera- 


tion. 

$. 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the de- 
fect of our knowlege, and to guide us where that 
fails, is always converſant about propoſitions 
whereof we have no certainty; but only ſome in- 


ducements to receive them for true. The grounds 


of it are, in ſhort, theſe two following : 
Firſt, The conformity of any thing with our 
own knowlege, obſervation, and experience. 


Secondly, The teſtimony of ny vouching 
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their obſervation and experience. In the teſtimo- 
ny of others, is to be conſidered, 1. The num- 
ber. 2. The integrity. 3. The ſkill of the 
witneſſes. 4. The deſign of the author, where 
it is a teſtimony out of a book cited. 5. The 
conſiſtency of the parts and circumſtances of the 


1 6. Contrary teſtimonies. 


5. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive evi- 
dence which infallibly determines the underſtand- 
ing, and produces certain knowlege, the mind, 
if it would proceed rationally, ought to examine 
all the grounds of probability, and ſee how they 
make more or leſs, for or againſt any propoſition, 
before it aſſents to, or diſſents from it, and, upon 
a due balancing the whole, reject or receive it, 
with a more or leſs firm aſſent, proportionably to 
the preponderancy of the greater grounds of pro- 
bability on one fide or the other. For example: 

It I myſelf fee a man walk on the ice, it is paſt 
probability, it is knowlege: but if another tells 
me he ſaw a man in England, in the midſt of 
a ſharp winter, walk upon water hardened with 
cold; this has ſo great conformity with what 
is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſ- 
poled, by the nature of the thing itſelf, to aſſent 
to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt {ſuſpicion attend the re- 
lation of that matter of fact. But if the ſame 
thing be told to one born between the tropics, 
who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch thing be- 
fore, there the whole probability relies on teſti- 
mony: and as the relators are more in number, 
and of more credit, and have no iatereſt to ſ peak 
contrary to the truth; ſo that matter of fact is 
like to find more or leſs belief. Though to a man, 
whole experience has been always quite contrary, 
and has never heard of any thing like it, the moſt 
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untainted credit of a witneſs will ſcarce be able to 
find belief. And as it happened to a Dutch am- 


baſſador, who entertaining the king of Siam with 


the particularities of Holland, which he was in- 
quiſitire after, amongſt other things told him, 
that the water in his country would ſometimes, 
in cold weather, be ſo hard that men walked up- 
on it, and that it would bear an elephant, if he 
were there: to which the king replied, Hither- 
to 1 have believed the ſtrange things you: have told 
me, becauſe I loc upon you as a ſober pond man; 
but 'now T am ſure you lye. 

d. 6. Upon thele grounds depends the proba- 
bility of any propoſition : and as the conformity 
of our knowlege, as the certainty of obſervations, 
as the frequency and conſtancy of experience, and 
the number and credibility of teſtimonies, do more 
or leſs agree or diſagree with it, ſo is any propo- 
fition in itſelf, more or leſs probable. There is 
another, I confeſs, which though by itſelf it be 
no true ground of probability, yet is often made 
uſe of for one, by which men moſt commonly re- 
gulate their aſſent, and upon which they pin their 
faith more than any thing elſe, and that is the c- 
pinion of others: though there cannot be a more 
dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to 
miſlead one, ſince there is much more falſhood and 


error among men, than truth and knowlege. And 


if the opinions and perſuaſions of others, whom 
we know and think well of, be a ground of aiſent, 
men have reaſon to be heathens 3 in Japan, Maho- 
metans in Turkey, papiſts in Spain, proteſtants 
in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of 
this Wrong ground of aſſent, I ſhall have occaſi- 
on to ſpeak more at large in another place. 
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"RAP XV 
Of the DEGREES of ASSENT. 


5. 1. Our aſſent ought to be regulated by the grounds 
of probability. F. 2. Theſe cannot always be ac- 
tually in view, and then we muſt content our- 

| felves with the rememberance that we once ſau 
ground for ſuch a degree of aſſent. F. 3. The ill 
conſequence of this, if our former judgment were 


not rightly made. F. 4. The right uſe of it, mu- 
tual charity and forbearance. F. 5. Probability 


is either of matter of fact, or ſpeculation, F. 6. 
The concurrent experience of all other men with 
curs, produces aſſurance approaching to knowlege. 
6.7. Unqueſtioncole teſtimony and experience for. 
the moſt part produce confidence. F. 8. Fair teſ- 
timony, and the nature of the thing indifferent, 
produces alſo confident belief. F. g. Experiences 
and teſtimonies claſhing, infinitely vary the de- 
grees of probability. F. 10. Traditional teſtimo- 
nies, the farther removed, the leſs their prof. 
(.11, Yet hiftory is of great uſe. F. 1 2. In 
things which ſenſe cannot diſcover, analogy is the 
great rule of probability. F.13. One caſe where 
contrary experience leſſens not the teſtimony, 


$.14. The bare teſtimony of revelation, is 41 
higheſt certainty. 


* = HE grounds of probability we have laid 


down in the foregoing chapter ; as they 


are the foundations on which our aſſent is built, 


lo are they alſo the meaſure whereby its ſeveral 
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degrees are, or ought to be regulated : only we 
are to take notice, that whatever grounds of pro- 
bability there may be, they yet operate no farther 
on the mind, which ſearches after truth, and en- 
deavours to judge right, than they appear, at leaſt 
in the firſt judgment or ſearch that the mind 
makes, I confeſs, in the opinions men have, and 
firmly ſtick to, in the world, their aſſent is not 
always from an actual view of the reaſons that at 
firſt prevailed with them ; it being in many caſes 
almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, even 
for thoſe who have very admirable memories, to 
_ retain all the proofs, which, upon a due examina- 
tion, made them embrace that {ide of the queſtion, 
It ſuffices that they have once, with care and fair- 
neſs, ſifted the matter as far as they could ; and 


that they have ſearched into all the particulars that 


they could imagine, to give any light to the que- 
ftion, and with the beſt of their ſkill, caſt up the 
account # * the whole evidence: and thus hav- 
ing once found on which fide the probability ap- 
peared to them, after as full and exact an enqui- 
ry as they can make, they lay up the concluſion 
in their memories, as a truth they have diſcover- 
ed; and for the future they remain ſatisfied 
with the teſtimony of their memories, that this 
is the opinion, that, by the proofs they have once 


ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a degree of their aſſent 


as they afford it. EO. 
§. 2. This is all that the greateſt part of men 
are capable of doing, in regulating their opinions 
and judgments, vnleſs a man will exact of them, 
either to retain diſtinctly in their memories all the 
proofs concerning any probable truth, and that 
too in the ſame order, and regular deduCtion of 
conſequences, i n which they have formerly placed 
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or ſeen them; which ſometimes is enough to fill 
a large volume upon one ſingle queſtion : or elſe 
they mult require a man, for every opinion that 
he embraces, every day to examine the proofs; 
both which are impoſſible, Ttis unavoidable there- 
fore, that the memory be relied on in the caſe, 
and that men be perſuaded of ſeveral opinions, - 
whereof the proofs are not actually in their 
thoughts; nay, which perhaps they are not able 
actually to recal. Without this, the greateſt part 
of men muſt be either very ſceptics, or change e- 
very moment, and yield themſelves up to who- 
ever, having lately ſtudied the queſtion, offers- 
them arguments; Which, for want of memory, 
they are not able preſently to anſwer. 

$. 3. I cannot but own, that mens ſticking to 
their paſt judgment, and adhering firmly to con- 
cluſions formerly made, is often the cauſe of great 
obſtinacy in error and miſtake. But the fault is 
not that they rely on their memories for what 
they have before well judged, but becauſe they 
judged before they had well examined. May we 
not find a great number (not to ſay the greateſt 
part) of men, that think they have formed right 
judgments of ſeveral matters, and that for no o- 
ther reaſon, but becauſe they never thought other- 
wiſe? That imagine themſelves to have judged 
right, only becauſe they never queſtioned, never 
examined their own opinions? Which is indeed 
to think they judged right, becauſe they never 
Judged at all : Sa yet theſe, of all men, hold their 
opinions with the greateſt ſtiffneſs ; thoſe being 
generally the moſt fierce and firm in their tenets, 
who have leaſt examined them. What we once 
know, we are certain is ſo; and we may be ſecure 
that there are no latent proofs undiſcovered, which 
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may overturn our knowlege, or bring it in doubt, 
But in matters of probability, it 1s not in eyery 
caſe we can be ſure that we have all the patticu- 
lars before us, that any way concern the queſti- 


on; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet 


unſeen, which may caſt the probability on the o- 
ther ſide, and out-weigh all that at preſent ſeems 
to preponderate with us. Who almoſt. is there 
that hath the leiſure, patience, and means to co]- 
lect together all the proofs concerning moſt of the 
Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to conclude, that he 
. hath a clear and full view, and that there is no 
more to be alleged for his better information: 
and yet we are forced to determine ourſelves 
on the one ſide or other. The conduct of our 
lives, and the management of our great concerns, 
will not bear delay; for thoſe depend, for the 


moſt part, on the determination of our judgment 
in points wherein we are not capable of certain 


and demonſtrative knowlege, and wherein it is ne- 
ceſſary for us to embrace the one ſide or the o- 
ther. 3 

$.4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the 
greateſt part of men, if not all, to have ſeveral o- 
pinions, Without certain and indubitable proots 
of their truths; and it carries too great an impu- 
tation of ignorance, lightneſs, or folly, for men 
to quit and renounce their former tenets preſently 
upon the offer of an argument which they cannot 
immediately anſwer, and ſhew the inſufficiency 
of: it would methinks become all men to main- 


tain peace, and the common offices of humanity 


and friendſhip, in the diverſity of opinions, ſince 
we cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould 
readily and obſequiouſly quit his own opinion, and 


embrace ours, with a blind reſignation to an au- 
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' thority which the underſtanding of man acknow- 
leges not. For however it may often miſtake, it 
can on no other guide but reaſon, nor blindly 
ſubmit to the will and diftates of another. If he 
you would bring over to your ſentiments, be one 
that examines before he aſſents, you muſt give 
him leave at his leiſure to go over the account a- 
gain, and recalling what is out of his mind, ex- 
amine all the particulars, to ſee on which ſide the 
advantage lies; and if he will not think our argu- 
ments of weight enough to engage him anew in 
ſo much pains, it is but what we do often our- 
ſelves in the like caſe; and we ſhould take it a- 
miſs, if others ſhonld preſcribe to us what points 
we ſhould ſtudy : and if he be one who takes his 
opinions upon truſt, how can we imagine that he 
ſhould renounce thoſe tenets which time and cu+ 
ſtom have ſo ſettled in his mind, that he thinks 
them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable cer- 
tainty; or which he takes to be impreſſions he has 
received from Gop himſelf, or from men ſent by 
him? How can we expect, I ſay, that opinions 
thus ſettled, ſhould be given up to the arguments 
or authority of a ſtranger or adverſary, eſpecially 
if there be any ſuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, as 
there never fails to be where men find themſelves 
ill treated? We ſhould do well to commiterate our 
mutual ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in 
all the gentle and fair ways of information, and 
not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate and per- 
verſe, becauſe they will not renounce their on, 
and receive our opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we 
would force upon them, when it is more than 
probable that we are no leſs obſtinate in not em- 
bracing ſome of theirs. For where is the man 
that has unconteſtable evidence of the truth of all 
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that he holds, or of the falſhood of all he con- 
demns; or can ſay, that he has examined, to the 
bottom, all his own, or other mens opinions? 
The neceſſity of believing, without knowlege, 
nay, often upon very ſlight grounds, in this fleet- 
ing ſtate of action and blindneſs we are in, ſhould 
make us more buſy and careful - to inform our- 
ſelves, than conſtrain others ; at leaſt thoſe who 
have not thoroughly examined to the bottom all 
their own tenets, muſt confeſs they are unfit to 
preſcribe to others, and are unreaſonable in im. 
poſing that as truth on other mens belief, which 
they themſelves have not ſearched into, nor weigh- 
ed the arguments of probability on which they 
ſhould receive or reject it. Thoſe who have fair- 
ly and truly examined, and are thereby got paſt 


doubt in all the doctrines they profeſs, and go- 


vern themſelves by, would have a juſter pretence 
to require others to follow them: but theſe are ſo 
few in number, and find ſo little reaſon to be ma- 
giſterial in their opinions, that nothing inſolent 
and imperious is to be expected from them: and 
there is reaſon to think, that if men were better 
inſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs impoſ- 
ing on others. 

$. 5. But to return to the grounds of aſſent, 
and the ſeveral degrees of it, we are to take no- 
tice, that the propoſitions we receive upon in- 
ducements of probability, are of two ſorts, either 
concerning ſome particular exiſtence, or, as it is 
uſually termed, matter of fact, which falling un- 
der obſervation, is capable of human teſtimony, 
or elſe concerning things, which being beyond the 
. diſcovery of our ſenſes, are not capable of any 
- ſuch teſtimony, 
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5, 6. Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. parti- 
cular matter of fact. 

Firſt, Where any particular thing, n 
to the conſtant obſervation of ourſelves and others 
in the like caſe, comes atteſted by the concurrent 
reports of all that mention it, we receive it as ea- 
fly, and build as firmly upon it, as if it were 
o certain knowlege: and we reaſon and act there- 
1 upon with as little doubt, as if it were perfect de- 
0 monſtration. Thus, if all Engliſhmen, who have 
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5 occaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm that it froze # | 
þ in England the laſt winter, or that there were vu 
2 {wallows ſeen there in the fuer; I think a man s 
could almoſt as little doubt of it, as that ſeven = 
7 and four are eleven. The firſt therefore, and x I 
| higheſt degree of probability, is, when the gene- | 
* ral conſent of all men, in all ages, as far as it can q 
ce be known, concurs with a man's conſtant and 1 
% | never-failing experience in like caſes, to confirm i 
* the truth of any particular matter of fact atteſted I 
at by fair witneſſes ; ſuch are all the ſtated conſtitutions 4 
od and p operties of bodies, and the regular proceedings 9 
oe of cauſes and effects in the ordinary courſe of na- q 
2 ture. This we call an argument from the na- I 
ture of things themſelves : for what our own and 1 
at, other mens conſtant obſervation has found always A 
4a to be after the ſame manner, that we with reaſon l 
4 conclude to be the effects of ſteddy and regular 1 
der aauſes, though they come not within the reach of 1 
is our knowlege. Thus, that fire warmed a man, 1 
* made lead fluid, and changed the colour or con- J 
ny; ſiſtency in wood or charcoal; that iron ſank in 1 
the water, and ſwam in quickſilver: : theſe, and the : 
00 like propoſitions about particular facts, being a- 


greeable to our conſtant experience, as often as 


ve have to do with theſe matters, and being ge- 
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nerally ſpoke of, (when mentioned by others) as 
things found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore 
not ſo much as controverted by any body, we are 
put paſt doubt, that a relation affirming any ſuch 
thing to have been, or any predication that it will 
happen again in the ſame manner, is very true. 
Theſe probabilities riſe ſo near to certainty, that 
they govern our thoughts as abſolutely, and in- 
fluence all our actions as fully, as the moſt evi- 
dent demonſtration; and. in what concerns us, 
we make little or no difference between them 
and certain knowlege. 'Oar belief thus ground- 
ed, riſes to aſſurance. | 

$. 7. Seconaly, The next degree of probability 
is, when I find by my own experience, and the 
agreement of all others that mention it, a thing 
to be for the moſt part ſo: and that the particu- 
lar inſtance of it is atteſted by many and undoubted 
witneſſes, v. g. hiſtory giving us ſuch an account 
of men in all ages, and my own experience, as 
far as I had an opportunity to obſerve, confirming 
it, that moſt men prefer their private advantage 
to the public. Tt all hiſtorians that write of Tibe- 
rius, ſay that Tiberius did fo, it is extremely pro- 
bable. And in this caſe, our aſſent has a ſuffici- 
ent foundation to raiſe itſelf to a degree which we 
may call confidence. 


$. 8. Thirdly, In things that happen indifferent- 


ly, as that a bird ſhould fly this or that way, 
that it ſhould thunder on a man's right or left 
hand, etc. when any particular matter of fact is 
vouched by the concurrent teſtimony of unſuſpect- 
ed witneſſes, there our aſſent is alſo unavoidable. 
Thus, that there is ſuch a city in Italy as Rome; 
that about 1700 years ago, there lived in it a man 
called Julius Cæſar; that he was a general, and 
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that he won a battle againſt another called Pom- 
pey : this, thongh in the nature of the thing there 
be nothing for nor againſt it, yet being related 
by hiſtorians of credit, and contradicted by no one 
writer, a man cannot avoid believing it, and can 


as little doubt of it, as he does of the being and 


actions of his own acquaintance, whereot he him- 
ſelf is a witneſs, 

5. 9. Thus far the matter goes eaſy enough. 
Probability upon ſuch grounds carries fo much 
evidence with it, that it naturally determines the 


judgment, and leaves us as little liberty to believe 


or diſbeheve, as a demonſtration does, whether 
we will know or be ignorant. The difficulty is, 
when teſtimonies contradict common experience, 
and the reports of hiſtory and witneiles claſh with 
the ordinary courſe of nature, or with one ano- 


ther; there it is, where diligence, attention, and 


exactneſs is required to form a right judgment, 
and to proportion the aſſent to the different evi- 
dence and probability of the thing, which riſes 


and falls according as thoſe two foundations of 
credibility, viz. common obſervation in like caſes, - 


and particular teſtimonies in that particular in- 
ſtance, favour or contradict it. Theſe are liable 
to ſo great variety of contrary obſervations, cir- 
cumſtances, reports, different qualifications, tem- 
pers, deſigns, overſights, etc. of the reporters, 
that it is impoſlible to reduce to preciſe rules, the 
various degrees wherein men give their aſſent, 


This only may be faid in general, that as the ar- 


guments and proots, pro and con, upon due ex- 

amination, nicely weighing every particular cir- 

cumſtance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the 

whole matter, in a greater or leſs degree, to pre- 

ponderate on either ſide, ſo they are fitted to pro- 
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duce in the mind ſuch different entertainment, 
as we call belief, conjecture, gueſs, doubt, waver- 
ing, diſtruſt, diſbelief, etc. 

$.10. This is what concerns aſſent in matters 
wherein teſtimony is made uſe of; concernin 
which, I think it may not be amiſs to take notice 
of a rule obſerved in the law of England, which 
is, that though the atteſted copy of a record be 
good proof, yet the copy of a copy never fo well 

atteſted, and by never ſo credible witneſſes, will 
— be admitted as a proof in judicature. This 
is ſo generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited 
to the wiſdom and caution to be uſed in our en- 


quiry after material truths, that I never yet heard 


of any one that blamed it. This practice, if it 
be allowable in the deciſions of right, and wrong, 
carries this obſervation along with it, viz. that any 
teltimony, the farther off it is from the or iginal 


truth, the leſs force and proof it has. The be- 


ing and exiſtence of the thing itſelf, is what I call 
the original truth. A credible man vouching his 
knowlege of it, is a good proof: but if another 
equally credible do witneſs it from his report, the 


teſtimony is weaker; and a third that atteſts the 


hear- ſay of an bear- ſay, i is yet leſs conſiderable. 80 
that in traditional truths, each remove weakens 
the force of the proof; and the more hands the 
tradition has ſueceſſively paſſed through, the leſs 
ſtrength and evidence does it receive from them. 
This I thought neceſſary to be taken notice of, 
becauſe I find among ſome men the quite contra- 
ry commonly practiſed, who look on opinions 
to gain force by growing older ; and what a thou- 
ſand years ſince would not, to a rational man, 
contemporary with the firſt voucher, have appear- 
ed at all probable, is now urged as certain beyond 
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all queſtion, only becauſe ſeveral have ſince, from 
him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this ground, 
propoſitions evidently falſe or doubtful enough in 
their firſt beginning, come by an inverted rule of 
probabiliry to paſs for authentic truths ; and thoſe 
which found or deſerved little credit from the 
mouths of their firſt authors, are thought to grow 
venerable by age, and are urged as undeniable, 


5. 11. I would not be thought here to leſſen 


the credit and uſe of hiſtory : it is all the light we 


have in many caſes; and we receive from it a 


great part of the uſeful truths we have, with a 
convincing evidence. I think nothing more va- 
luable than the records of antiquity : I wiſh we 
had more of them, and more uncorrupted. But 
this truth itſelf forces me to ſay, that no probabi- 
bty can ariſe higher than its firſt original. What 


has no other evidence than the ſingle teſtimony. 
of one only witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his on 


ly teſtimony, whether good, bad, or indifferent; 


and though cited afterwards by hundreds of o- 


thers, one after another, is ſo far from receiving 
any ſtrength thereby, that it is only the weaker. 
Paſſion, intereſt, inadvertency, miſtake of his 
meaning, and a thouſand odd reaſons or capricios, 
mens minds are acted by, (impoſlible to be diſco- 
vered) may make one man quote another man's 
words or meaning wrong. He that has but ever 
ſo little examined the citations of writers, cannot 


doubt how little credit the quotations deſerve, 


where the originals are wanting ; and conſequently 

how much leſs, quotations of quotations can be 

relied on. This is certain, that what in one age 

was affirmed upon flight grounds, can never after 

come to be more valid in future ages, by being 

often repeated. But the farther {till it is from the 
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original, the leſs valid it is, and has always leſs 
force in the mouth or writing of him that laſt 
made ule of it, than in his from whom he receiy- 
ed it. 

$. 12. The probabilities we have hitherto men- 
tioned, are only ſuch as concern matter of fact, 
and ſuch things as are capable of obſervation and 
teſtimony. There remains that other ſort, con- 
cerning which men entertain opinions with varie- 
ty of aſſent, though the things be ſuch, that fal- 
ling not under the reach of our ſenſes, they are 
not capable of teſtimony. Such are, 1. The ex- 
iſtence, nature, and operations of finite immateri- 
al beings, without us; as ſpirits, angels, de- 
vils, etc. or the exiſtence of material beings; 
which either for the ſmallneſs in themſelves, or 
remoteneſs from us, our ſenſes cannot take no- 


tice of, as whether there be any plants, animals, 


and intelligent inhabitants in the planets, and o- 
ther manſions of the vaſt univerſe. 2. Concern- 
ing the manner of operation in moſt parts of the 
works of nature; wherein, though we ſee the ſen- 
ſible effects, yet their cauſes are unknown, and 
we perceive not the ways and manner how they 
are produced. We lee animals are generated, 
nouriſhed, and move: the loadſtone draws iron; 
and the parts of a candle ſucceſſively melting, 
turn into flame, and give us both light and heat. 
Theie, and the like effects, we ſee and know; 
but the cauſes that operate, and the manner they 
are produced in, we can only gueſs, and probably 
conjecture, For theſe, and the like, coming not 
within the ſcrutiny of human ſenſes, cannot be 


examined by them, or be atteſted by any body, 


and therefore can appear more or leſs probable, 
only as they more or leſs agree to truths that are 


r 
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eſtabliſned in our minds, and as they hold propor- 
tion to other parts of our knowlege and obſerva- 
tion. Analogy in theſe matters, is the only help 
we have, and it is from that alone we draw all our 
grounds of probability. Thus obſerving that the 
bare rubbing of two bodies violently one upon an- 
other, produces heat, and very often fire itſelf, 
we have reaſon to think, that what we call heat 
and fire, conſiſts in a violent agitation of the im- 
perceptible minute parts of the burning matter: 
obſerving likewiſe that the different refractions of 
pellucid bodies produce in our eyes the different 
appearances of ſeveral colours; and alſo that the 
different ranging and laying the ſuperficial parts of 
ſeveral bodies, as of velvet, watered filk, etc. 
does the like, we think it probable that the co- 
lour and ſhining of bodies, is in them nothing 
but the different arangement and refraction of their 
minute and inſenſible parts. Thus finding in all 
parts of the creation, that fall under human ob- 
ſervation, that there is a gradual connexion of one 
with another, without any great or diſcernable 
gaps between, in all that great variety of things 
we ſee in the world, which are ſo cloſely linked 
together, that, in the ſeveral ranks of beings, it 
is not eaſy to diſcover the bounds betwixt them, 
we have reaſon tobe perſuaded, that by ſuch gen- 
tle ſteps things aſcend upwards in degrees of per- 
tection, It is an hard matter to ſay where ſen- 
ſible and rational begin, and where inſenſible and 


irrational end: and who is there quick- ſighted 


enough to determine preciſely, which is the low- 
eit ſpecies of living things, and which the firſt of 
thoſe which have no life? Things, as far as we 
can obſerve, leſſen and augment, as the quantity 
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a manifeſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of the diame- 
ter at remote diſtance, yet the difference between 
the upper and under, where they touch one an- 
other, is hardly diſcernable, The difference is 
exceeding great between ſome men, and ſome ani- 
mals; but if we will compare the underſtanding 
and abilities of ſome men, and ſome brutes, we 
ſhall find ſo little difference, that it will be hard to 
ſay, that that of the man is either clearer or larger, 
Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gentle deſcents 
downwards in thoſe parts of the creation that are 
beneath man, the rule of analogy may make it 
probable, that it is ſo alſo in things above us and 
our obſervation ; and that there are ſeveral ranks 
of intelligent beings, excelling us in ſeveral de- 

es of perfection, aſcending upwards towards 
the infinite perfection of the Creator, by gentle 
ſteps and differences, that are every one at no 
great diſtance from the next to it. This ſort of 
probability, which is the beſt conduct of rational 
experiments, and the riſe of hypotheſis, has alſo 
its uſe and influence; and a wary reaſoning from 
analogy, leads us often into the diſcovery of 
truths, and uſeful productions, which would o- 
therwiſe lie concealed. 

§. 13. Though the common experience, and 


the ordinary courſe of things, have juſtly a migh- 


ty influence on the minds of men, to make them 
give or refuſe credit to any thing propoſed to their 
belief; yet there is one caſe wherein the ſtrange- 
neſs of the fact leſſens not the aſſent to a fair teſti- 
mony given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural 
events are-ſuitable to ends aimed at by him, who 
has the power to change the courſe of nature, 
there, under ſuch circumſtances, they may be the 
fitter to procure beliet, by how much the more 
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they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary obſerva- 
tion, This is the proper-caſe of miracles, which, 
well atteſted, do not only find credit themſelves, 
but give it alſo to other truths, which need ſuch 
confirmation. | | 

S. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mention- 
ed, there is one ſort of propoſitions that challenge 
the higheſt degree of our aſſent upon bare teſti- 
mony, whether the thing propoſed, agree or diſ- 
agree with common experience, and the ordinary 
courſe of things, or no. The reaſon whereof is, 
becauſe the teſtimony is of fuch an one as cannot 
deceive, nor be deceived, and that is of Gop 
himſelf. This carries with it aſſurance beyond 
doubt, evidence beyond exception. This is cal- 
led by a peculiar name, revelation ; and our aſſent 
to it, faith: which as abſolutely determines our 
minds, and as perfectly excludes all wavering, as 
our knowlege itſelf; and we may as well doubt 
of our own being, as we can, whether any reve- 
lation from God be true. So that faith is a ſet- 
tled and ſure principle of aſſent and aſſurance, and 
leaves no manner of room for doubt or heſitation. 
Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine revela- 
tion, and that we underſtand it right; elfe we 
ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the extravagancy of 
enthuſiaſm, and all the error of wrong principles, 
if we have faith and aſſurance in what is not di- 
vine revelation. And therefore, in thoſe caſes 
our aſſent can be rationally no higher than the e- 
vidence of its being a revelation, and that this is 
the meaning of the expreſſions it is delivered in. 
It the evidence of its being a revelation, or that 
this is its true ſenſe, be only on probable proofs, 
our aſſent can reach no higher than an aſſurance or 


diffidence, ariſing from the more or leſs apparent 
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probability of the proofs. But of faith, and the 
precedency it ought to have before other argu- 
ments of perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, 
where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in 
contradiſtinction to reaſon ; though in truth it be 
nothing elſe but an aſſent founded on the higheſt 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of REASON. 


| $.1. Various ſignifications of the word reaſon. F. 2. 
Wherem reaſoning conſiſts. F. 3. Its four parts. 
9. 4. Sylbogiſm not the great inſtrument of rea- 
fon. F. 5. Helps little in demonſtration, leſs in 
' probability. F. 6. Serves not to increaſe our 
knowlege, but fence with it. F. 7. Other helps 
ſhould be fought. $.8. We reaſon about particu- 
lars. F. 9. Firſt, Reaſon fails us for want of 
ideas. F. 10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and 
imperfect ideas. F. 11. Thirdly, For want of in- 
termediate ideas. F. 12. Fourthly, Becauſe of 
wrong principles. F$.13. Fifthly, Becauſe of 
doubtful terms. F. 14. Our higheſt degree of 
knowlege, is intuitive, without reaſoning. F.15. 
The next is demonſtration by reaſoning. F. 16. 
To ſupply the narrowneſs of this} we have nothing 
but judgment upon probable reaſoning. F.17. 
Intuition, demonſtration, judgment, F. 18. Con- 
ſequences of words, and conſequences of ideas. 
d. 19. Four forts of arguments. Firſt, Ad ve- 
recundiam, F. 20. Secondly, Ad ignorantiam. 
9. 21. Thirdly, Ad hominem. F. 22. Fourth- 
ly, Ad judicium. F. 23. Above, contrary, and 


according to reaſon. g. 24. Reaſon and faith not 
oþpoſite. | 


. 1. IHE word REASON, in the Engliſh 
language, has different ſignifications: 

| bmetimes it is taken for true and clear principles; 
lometimes for clear and fair deductions from thoſe 
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principles ; and ſometimes for the cauſe, and par. 
ticularly the final cauſe. But the conſideration 1 
ſhall have of it here, is in a ſignification different 
from all theſe; and that is, as it ſtands for a fa- 
culty in man, that faculty-whereby man is ſuppoſ- 
ed to be diſtinguiſhed from beaſts, and wherein 
it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. 
$. 2. If general knowlege, as has been ſhewn, 
conſiſts in a perception of the agreement or dif- 
agreement of our own ideas, and the knowlege 
of the exiſtence of all things without us, (ex- 
cept only of a Gop, whoſe exiſtence ever 
man may certainly know and demonſtrate 
to himſelf from his own exiſtence) be had only 
by our ſenſes: what room then is there for 
the exerciſe of any other faculty, but outward 
ſenſe, and inward perception? What need is 
there of reafon? Very much ; both for the en- 
largement of our knowlege, and regulating our 
aſſent: for it hath to do both in knowlege and 
opinion, and is neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our 
other intellectual faculties, and indeed contains 
two of them, viz. Sagacity and illation. By the 
one, it finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders 
the intermediate ideas, as to diſcover what con- 
nexion there is in each link of the chain, whereby 
the extremes are held together; and thereby, as 


it were, to draw into view the truth ſought for, 


Which is that we call illation or inference, and con- 
ſiſts in nothing but the perception of the connexi- 
on there is between the ideas, in each ſtep of the 


deduction, whereby the mind comes to ſee either 


the certain agreement or diſagreement of any two 
ideas, as in demonſtration, in which it arrives at 
knowlege ; or their probable connexion, on which 
it gives or withholds its aſſent, as in opinion. 
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Senſe and intuition reach but a very little way, 


The greateſt part of our knowlege depends upon 


deductions and intermediate ideas: and in thoſe 
caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute aſſent inſtead 
of knowlege, and take propoſitions for true, with» 
out being certain they are fo, we have need to 


find out, examine, and compare the grounds of 


their probability. In both theſe caſes, the facul- 
ty which finds out the means, and rightly applies 
them to diſcover certainty in the one, and proba- 
bility in the other, is that which we call reaſon. 
For as reaſon perceives the neceſlary and indubit- 
able connexion of all the ideas or proofs one to 
another, in each ſtep of any demonſtration thar 
produces knowlege : ſo it likewiſe perceives the 
probable connexion of all the ideas or proofs one 
to another, in every ſtep of a diſcourſe to which 
it will think aſſent due. This is the loweſt de- 
gree of that which can be truly called reaſon. 
For where the mind does not perceive this pro- 
bable connexion ; where it does not diſcern whe- 
ther there be any ſuch connexion or no, there 
mens opinions are not the product of judgment, 
or the conſequence of reaſon, but the effects of 
chance and hazard of a mind floating at all ad- 
ventures, Without choice, and without direction. 
 $.3. So that we may in reaſon conſider theſe 
four degrees; the firſt and higheſt, is the diſco- 
vering and finding out of proofs; the ſecond, the 
regular and methodical diſpoſition of them, and 
laying them in a clear and fit order, to make their 
connexion and force be plainly and eafily perceiv- 
ed; the third, is the perceiving their connexion ; 
and the fourth, a making a right concluſion, 
Theſe ſeveral degrees may be obſerved in any ma- 
thematical demonſtration : it being one thing to 
VoL. III. A a 
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perceive the connexion of each part, as the de- 
monſtration is made by another; another to per- 
ceive the dependence of the concluſion on all the 
parts; a third to make out a demonſtration clear- 
ly and neatly one's ſelf; and ſomething different 
from all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe inter- 
mediate ideas or proofs by which it is made, 
$.4. There is one thing more, which 1 ſhall 
deſire to be conſidered concerning reaſon : and 
that is, whether /yl{ogi/rn, as is generally thought, 
be the proper inſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt 
way of exerciſing this faculty. Tae cauſes L have 
to doubt are theſe: | 

Firſt, Becauſe ſyllogiſm ſerves our reaſon but 
in one only of the fore- mentioned parts of it; and 
that is, to ſhew the connexion of the proofs in 
any one inſtance, and no more; but in this it is 
of no great uſe, ſince the mind can perceive ſuch 
connexion where it really is, as eaſily, RY; Per- 
haps, better, without it. 

If we will obſerve the actings of our own minds, 
we ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when 
we only oblerve the connexion of the proof, with- 
out reducing our thoughts to any rule of ſyllo- 
giſm. And therefore we may take notice, that 
there are many men that reaſon exceeding clear 
and rightly, who know not how to make a ſyllo- 
giſm. He that will look into many parts of Aſia 
and America, will find men reaſon there, perhaps, 
as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of a 
ſyllogiſm, nor can reduce any one argument to 
thoſe forms: and I believe ſcarce any one ever 
makes ſyllogiſms in reaſoning within himſelf. In- 
deed ſyllogiſm is made uſe of on occaſion to dil- 
cover a fall lacy hid in a rhetorical flouriſh, or cun- 
ningiy wrapped up in a ſmooth period; and {trip- 
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ping an abſurdity of the cover of wit and good 


language, ſhew it in its naked deformity. But 
the weakneſs or fallacy of ſuch a looſe diſcourſe, 
it news, by the artificial form it is put into, on- 
ly to thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied mode and 
figure, and have ſo examined the many ways that 
three propoſitions may be put together, as to 
know which of them does certainly conclude 
right, and which not, and upon what grounds 
it is that they do ſo. All who have ſo far conſi- 
dered ſyllogiſm, as to ſee the reaſon why, in three 
propoſitions laid together in one form, the con- 
cluſion will be certainly right, but in another, not 
certainly fo, I grant are certain of the concluſions 
they draw from the premiſſes in the allowed modes 
and figures. But they who have not fo far look- 
ed into theſe forms, are not ſure, by virtue of 
ſyllogiſm, that the concluſion certainly follows 
from the premiſſes; they only take it to be ſo by 
an implicit faith in their teachers, and a confidence 
in thoſe forms of argumentation ; but this is ſtill 
but believing, not being certain. Now, if of all 
mankind, thoſe who can make ſyllogiſms, are ex- 
tremely few in compariſon of thoſe who cannot, 
and if of thoſe few who have been taught logic, 
there is but a very {mall number who do any more 
than believe that ſyllogiſms, in the allowed modes 
and figures, do conclude right, without knowing 
certainly that they do ſo; if ſyllogiſms muſt be 
taken for the only proper inſtrument of reaſon'and 
means of knowlege, it will follow, that before Ari- 
ſtotle there was not one man that did, or could 
know any thing by reaſon ; and that ſince the in- 
vention of ſyllogiſms, there is not one of ten 
thouſand that doth. _ | 

But Gop has not been fo ſparing to men to 
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make them barely two-legged creatures, and left 
it to Ariſtotle to make them rational, i. e. thoſe 
few of them that he could get ſo to examine the 
grounds of ſyllogiſms, as to ſee, that in above 
threeſcore ways, that three propoſitions may be 
laid together, there are but about fourteen where- 
in one may be ſure that the concluſion is right, 
and upon what ground it is, that in theſe few the 
concluſion is certain, and in the other not. Gop 
has been more bountiful to mankind than fo; 
he has given them a mind that can reaſon without 
being inſtructed in methods of ſyllogizing : the 
underſtanding is not taught to reaion by theſe 
rules; it has a native faculty to perceive the co- 
herence or incoherence of its ideas, and can range 
them right, without any ſuch perplexing repeti- 
tions. I ſay not this any way to leſſen Ariſtotle, 
whom TI look on as one of the greateſt men amongſt 
the antients; whole large views, acuteneſs, and 
penetration of thought, and ſtrength of judgment, 
few have equalled : and who in this very inventi- 
on of forms of argumentation, wherein the con- 
cluſion may be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, did 
great ſervice againſt thoſe who were not aſhamed 
to deny any thing. And I readily own, that all 
right reaſoning may be reduced to his forms of 
ſyllogiſm. But yet, I think, without any dimi- 
nution to him, I may truly ſay, that they are not 
the only, nor the beſt way of reaſoning, for the 
leading of thoſe into truth who are willing to {ind 
it, and deſire to make the beſt uſe they may of 
their reaſon, for the attainment of knowlege. And 
he himſelf, it is plain, found out' ſome forms 
to be concluſive, and others not; not by the 
forms themſelves, but by the original way of 
knowlege, i. e. by the viſible agreement of ideas. 
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Tell a country gentlewoman, that the wind is 
ſouth-weſt, and the weather louring, and like 


to rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, it is not 


fafe for her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a day, 
after a fever : ſhe clearly ſees the probable con- 
nexion of all theſe, viz. ſouth-weſt wind, and 
clouds, rain, wetting, taking cold, relapſe, and 


danger of death, without tying them together in 


thoſe artificial and cumberſome fetters of ſeveral 
ſyllogiſms, that clog and hinder the mind, which 
proceeds from one part to another quicker: and 
clearer without them : and the probability which 
ſhe eaſily perceives in things thus 1n their native 
ſtate would be quite loft, if this argument were 
managed learnediy, and propoſed in mode and 
figure. For it very often confounds the connexi- 
on: and, I think, every one will perceive in ma- 
thematical demonſtrations, that the knowlege 
gained thereby, comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt with- 
out ſyllogilm. TEL. 

Inference is looked on as the great act of the 
rational faculty, and ſo it is, when it is rightly 
made; but the mind, either very deſirous to en- 
large its knowlege, or very apt to favour the ſen- 


timents it has once imbibed, is very forward to 


make inferences, and therefore often makes too 
much haſte, before it perceives the connexion of 
the ideas that muſt hold the extremes together. 
To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one propo- 
fition laid down as true, to draw in another as true, 
i. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a connexion of the two ide- 
as of the inferred propoſition. V. g. let this be the 
propoſition laid down, Men ſball be pimiſbed in ano- 
ther world, and from thence be interred this other, 
Then men can determine themſelves. The queſtion 
now is to know, whether the mind has made this in- 
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ference right, or no. If it has made it, by finding out 
the intermediate ideas, and taken a view of the 
connexion of them, placed in a due order, it has 
proceeded rationally, and made a right inference, 
It it has done it without ſuch a view, it has not fo 
much made an inference that will hold, or an in- 
ference of right reaſon, as ſhewn a willingneſs to 
have it be, or be taken for ſuch. | But in either 
caſe is it ſyllogiſm that diſcovered thoſe ideas, or 


ſhewed the connexion of them? for they muſt be both 


found out, and the connexion every where perceiy- 
ed, before they can rationally be made uſe of in ſyllo- 
giſm; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any idea, with- 
out conſidering what connexion it hath with the 
two other, whoſe agreement ſhould be ſhewn by 
it, will do well enough in a ſyllogiſm, and may be 
taken at a venture for the medius terminus, to prove 
any concluſion. But this no-body will fay, becauſe 
it is by virtue of the perceived agreement of the in- 
termediate idea with the extremes, that theextremes 
are concluded to agree, and therefore each interme- 
diate idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole chain hath 
a viſible connexion with thoſe two it is placed be- 

tween, or elſe thereby the concluſion cannot be 


inferred or drawn in; for wherever any link of 


the chain is looſe, and without connexion, there 
the whole ſtrength of it is loſt, and it hath no 
force to infer or draw in any thing. In the in- 
ſtance above-mentioned, what is it ſhews the force 
of the inference, and conſequently the reaſonable- 
neſs of it, but a view of the connexion of all the 
intermediate ideas that draw in the concluſion or 
propoſition inferred ; v. g. Men ſball be puniſh- 
. d the puniſber, juſt puniſhment, — 
the puniſhed guilty, could have done otherwiſe, 
— — — 7 K : by which 
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chain of ideas thus viſibly linked together in train, 
i. e. each intermediate idea agreeing on each ſide 
with thoſe two it is immediately placed between, 
the ideas of men and felf-determination appear to 
de connected, i. e. this propoſition, Men can de- 
termine themſelves, is drawn i in, or inferred from 
this, that they ſhall be puniſhed in the other world. 
For here the mind ſeeing the connexion there is be- 
teen the idea of mens puniſhment in the other world, 
and the idea of God puniſhing ; between God puniſh» 
ing, and the juſtice of the puniſhment ; between 
juſtice of puniſhment and guilt ;z between guilt and 
a power to do otherwiſe; between a power to do o- 
therwiſe and freedom, and between freedom: and 
ſelf-determination, ſees the connexion berween 
men and ſeff-determination. 

Now, I aſk, whether the connexion 155 this ex · 
tremes be not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and 
natural difpoſition, than in the perplexed repeti- 
tions, and jumble of five or ſix ſyllagiſms? I 
mult beg pardon of calling it jumble, till ſome- 
body ſhall put theſe ideas into ſo many ſyllogiſms, 
and then ſay, that they are leſs jumbled, and their 
connexion more viſible, when they ate 3 
and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater length in 
artificial forms, than in that ſhort natural plain 
order they are laid down in here, wherein every 
one may ſee it, and wherein they muſt be ſeen, 
before they can be put into a train of ſyllogiſms. 
For the natural order of the connecting ideas muſt 
direct the order of the ſyllogiſms, and a man muſt 
ſee the connexion of each intermediate idea with 
thoſe that it connects, before he can with reaſon 
make uſe of it in a ſyllogiſm. And when all thoſe 
ſyllogiſms are made, neither thoſe that are, nor 
thoſe that are not logicians, will ſee the force of 
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the argumentation, i. e. the connexion of the 
extremes one jot the better. ¶ For thoſe that are 
not men of art, not knowing the true forms of 
ſyllogiſm, nor the reaſons of them, cannot know 
whether they are made in right and concluſive 
modes and figures or no, and ſo are not at all 
helped by the forms they are put into, though by 
them the natural order, wherein the mind could 
judge of their reſpective connexion, being diſturb- 
ed, renders the illation much more uncertain than 
without them.] And as tor logicians themſelves, 
they ſee the connexion of each intermediate idea 
with thoſe it ſtands between, on which the force of 
the inference depends, as well before as after the 
ſyllogiſm is made, or elſe they do not ſee it at all, 
For a ſyllogiſm neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the 
connexion of any two ideas immediately put to- 
gether, but only by the connexion ſeen in them 
ſthews what connexion the extremes have one with 


another. But what connexion the intermediate 


has with either of the extremes in that ſyllogiſm, 
that no ſyllogiſm does or can ſhew. That the 
mind only doth, or can perceive as they ſtand 
there in that juxta-poſition only by its own view, 


to which the ſyllogiſtical form it happens to be in 


gives no help or light at all; it only ſhews, that 
if the intermediate idea agrees with thoſe it is on 
both ſides immediately applied to, then thoſe two 
remote ones, or, as they are called, extremes, do 
certainly agree, and therefore the immediate con- 
nexion of each idea to that which it is applied to 
on each ſide, on Which the force of the reaſoning 
depends, is as well ſeen before as after the ſyllo- 
giſm is made, or elſe he that makes the ſyllogiſm 
could never ſee it at all. This, as has been al- 


ready obſerved, is ſeen only by the eye, or the 
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perceptive faculty of the mind, taking a view of 
them laid together, in a juxta-poſition, which 
view of any two it has equally, whenever they 
are laid together in any propoſition, whether that 


propoſition be placed as a major, or a minor, in a 


ſyllogiſm, or no. | * 

Of what uſe then are ſyllogiſms? I anſwer, 
their chief and main uſe is in the ſchools, where 
men are allowed without ſhame to deny the agree · 
ment of ideas, that do manifeſtly agree; or out 
of the ſchools to thoſe, who from thence have 
learned withont ſhame to deny the connexion of 
ideas, which even to themſelves is viſible. But 
to an ingenuous ſearcher after truth, who has no 
other aim but to find it, there 1s no need of any 
ſuch form to force the allowing of the inference: 
the truth and reaſonableneſs of it is better ſeen in 
ranging of the ideas in a ſimple and plain order. 
And hence it is, that men in their own enquiries 
after truth, never uſe ſyllogiſms to convince them» 
ſelves, [or in teaching others to inſtruct willing 
learners. ] Becauſe before they can put them in- 
to a ſyllogiſm, they muſt fee the connexion that 
is between the intermediate idea, and the two 
other ideas It is ſet between, and apphed to, to 
ſhew their agreement; and when they ſee that, they 
ſee whether the inference be good or no, and ſo 
ſyllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For to make 
uſe again of the former inſtance, I alk whether 


the mind, conſidering the idea of juſtice, placed 


as an intermediate idea between the puniſhment 
of men, and the guilt of the puniſhed, (and, tl 
it does ſo conſider it, the mind cannot make'ufe 
of it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly fee 


the force and ſtrength of the inference, as When 


it is formed into ſyllogiſm ? To ſhew it in a ve. 
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ry plain and eaſy example; let animal be the in. 
termediate idea, or medius terminus, that the mind 
makes uſe of to ſhew the connexion of homo and 
wivens; I alk, whether the mind does not more 
readily and plainly fee that connexion in the ſim- 
ple and proper poſition of the denne unt idea in 
the middle; thus, N 


Homo Animal Vivens ; 
than in this perplexed one, | 
Animal Vivens Homo Animal? 


Which is the poſition theſe ideas have in a ſyllo- 
gilm, to ſhew the connexion between homo and 
vivens by the intervention of animal. 

Indeed ſyllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary 
ue, even to the lovers of truth, to ſhew them 
the fallacies that are often concealed in florid, 
witty, or involved diſcourſes. But that this is 
a miſtake, will appear, if we conſider that the rea- 
fon why. ſometimes men, who ſincerely aim at 
truth, are impoſed upon by ſuch looſe, and, as 
they are called, rhetorical diſcourſes, is, that their 
fancies being ſtruck with ſome lively metaphori- 
cal repreſentations, they neglect to obſerve, or do 
not eafily perceive what are the true ideas upon 
which the inference depends. Now, to fſhew 
ſuch men the weakneſs of ſuch an argumentation, 
there needs no more but to ſtrip it of the ſuper- 
fluous ideas, which, blended and confounded with 
thoſeon which the inference de pends, ſeem to ſhew 
a connexlon where there is none, or at leaſt do hinder 
the diſcovery of the want of it; and then to lay 
the naked ideas on which the force of the argu- 
mentation depends, in their due order, in which 
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| poſition the mind taking a view of them, ſees 
| what connexion they have, and ſo is able to judge 
of the inference, without any need of a ſyllogiſm 


at all. 1 | ; 
I grant that mode and figure is commonly made 


uſe of in ſuch caſes, as if the detection of the in- 


coherence of ' ſuch looſe diſcourſes, were wholly 
owing to the ſyllogiſtical form; and ſo I myſelf 


| formerly thought, till, upon a ſtricter examinati - 
| on, I now find that laying the intermediate ideas 
naked in their due order, ſhews the incoherence 
of the argumentation better than ſyllogiſm; not 


only as ſubjecting each link of the chain to the 
immediate view of the mind in its proper place, 
whereby its connexion is beſt obſerved; but alſo 
becauſe ſyllogiſm ſhews the incoherence only to 


thoſe, who are not one of ten thouſand, who per- 


fectly 2 mode and figure, and the rea- 


ſon upon which thoſe forms are eſtabliſned: where- 
as a due and orderly placing of the ideas, upon 
which the inference is made, makes every one, 
whether logician or not logician, who underſtands 
the terms, and hath the faculty to perceive the 


agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas, (with- 


out which, in or out of ſyllogiſm, he cannot per- 


ceive the ſtrength or weakneſs, coherence or in- 
coherence of the diſcourſe) ſee the want of con- 
nexion in the argumentation, and the abſurdity 
of the inference. | | 

And thus I have knowa a man unſkilful in ſyl- 
logiſm, who, at firſt hearing, could perceive the 
weakneſs and inconcluſiveneſs of a long artificial 
and plauſible diſcourſe, wherewith others, better 
killed in ſyllogiſm, have been miſled ; and I be- 
lieve there are few of my readers who do not 
know ſuch. And indeed, if it were not ſo, the 
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debates of moſt princes councils, and the buſineſ 


A aſſemblies, | would be in danger to be miſma- 


naged, ſince thoſe Who are relied upon, and have 
uſually a great ſtroke in them, are not always ſuch, 
who have the good luck to be perfectly knowing 
in the forms of ſyllogiſm, or expert in mode and 
figure. And if fyllogiſm were the only, or ſo 
much as the ſureſt way to detect the fallacies of 
artificial diſcourſes; I do not think that all man. 
kind, even princes in matters that concern their 
crowns and dignities, are ſo much in love with 
falſhood and miſtake, that they would every where 
have neglected to bring ſyllogiſm into the debates 
moment, or thought it ridiculous ſo much as to 
offer them in affairs of conſequence; a plain evi- 
dence to me, that men of parts and penetration, 
who were not idly to diſpute at their eaſe, but 
were'to act according to the refult of Meir debates, 
and often pay for their miſtakes with' their heads 
and fortunes, found thoſe ſchelaſtic forms were 
of little uſe to diſcover truth or fallacy, whilſt 
both the one and the other might be ſhewn, and 
better ſhewn without them, to thoſe, who would 


not refuſe to ſee, what was - viſibly ſhewn them. 


Secondly, Another reaſon that makes me doubt 
whether ſyllogiſm be the only proper inftrument 
of reaſon in the diſcovery of truth, is, that of 
whatever uſe mode and figure is pretended to 
be in the laying open of fallacy, which has been 
above conſidered, thoſe ſcholaſtic forms of dil- 
courſe are not leſs liable to fallacies, than the plain- 
er ways of argumentation ; and for this I appeal 
to common obſervation, which has always found 
theſe artificial methods of reaſoning-more adapted 
to catch and intangle the mind, than to inſtruct 


and inform the underſtanding. And hence it 1s, 


me ww C7, 
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that men even when they are baffled and ſilenced 
in this ſcholaſtic way, are ſeldom or never con- 
vinced, and ſo brought over to the conquering 
fide; they perhaps acknowlege their adverſary to 
be the more ſkilful difputant, but reſt nevertheleſs 
perſuaded of the truth on their fide; and go a- 
way, worſted as they are, with the ſame opinion 
they brought with them, which they could not 
do, if this way of argumentation carried light and 
conviction with it, and made men ſee where the 
truth lay; and therefore ſyllogi ſm has been thought 
more proper for the attaining victory in diſpute, 
than for the diſcovery or confirmation of truth, 
in fair enquiries: and if it be certain, that fal- 
lacy can be couched in ſyllogiſms, as it cannot be 
denied, it muſt be ſomething elſe, and not ſyllo- 
giſm, that muſt diſcover them. | 

I have had experience how ready ſome men are, 
when all the uſe which they have been wont to 
aſcribe to any thing is not allowed, to cry out, 
that J am for laying it wholly aſide. But to pre- 
vent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs imputations, I 
tell them, that Tam not for taking away any helps 
to the underſtanding, in the attainment of know- 
lege. And if men ſkilled in, and uſed to ſyllo- 
gilms, find them aſſiſting to their reaſon in the 
diſcovery of truth, I think they ought to make 
ule of them. All that I aim at is, that they 
ſhould not afcribe more to theſe forms, than be- 
longs to them ; and think, that men have no uſe, 
or not ſo full a uſe of their reaſoning faculty, with- 
out them. Some eyes want ſpectacles to ſee things 
clearly and diſtinctly; but let not thoſe that uſe 
them therefore ſay no- body can fee clearly with- 
out them: | thoſe who do fo will be thought in fa- 


vour with art (which perhaps they are beholden 
Vor. III. 
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to) a little too much to depreſs and diſcredit na- 
ture. Reaſon, by its own penetration, where it 
is ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees quicker and 
clearer without ſyllogiſm. If uſe of thoſe ſpec- 


tacles has ſo dimmed its ſight, that it cannot with- 


out them ſee conſequences or inconſequences in 
argumentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be 
againſt the uſing them. Every one knows what 
beſt fits his own ſight : but let him not thence 
conclude all in the dark, who uſe not juſt the 


{ame helps that he finds a need of. 


$. 5. But however it be in knowlege, I think 
I may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or no uſe at all 
in probabilities. For the aſſent there being to be 
determined by the preponderancy, after a due 
weighing of all the proofs, with all circumſtances 
on both ſides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the mind 
in that, as ſyllogiſm; which running away with 
one aſſumed probability, or one topical argument, 
purſues that till it has led the mind quite out of 
ſight of the thing under conſideration ; and forc- 
ing it upon ſome remote difficulty, holds it faſt 
there intangled, perhaps, and as it were manacled 
in the chain of ſyllogiſms, without allowing it the 
liberty, much leſs affording it the helps re- 


- Quiſite to ſhew on which ſide, all things conſider- 


ed, is the greater probability. 


9. 6. But let it help us, as perhaps may be ſaid, 


in convincing men of their errors and miſtakes 
(and yet I would fain ſee the man that was forced 
out of his opinion by dint of ſyllogiſm) yet till it 
fails our reaſon in that part, which, if not its 
higheſt perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt taſk, 
and that which we moſt need its help in; and 
that is, the finding out of proofs, and making 
new diſcoveries. The rules of ſyllogiſm ſerve not 


2 
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to furniſh the mind with thoſe intermediate ideas 
that may ſhew the connexion of remote ones. 
This way of reaſoning diſcovers no new proofs, 
but is the art of marſhalling and ranging the old 
ones we have already. The forty-ſeventh pro- 
poſition of the firſt book of Euclid, is very true; 
but the diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any 
rules of common logic. A man knows firſt, and 
then he is able to prove ſyllogiſtically : fo that ſyl- 
logiſm comes after knowlege, and then a man has 
little or no need of it, But it is chiefly by the 
finding out thoſe ideas that ſhew the connexion - 
of diſtant ones, that our ſtock of knowlege is in- 
creaſed, and that uſeful arts and ſcie nces are ad- 
vanced. Syllogiſm, at beſt, is but the art of fenc- 
ing with the little knowlege we have, without 
making any addition to it. And if a man ſhould 
employ his reaſon all this way, he will not do 
much otherwiſe than he, who having got ſome 
iron out of the bowels of the earth, ſhould have it 
beaten up all into ſwords, and put it into his ſer- 
vants hands to fence with, and bang one another. 
Had the king of Spain employed the hands of his 
people, and his Spaniſh iron ſo, he had brought 
to light but little of that treaſure that lay ſo long 
hid in the dark entrails of America, And I am 
apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the force 
of his reaſon only in brandiſhing of ſyllogiſms, will 
diſcover very little of that maſs of knowlege which 
lies yet concealed in the ſecret receſſes of nature ; 
and which, I am apt to think, native ruſtic rea- 
ſon, as it formerly has done, is likelier to open a 
way to, and add to the common ſtock of man- 
kind, rather than any ſcholaftic proceeding by the 


ſtrict rules of mode and figure. 


9. 7. I doubt not, nevertheleſs, but there are 
'BÞ 2 
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ways to be found to aſſiſt our reaſon in this moſt 
uſeful part; and this the judicious Hooker en- 
courages me to {ay, who, in his Eccl. Pol. I. i. $.6, 
ſpeaks thus: F there might be added the right helps 


of true art and learning, (which helps I muſt plainly 


confeſs, this age of the world carrying the name of a 
l-arned age, dath neither much know, nor generally 
regard) there would undoubtedly be almgſt as much 
difference in maturity of judgment between men 
therewith inured, and that which now men are, as 
between men that are now, and innocents. I do 
not pretend to have found or diſcovered here any 


of thoſe right helps of art this great man of deep 


thought mentions; bur this is plain, that ſyllogiſm, 
and the logic now1n uſe, which were as well known 
in his days, can be none of thoſe he means. It 
is ſufficient for me, if by a diſcourſe perhaps ſome- 
thing out of the way, I am ſure as to me wholly 
new and unborrowed, I ſhall have given an occa- 
{ion to others to caſt about for new diſcoveries, 


and to ſeek in their own thoughts for thoſe right 


helps of art which will ſcarce be found, I fear, by 
thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the rules 
and dictates of others, For beaten tracts lead 
theſe ſort of cattle (as an obſerving Roman calls 
them) whoſe thoughts reach only to imitation, 
non quo eundum eſt, ſed quo itur. But I can be 
bold to ſay, that this age is adorned with ſome 
men of that ſtrength of judgment, and largeneſs 
of comprehenſion, that if they would employ their 
thoughts on this ſubject, could open new and un- 
diſcovered ways to the advancement of knowlege. 

$. 8. Having here had an occaſion to ſpeak of 
ſyllogiſm in general, and the uſe of it in reaſoning, 
and the improvement of our knowlege, it is fit, 
before I leave this ſubject, to take notice of one 
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manifeſt miſtake in the rules of ſyllogiſm ; viz. 
that no ſyllogiſtical reaſoning can be right and 
concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one general 
propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſon, and 
have knowlege about particulars. Whereas, in 
truth, the matter rightly conſidered, the imme- 
diate object of all our reaſoning and knowlege, 
is nothing but particulars. Every man's reaſon- 
ing and knowlege is only about the ideas exiſting 
in his own mind, which are truly, every one of 
them particular exiſtences; and our knowlege and 
reaſoning about other things, is only as they 
correſpond with thoſe onr particular ideas. So 
that the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of our particular; ideas, is the whole and ut - 
moſt of all our knowlege.  U niverſality is but ac- 
cidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, that the 
particular ideas about which it is, are ſuch, as 
more than one particular thing can correſpond 
with, and be repreſented by. But the percepti- 
on of the agreement or diſagreement of any two 
ideas, and conſequently our knowlege, is equally 
clear and certain, whether either, or both, or nei- 
ther of thoſe ideas be capable of repreſenting more 
real beings than one, or no. One thing more I 
crave leave to offer about ſyllogiſm, before I leave 
it, viz. may one not, upon juſt ground, enquire 
whether the form ſyllogiſm now has, is that which 
in reaſon it ought to have? For the medius termi- 
nus being to join the extremes, i. e. the interme- 
diate ideas by its intervention, to ſhew the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the two in queſtion, 
would not the poſition of the medius terminus be 
more natural, and ſhew the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of the extremes clearer and better, if it were 
placed in the middle between them? which might 
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be eaſily done by tranſpoſing the propoſitions, and 
making the medius terminus the predicate of the 
firſt, and the ſubject of the: lecond.. As e 


Omnis homo eſt animal, 
Omne animal eft vivens, 
Ergo, omnis homo eft vtvens. 


Omne corpus eſt extenſum et folidum, 


Nullum extenſum et ſolidum eft pura extenſio, | 


Ergo, corpus non eft pura extenſio. 


T need not trouble my reader with inſtances in 
ſyllogiſms, whoſe concluſions are particular, The 
fame reaſon holds for the fame form in them, as 
well as in the general. | 

6.9. Reaſon, though it rates into the 
depths of the ſea and earth, elevates our thoughts 
as high as the ſtars, and leads us through the vaſt 
ſpaces, and large rooms of this mighty fabric, yet 
it comes far ſhort of the real extent of even cor- 
poreal being; and there are many inſtances where- 
in it fails us: As, 

Firſt, It perfectly fails us where our TI fail. 


It neither does, nor can extend itſelf farther than 


they do. And therefore wherever we have no 
ideas, our reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an end 
of our reckoning : and if at any time we reaſon 
about words, which do not ſtand for any ideas, 
it is only about thoſe ſounds, and nothing elſe. 
S. 10. Secondly, Our reaſon is often puzzled, 
and at a loſs, becauſe of the obſcurity, confuſion, 
or imperfection of the ideas it is employed about; 
and there we are involved in difficulties and con- 
tradictions. Thus, not having any perfect idea of 
the leaſt extenſion of matter, nor of infinity, we are 


at a loſs about the diviſibility of matter; but having 


perfect, clear, and diſtinct ideas of number, our rea- 
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ſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable difficul 
ties in numbers, nor finds itſelf involved in any 
contradictions about them. Thus we having but 
imperfect ideas of the operations of our minds, 

and of the beginning of motion or thought, how 
the mind produces either of them in us, and much 


imperfecter Jet, of the operation of Gop, run 


into great difficulties about free created agents, 


which reaſon cannot well extricate itſelf out of. 


9. 11. Thirdiy, Our reaſon is often at a ſtand, 


becauſe it perceives not thoſe ideas, which could 


ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable agreement 
or diſagreement of any two other ideas: and in 
this ſome mens faculties far out- go others. Till 


algebra, that great inſtrument and inſtance of hu · 


man ſagacity, was diſcovered, men, with amaze- 
ment looked on ſeveral of the demonſtrations of 
antient mathematicians, and 4 ſcarce forbear 
to think the finding ſeveral of — proofs to we 
ſomething more than human. 

. 12. Fourthly, The mind by proceeding — 
falſe principles, is often engaged in abſundities ano 
difficulties, brought into ſtraits and contrad 
ons, without knowing how to free itſelf: ad in 
that caſe it is in vain to implore the help of rea- 
ſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the falſnood, and re- 
ject the influence of thoſe wrong principles. Rea- 
ſon is ſo far from clearing the difficulties which 
the building upon falſe foundations brings a man 
into, that if he will purſue it, it entangles him 
the 3 and engages him deeper in perplexities. 

13. Fifthly, As obicure and imperfect ideas 
= involve our reaſon, ſo upon the {ame ground, 
do dubious words, and uncertain ſigns, often in 
diſcourſes and arguings, when not warily attend- 


ed to, puzzle mens reaſon, and bring them to a 
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non - plus: but theſe two latter are our fault, and m 
; not the fault of reaſon. | But yet the conſequen- co 
ces of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the per- I. 
plexities of errors they fill mens winde with, are 
every where obſervable. th 
F. 14. Some of the ideas that are in the mind, th 
are ſo there, that they can be by themſelves im- te 
mediately compared one with another: and in W 
theſe the mind is able to perceive, that they agree; di 
or diſagree, as clearly as that it has them, Thus fi 
the mind perceives, - that an arch of a circle is leſs p! 
than the whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea th 
of a circle: and this therefore, as has been faid, 1 th 
call intuitive knowlege, which is certain, beyond tc 
all doubt, and needs no probation, nor can have in 


any; this being the higheſt of all human certain- It 
ty. In this conſiſts the evidence of all thoſe max- d 
ims which no-body has any doubt about, but e- d 
very man (does not, as is faid, only aſſent to, but) b 
knows to be true, as ſoon as ever they are pro- rt 
poſed to his underſtanding. In the difcovery of, 0 
and aſſent to theſe truths, there is no uſe of the v 
diſcurſive faculty, no need of reaſoning, but they V 
are known by a ſuperior, and higher degree of e- t 
vidence. And ſuch, if I may gueſs at things un- F 
| known, I am apt to think, that angels have now, n 
and the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, ſhall have, v 
in a future ſtate, of thouſands of things, which ut 


now either wholly eſcape our apprehenſions, or N 
which, our ſhort-ſighted reaſon having got ſome I 
faint glimpſe: of, we, in the dark, grope after. N 

F. 15. But though we have here and there a f. 
little of this clear light, ſome ſparks of bright | 
knowlege ; yet the greateſt part "of our ideas are l 
ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their agreement or 2 


diſagreement, by an immediate comparing them. 
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And in all theſe we have need of reaſoning, and ; 


muſt, by diſcourſe and inference, make our diſ- 
coveries. Now, of theſe there are two ſorts, which 
I ſhall take the liberty to mention here again: 
Firſt, Thoſe whoſe agreement or diſagreement, 
though it cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting 
them together, yet may be examined by the 1n+ 
tervention of other ideas, which can bg compared 
with them. In this caſe, when the agreement or 
diſagreement of the intermediate idea, on both 


ſides with thoſe which we would compare, is 
plainly diſcerned, there it amounts to demonſtra» 


tion, whereby knowlege is produced, which 


though it be certain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, nor al- 


together ſo clear, as intuitive knowlege ; becauſe 
in that there is barely one ſimple intuition, where- 
in there is no room for any the leaſt miſtake or 
doubt; the truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In 
demonſtration, it is true, there is intuition too, 
but not altogether at once; for there muſt be a 
rememberance of the intuition of the agreement 
of the medium, or intermediate idea, with that 
we compared it with before, when we compare it 
with the other; and where there be many mediums; 
there the danger of the miſtake is the greater. 
For each agreement or diſagreement of' the ideas 
muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each ſtep of the 
whole train, and retained in the memory, juſt as 
it is, and the mind muſt be ſure that no part of 
what is neceſſary to make up the demonſtration; 

is omitted or overlooked. This makes ſome de- 

monſtrations long and perplexed, and too hard 

for thoſe who have not ſtrength of parts diſtinct- 

ly to perceive, and exactly carry ſo many particu+ 
lars orderly in their heads. And even thoſe, who 

xe able to maſter ſuch intricate ſpeculations, ar 
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fain ſometimes to go over them again, and there wn 
is need of more than one review before they can 25 
arrive at certginty. But yet where the mind clear. oK 
ly retains the intuition it had of the agreement of f. 
any idea with another, and that with a third, and 8 
that with a fourth, etc. there the agreement of be 
the firſt and the fourth is a demonſtration, and al 
produces certain knowlege, which may be called ot 
rational knowlege, as the other is intuitive. FE 

$. 16. Secondly, There are other ideas, whoſe 2 
agreement or diſagreement can no otherwiſe be fi 
judged of, but by the intervention of others, 1 
which have not a certain agreement with the ex- 0 
tremes, but an uſual or likely one: and in theſe : 
it is, that the judgment is properly exerciſed, 4 


which is the acquieſcing of the mind, that any 0 
ideas do agree, by comparing them with ſuch pro- 
bable mediums. This, though it never amounts by 
to knowlege, no, not to that which is the loweſt . 
degree of it ; yet ſometimes the intermediate ideas t 
tye the extremes ſo firmly together, and the pro- : 
bability is ſo clear and ftrong, that aſſent as ne- 
ceſfarily follows it, as knowlege does demonſtrati- 
on. The great excellency and uſe of the judg- l 
ment is to obſerve right, and take a true eſti- ' 
mate of the force and weight of each probability; a 
and then caſting them up all right together, chuſe 
that fide which has the over - balance. i 1 
5. 17. Intuitive knowlege is the perception ot | 
the certain agreement or diſagreement of two ide- 
as, immediately compared together. : 
- Rational knowlege is the perception of the certain 
agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas, by 
the intervention of one or more other ideas. 
Judgment is the thinking or taking two ideas | 
to agree or diſagree by the intervention of one or 
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more ideas, whoſe certain agreement or diſagree- 
ment with them it does not perceive, but hath 
obſerved to be frequent and uſual. 


$. 18, Though the deducing one propoſition 


from another, or making inferences in words, 
be a great part of reaſon, and that which it is uſu- 
ally employed about; yet the principal act of ra- 
tiocination is the finding the agreement or dif- 
agreement of two ideas one with another, by the 
intervention of a third. As a man, by a yard, 
finds two houſes to be the ſame length, which 
could not be brought together to meaſure their 
equality by juxta-poſition. Words have their con- 
ſequences, as the ſigns of {ſuch ideas: and things 
agree or diſagree, as really they are; but we ob- 
ſerve it only by our ideas. | 

5. 19. Before we quit this ſubject, it may be 


worth our while a little to reflect on four ſorts of 


arguments, that men in their reaſonings with o- 
thers do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their 
aſſent; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, as to ſilence 
their oppoſition. 

Firſt, The firſt is to allege the opinions of men, 
whoſe parts, learning, eminency, power, or ſome 
other cauſe, has gained a name, and ſettled their 
reputation in the common eſteem with ſome kind 
of authority. When men are eſtabliſned in an 
kind of dignity, it is thought a breach of modeſty 


for others to derogate any way from it, and que- 


ſtion the authority of men, who are in poſſeſſion 
of it, This is apt to be cenſured, as carrying 
with it too much of pride, when a man does not 
readily yield to the determination of approved au- 
thors, which is wont to be received with reſpe& 
and ſubmiſſion by others; and it is looked upon' 


as inſolence for a man to ſet up, and adhere to 
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his own opinion, againſt the current ſtream of an- 
tiquity, or to put it in the balance againſt that of 
ſome learned doctor, or otherwiſe approved wri- 


ter. Whoever backs his tenets with fuck autho- 


rities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the cauſe, 
and is ready to ſtile it impudence in any one who 
ſhall ſtand out againſt them. This I think may 
be called argumentum ad verecundiam. 

$. 20. Secondly, Another way that men ordina- 
rily-uſe to drive others, and force them to ſubmit 
their judgments, and receive the opinion in debate, 
is to require the adverſary to admit what they 
allege as a proof, or to aſſign a better. And this 
I call argumentum ad ignorantiam. 

$. 21. Thirdly, A third way is to preſs a man 


with conſequences drawn from his own principles 


or conceſſions. This is already known under the 


name of argumentum ad hominem. 


$. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is the uſing of 
proofs-drawn from any of the foundations of know- 
lege or probability. This I call argumentum ad 
Judicium. 'This alone of all the four brings true 
inſtruction with it, and advances us in our way to 
knowlege. For, 1. It argues not another man's 
opinion to be right, becauſe I out of reſpect, or 
any other confideration, but that of conviction, 
will not contradict him. 2. It proves not ano- 
ther man to be in the right way, nor that I ought 
to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know 
not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, that ano- 
ther man is in the right way, becauſe he has 


 ſhewn me that I am in the wrong. I may be mo- 


deſt, and therefore not oppoſe another man's per- 
ſuaſion; I may be ignorant, and not be able to 
produce a better; I may be in an error, and an- 
other may ſhew me that I am ſo. This may diſ- 
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poſe me perhaps for the reception of truth, but 
helps me not to it; that muſt come from proofs 
and arguments, aiid light ariſing from the nature 
of things themſelves, and not from my ſhame· 


S. 


facedneſs, ignorance, or error. | 
9. 23. By what has been before ſaid of reaſon, 
we may be able to make fome gueſs at the diſtinc- 
tion of things, into thoſe that are according to, 
above, and contrary to reaſon. 1. According to 
aßen are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth we can 
| diſcover, by examining and tracing thofe ideas we 
| have from ſenſation and reflection; and by natural 
deduction find to be true! or probable. ' 2. A. 
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| brve reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth or 
probability we cannot by reaſon derive-from thoſe 
principles. 3. Contrary to reaſon are ſuch pro- 
" If poſitions, as are inconfiſtent With, or irreconcil- 
5 able to our clear and diftin&t ideas. Thus the 


c exiſtence of one GoD, is according to reafon ; the 
exiſtence of more than one Gop, contrary to rea- 


7 ſon; the reſurrection of the dead, above reaſon. 
Farther, as above reaſon may be taken in a double 
8 ſenſe, viz, either as ſignifying above probability, 
« or above certainty ; ſo in that large ſenſe alſo, con- 
4 trary to reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 
| 5. 24. There is another uſe of the word reaſon, 


wherein it is oppoſed to faith; which, though it 
de in itſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking, yet 
It common uſe has ſo authorized it, that it would 
| be folly either to oppoſe or hope to remedy it ; 
F only I think it may not be amiſs to take notice, 


” that however faith be oppoſed to reaſon, faith is 
# nothing but a firm aſſent of the mind ; which, if 
5 it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be afford- 
a. ed to any thing, but upon good reaſon, and ſo 
1. VoL. III. SC 
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cannot be oppoſite to it. He that believes, with. 

out having any reaſon for believing, may be in 
love with his own fancies; but neither ſeeks truth 
as he- ought, nor pays the obedience due to his 
Maker, who would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning 
faculties he has given him, to keep him out of 


miſtake and error. He that does not this to the 


beſt of his power, however he ſometimes lights on 
truth, is in the right but by chance; and I know 
not whether the luckineſs of the accident will ex- 
cuſe. the irregularity of his proceeding. This at 
leaſt is certain, that he mult be accountable for 
whatever miſtakes he runs into; whereas he that 
makes uſe of the light and faculties GoD has given 
him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover truth by thoſe 
helps and abilities he has, may have this ſatisfac- 
tion in doing his duty as a rational creature, that 
though he ſhould; miſs truth, he will not miſs the 
reward of it: for he governs his aſſent right, and 
places it as he ſhould, who in any cafe or matter 
whatſoever, believes or diſbelieves according as 
reaſon directs him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſ- 
greſſes againſt his own light, and miſuſes thoſe 
faculties which were given him to no other end, 


but. to ſearch and follow the clearer evidence, and | 


greater probability. But ſince reaſon and faith 


are by ſome men oppoſed, we will ſo Bailer 


chem! in the following chapter. 
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Of Farr and R &£4a$0N, ond their di. 


ftin#t Provinces. 


F 1. Neceſſary to know their W 0 2 


Faith and reaſon what, as contradiſtinguiſted. 


S. 3. No new ſimple idea can be conveyed by tra- 


ditional revelation. 4:4. Traditional revelation 
may make us know propeſitions knownble alſo by 
reaſon, but not with the ſame certninty that rea- 


ſon doth. F. 5. Revelation cannot be admitted 


againſt the clear evidence of reaſon. F. 6. Tra- 
ditianal revelation much leſs. F. 7. Things above 
reaſon. F. 8. Or not contrary to reafon, if re- 


_ vealed, are matter of faith. F. 9. Revelation in 


matters where reaſon” cannot judge, or but pro. 
bably, ought to be hearkened to. F. 11. In mar- 
ters where reaſon can afford certain knowlege, 
that is to be hearkened to. F. 18. 1f the boun- 
daries be not ſet between faith and reaſon, no en- 
thuftaſm, or extravagancy in religion, can * 
cent radicted. 0 


T has been above ſhewn, 1. That we are 


of neceſſity ignorant, and want knowlege 
of all forts, where we want ideas, 2. That we 
are ignorant, and want rational knowlege, where 
we want proofs. 3. That we want general know- 
lege and certainty, as far as we want clear and 
determined ſpecific ideas. 4. That we want pro- 
bability to direct our aſſent in matters where we 
have neither knowlege of our own, nor teſtimo- 
ny of other men to bottom cur reaſon upon. 
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From theſe things thus premiſed, I think we 


may come to lay down the meaſures and bounda- 
ries between faith and reaſon : the want whereof 
may poſſibly have been the cauſe, if not of 
great diſorders, yet at leaſt of great diſputes, 


and perhaps miſtakes in the world: for till 


it be reſolved how far we are to be guided by rea- 
ſon, and how far by faith, we ſhall in vain diſ- 
pute, and endeavour to convince one another in 
matters of religion. | 

$. 2. 1 find every ſet, as far as reaſon will help 
them, make uſe of it gladly; and where it fails 
them, they cry out, It is matter of faith, and a- 
boue reaſon. And I do not ſee how they can ar- 


gue with any one, or ever convince a gain-ſayer, 


who makes uſe of the ſame plea, without ſetting 
down ſtrict boundaries between faith and reaſon, 
which ought to be the firſt point eſtabliſhed in all 
queſtions, where faith has any thing to do. 

Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to 
faith, 1 take to be the diſcovery of the certainty 
or probability of ſuch propoſitions or truths, which 
the mind arrives at by deduction made from ſuch 
ideas which it has got by the uſe of its natural 
faculties, viz. by ſenſation or reflection. 

Faith, on the other ſide, is the aſſent to any 
propoſition, not thus made out by the deductions 
of reaſon, but upon the credit of the propoſer, as 
coming from Go D, in ſome extraordinary way of 
communication. This way of diſcovering truths 
to men, we call revelation. 

6.3. Firſt, then, I ſay, that no man inſpired 
by Gop, can by any revelation communicate to 
others any new ſimple ideas, which they had not 
before from ſenſation or reflection; for whatſo- 
ever impreſſions he himſelf may have from the im- 


— 
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mediate hand of Go p, this revelation, if it be of 
new ſimple ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, 
either by words, or any other ſigns; becauſe 
words, by their immediate operation on us, cauſe 
no other ideas but of their natural ſounds; and 
it is by the cuſtom of uſing them for ſigns, that 
they excite and revive in our minds latent 
ideas: but yet only ſuch ideas as were there be- 
fore. For words ſeen or heard recal to our thoughts 


thoſe ideas only, which to us they have been wont 


to be ſigns of; but cannot introduce any perfect- 
ly new, and formerly unknown ſimple ideas. 
The ſame holds in all other ſigns, which cannot 
ſignify to us things of Which we have before ne- 
ver had any idea at all. 7466 347 MEIN 3001 
Thus whatever things were : diſcovered: to 
St, Paul when he was rapped up into the third 
heaven, whatever new ideas his mind there receiv- 
ed, all the deſcription he can make to others of 
that place, is only this, that there are ſach things 
as eye hath not ſcon, nor ear heard, nor hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man ta conceive. And ſup- 
poſing Gop ſhould diſcover to any one, ſuper- 
naturally, a ſpecies of creatures inhabiting, fot 
example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that it is poſ- 
ſible there may be ſuch, no- body can deny) which 
had ſix ſenſes; and imprint on his mind the ideas 
conveyed to theirs by that ſixth ſenſe, he could no 
more, by words, produce in the minds of other 
men thoſe ideas, imprinted by that ſixth ſenſe, 
than one of us could convey the idea of any co- 
lour by the ſounds of words into a man, ho hav- 
ing the other four ſenſes perfect, had abways to- 
tally wanted the fifth of ſeeing. For our ſimple 
ideas then, which are the foundation and fole 
matter of all our notions and knowlege, we muſt 
oe 2 | 
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depend wholly on our reaſon, I mean our natu- 
ral faculties, and can by no means receive them, 
or any of them, from traditional revelation; I ay, 
traditional revelation, in diſtinction to original re- 
velation. By the one, I mean that firſt impreſſi- 


on which is made immediately by GoÞ, on the 


mind of any man, to which we cannot ſet any 
bounds ; and by the other, thoſe impreſſions de- 
hvered over to others in words, and the ordinary 
ways of conveying our conceptions one to ano- 
ther. | is | F 

$. 4. Secondly, I ſay, that the ſame truths may 
be diſcovered, and conveyed down from revelation, 
which are diſcoverable to us by reaſon, and by 
thoſe ideas we naturally may have. 80 Gop 
might, by revelation, diſcover the truth of any 
propoſition in Euchd; as well as men, by the 
natural uſe of their faculties, come to make the 
diſcovery themſelves. In all things of this kind, 
there is little need or uſe of revelation, Gop hay» 
ing furniſhed us with natural, and ſurer means to 
arrive at the knowlege of them, For whatſoever 
truth we come to the clear diſcovery of, from the 


' knowlege and contemplation of our own ideas, 


will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which 
are conveyed to us by traditional revelation : for 


the knowlege we have that this revelation came 


at firſt from Gop, can never be ſo ſure as the 
knowlege we have from the clear and diſtinct per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of our 
own ideas, v. g. if it were revealed ſome ages 
ſince, that the three angles of a triangle were e- 
qual to two right ones, I might aſſent to the truth 
of that propoſition, upon the credit of the tradi- 
tion, that it was revealed: but that would never 
amount to ſo great a certainty as the knowlege of 


5 
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it, upon the comparing and meaſuring — 3 
ideas of two right angles, and the . an 

a triangle. The like holds in matter 
knowable by our ſenſes, v. g. the hiſtory — hy 
deluge is conveyed to us by writings, which: 


had their original from revelation; and yet no- 
body, I think, will fay he has as certain and clear 


a knowlege of the flood, as Noah that ſaw it; 
or that he himſelf -would have had, had he then 
been alive, and feen it. For he has no greater 
an aſſurance than that of his ſenſes, that it is 
writ in the book ſuppoſed writ by Moſes inſpired; 
but he has not ſo great an aſſurance that Moſes 
writ that book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. 
So that the aſſurance of its being a revelation, is 
leſs ſtill than the aſſurance of his ſenſes. 


$. 5. In propoſitions then, whoſe certainty is 


built upon the clear perception of the agreement 


or diſagreement of our ideas attained either by im · 
mediate intuition, as in ſelf-· evident propoſitions, 
or by evident deductions of reaſon in demonſtra- 

tions, we need not the aſſiſtance of revelation; 


as neceſlary to gain our aſſent; and introduce them 


into our minds; becauſe the natural ways of 


know lege could ſettle them there, or had doak it 


already, which is the greateſt aſſurance we can 
poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where Gop im- 
mediately reveals it to us: and there too our aſ- 
ſurance can be no greater than our knowlege is, 


that it is a revelation from Gop. But yet no- 


thing I think can, under that title, ſhake or over» 
rule: plain Rnowlege, or rationally prevail with 
any man to admit it for true, in a direct contra- 
diction to the clear evidence of his on under» 
ſtanding: for ſince no evidence of our faculties 


which we receive ſuch revelations, can exceed, 3 
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equal, the certainty of our intuitive knowlege, 
we can never receive for a truth any thing, 


that is. directly contrary to our clear and diſtinet 


knowlege, v. g. the ideas of one body and one 
place, do ſo clearly agree, and the mind has ſo 
evident a perception of their agreement, that we 
can never aſſent to a propoſition, that affirms the 
ſame body to be in two diſtant places at once, 
however it ſhould preteud to the authority of a 
divine revelation: ſince the evidence, 1. That 
we deceive not ourſelves in aſcribing it to Gop; 
2. That we underſtand it right; can never be ſo 
great, as the evidence of our own intuitive know. 
lege, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame 
body to be in two places at once. And therefore 
no propoſition can be received for divine revelati · 
on, or obtain the aſſent due to all ſuch, if it be 
contradiftory to our clear intuitive knowlege. 
Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the principles 
and foundations of all knowlege, evidence, and 
aſſent whatſoever : and there would be left no dit - 
ference between truth and falſnood, no meaſures 
of credible and incredible in the world, if doubt - 
ful propoſitions ſnrall take place before ſelf-evident; 
and what we certainly know, give way to what 
we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In propoſitions 
therefore contrary to the clear perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of any of our ideas, 
it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. 
They cannot move our aſſent, under that or an) 
other title whatſoever : for faith can never con- 
vince us of any thing, that contradifts our know- 
lege, becauſe, though faith be founded on the 
teſtimony of Gop, who cannot lye, revealing any 
propoſition to us; yet we cannot have an aſſu- 
rance of the truth of its being a divine revelation, 
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ſtrength of the certainty depends upon our know- 


lege, that Gop revealed it, which in this caſe, 
where the propoſition ſuppoſed revealed contra- 
dicts our knowlege or reaſon, will always have 


this objection hanging to It, viz. that we cannot 
tell how to conceive that to come from Gop, the 
bountiful Author of our being, which, if receiv- 
ed for true, muſt overturn all the principles 
and foundations of knowlege he has given us: 
render all our faculties uſeleſs; wholly deſtroy 
the moſt excellent part of his workmanſhip, our 
underſtandings z- and put a man in a condition, 
wherein he will have leſs light, leſs conduct, than 
the beaſt that periſneth. For if the mind of man 


can never have a clearer, and perhaps not ſo clear, 
evidence of any thing to be a divine revelation; as 
it has of the principles of its on reaſon, it can 


never have a ground to quit the clear evidence of 
its reaſon, to give place to a propoſition, whoſe 
revelation has not a greater evidence than thoſe 
principles have. - e 4-544 0 
9. 6. Thus far a man has uſe of reaſon, and 
ought to hearken to it, even in immediate and o- 
riginal revelation, where it is ſuppoſed to be made 
to himſelf : but to all thoſe who pretend not to 
immediate revelation, but are required to pay o- 
bedience, and to receive the truths revealed to o- 
thers, which, by the tradition of writings, or 
word of mouth, are conveyed down to them, rea- 
lon has a great deal more to do, and is that only 
which can induce us to receive them. For matter 
0 faith being only divine revelation, and nothing 
cle; faith, as we uſe the word, called commonly, 
divine Faith, has to do with no propoſitions, but 
thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed, 


pron than our own knowlege: ſince the whole 
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310 AN ESSAY- ON Book IV. 
So that I do not ſee how thoſe, who make revela- 
tion alone the ſole object of faith, can ſay, that 
at is a matter of faith, and not of reaſon, to be- 
Heve, that ſuch or ſuch a propoſition, to be found 
in ſuch or ſuch a book, is of divine inſpiration; 
unleſs it be revealed, that that propoſition, or all 
in that book, was communicated by divine inſpi- 
ration. Without ſuch a revelation, the believing, 
or not believing that propoſition, or book, to be 
of divine authority, can never be matter of faith, 
but matter of reaſon; and ſuch, as I muſt come 
to an aſſent to, only by the uſe of my reaſon, 
Which can never require or enable me to believe 
that which is contrary to itſelf : it being impoſ- 
ſible for reaſon ever to procure any aſſent to that, 
Which to itſelf appears unreaſonable. '— 
In all things therefore, where we have clear e- 
vidence from our ideas, and thoſe 'principles of 
knowlege I have above-mentioned, reaſon is the 
proper judge; and revelation, though it may in 
conſenting with it confirm its dictates, yet cannot 
in ſuch caſes invalidate its decrees : nor can we be 
obliged, where we have the clear and evident ſen- 
tence of reaſon, to quit it, for the contrary opini- 
on, under a pretence that it 1s matter of faith ; 
Which can have no authority againſt the plain and 
clear dictates of reaſon. . 
F. 7. But; thirdly, There being many things, 
wherein we have very imperfect notions, or none 
at all ; 'and other things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, 
or fu ture exiſtence, by the natural uſe of our fa- 
culties, we can have no knowlege at all; theſe, | 
as being beyond the diſcovery of our natural fa 
culties, and above reaſon, are, when revealed, 
the proper matter of faith. Thus, that part of 
the angels rebelled againſt Gop, and thereby lolt 
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their firſt happy ſtate; and that the dead ſhall 
riſe, and live again: theſe, and the like, being 


beyond the diſcovery of reaſon, are purely mat . 


ters of faith; with which reaſon has, directly, no- 
thing to do. . 1 


g. 8. But ſince Gop in giving us the light of. 


reaſon has not thereby tied up his own hands from 
affording us, when he thinks fit, the light of re- 
velation in any of thoſe matters, wherein our na- 
tural faculties are able to give a probable; determi. 


nation; revelation, where Gop has been pleaſed: 


to give it, muſt carry it againſt the probable con- 
jectures of reaſon, becauſe. the mind, not being 
certain of the truth of that it does not evidently 
know, but only yielding to the probability that ap- 
pears in it, is bound to give up its aſſent to ſuch 
a teſtimony; which, it is ſatisfied, comes from 
one who cannot err, and will not deceive. But 


yet it ſtill belongs to reaſon, to judge of the truth 


of its being a revelation, and of the fignification 
of the words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if 
any thing ſhall be thought revelation, which is 
contrary to the plain principles of reaſon, and the 
evident knowlege the mind has of its-own clear 


and diſtin ideas, there reaſon muſt be hearken- 


ed to, as to a matter within its province. Since 
2 man can never have ſo certain a knowlege, that 
a propoſition, which contradicts the clear prin- 
ciples and evidence of his own knowlege, was di- 
vinely revealed, or that he underſtands the words 
rightly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that 
the contrary is true; and fo is bound to conſider 
and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, and not 
ſwallow it, without examination, as a matter 
of faith. | 


9. 9. Firſt, Whatever propolition is revealed, 
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of hoſe truth our mind, by its natural faculties 
and notions cannot judge, that is n matter 
of faith, and above reaſon. 

Secondly, All propoſitions, whereof the mind, 
by the uſe of its natural faculties, can come to 
determine and judge, from naturally acquired 
ideas; are matter of reaſon; with this difference 
fill, that in thoſe concerning which it has but an 
uncertain evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their 
truth, only upon probable grounds, Which ſtill 
admit a poſſibility of the contrary to be true, with- 
out doing violence to the certain evidence of its 
own knowlege, and overturning: the principles of 
all reaſon, in ſuch probable propoſitions; I ſay, 
an evident revelation ought to determine our aſ- 
ſent even againſt probability. For where the 
principles of reaſon have not evidenced a propoſi - 
tion to. be certainly true or falſe, there clear reve- 
lation, as another principle of truth, and ground 
of aſſent, may determine; and ſo it may be mat- 
ter of faith, and be allo above reaſon, becauſe rea- 
fon, in that particular matter, being able to reach 
no higher than probability, faith gave the deter- 
mination where reaſon came ſhort; and revelati- 
on diſcovered on which ſide the truth lay. 

6. 10. Thus far the dominion of faith reaches, 
and that without any violence or hindrance to 
reaſon; which is not injured, or diſturbed, but 
aſſiſted and improved, by new diſcoveries of truth, 
coming from the eternal fountain of all knowlege. 
Whatever Gop hath revealed, is certainly true; 
no doubt can be made of it. This is the proper 


object of faith: but whether it be a divine reve- 


lation or no, reaſon muſt judge; which can ne- 
ver permit the mind to reject a greater evidence 
to embrace-what is leſs evident, nor allow it to en- 


eee 
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tertain probability in oppoſition to knowlege and 
certainty. There can be no evidence, that any 
traditional revelation is of divine original, in the 
words we receive it, and in the ſenſe we under- 
ſtand it, ſo clear, and fo certain, as that of the 
principles of reaſon : and therefore, nothing that 
is contrary to, and inconſiſtent with clear and ſelf- 
evident dictates of reaſon, has a right to be urged 
or aſſented to, as a matter of faith, wherein rea- 
ſon hath nothing to do. Whatſoever is divine re- 
velation, ought to over- rule all our opinions, pre 
5 judices and intereſts, and hath a right to be re- 
f ceived with full aſſent: ſuch a ſubmiſſion as this 
N of our reaſon to faith, takes not away the land- 
5 marks of knowlege : this ſhakes not the founda- 
8 tions of reaſon, but leaves us that uſe of our fa- 
culties, for which they were given us. 
a g. 11. If the provinces of faith and reaſon are 
| not kept diſtin& by theſe boundaries, there will, 
in matters of religion, be no room for reaſon at 
I all; and thoſe extravagant opinions and ceremo- 
1 nies, that are to be found in the ſeveral religions 
8 of the world, will not deſerve to be blamed. For, 
to this crying up of faith, in oppoſition to reaſon, 
we may, I think, in good meaſure, aſcribe thoſe 
abſurdities that fill almoſt all the religions which 
poſſeſs and divide mankind. For men having 
been principled with an opinion, that they muſt 
not conſult reaſon in the things of religion, how- 
ever apparently contradictory to common ſenſe, 
and the very principles of all their knowlege, have 
let looſe their fancies, and natural ſuperſtition; 
and have been, by them, led into fo ſtrange opi- 
nions, and extravagant practices in religion, that 
a conſiderate man cannot but ſland amazed at 
their follies, and judge them ſo far from being 
ir D d | 
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314 AN ESSAY ON Bock IV. 

acceptable to the great and wiſe Gop, that he 
cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and offen- 
ſive to a ſober good man. 80 that, in effect, 
religion, which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh us from 
beaſts, and ought moſt peculiarly toelevate us, as 
rational creatures, above brutes, is that wherein 
men often appear moſt irrational, and more ſenſe- 
leſs than beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſi- 
bile eft : I believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, 
in a good man, paſs for a ſally of zeal; but would 
prove a very ill rule for men to chuſe their opini- 
ons, or religion by. | 


CHAT. mx 
Of ENTHUSIASM. 


$.1. Love of truth neceſſary. F. 2. A forward. 
neſs to dictate from whence, F. 3. Force of en- 
thuſiaſm. F.4. Reaſon and revelation. F. 5. 
Riſe of enthuſiaſm. F. 6, 7. Enthuſiaſm. F. 8,9. 
Enthuſiaſm miſtaken for ſeeing and feeling. 9. 10. 
Enthuſiaſm, how to be diſcovered. F. 11. En- 
thuſiaſim fails of evidence, that the propoſition is 
from Cod. F. 12. Firmneſs of perſuaſion, nt 
proof that any propoſition is from God. 9. 13. 
Light in the mind, what. F. 14. Revelation 
muſt be judged of by reaſon. F. 15, 16. Belief 
no proof of revelation. 


6. JN E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the 

ſearch of truth, ought in' the firſt place 
to prepare his mind with a love of it : for he that 
loves it not, will not take much pains to get it, 
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Ch. 19. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 315 
nor be much concerned when he miſſes it; There 
is no-body in the commonwealth of learning, who 
does not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth: and 
there is not a rational creature that would not 
take it amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And 
yet for all this, one may truly ſay, there are very 
few lovers of truth for truth's ſake, even amongſt 
thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they are ſo. 
How a man may know whether he be ſo in ear- 

neſt, is worth enquiry: and J think there is this 
one unerring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining 
any propoſition with greater aſſurance, than the 
proofs it is built upon will warrant, Whoever 
goes beyond this meaſure of aſſent, it is plain, re- 
ceives not truth in the love of it; loves not truth 
for truth's fake, but for ſome other bye end. For 
the evidence that any propoſition is true, (except 
ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying only in the proofs 
a man has of it, whatſoever degrees of aſſent he 
affords it beyond the degrees of that evidence, .it 
is plain all that ſurpluſage of aſſurance is owing to 


ſome other affection, and not to the love of truth: 


it being as impoſſible, that the love of truth 
ſhould carry my aſſent above the evidence, that 
there is to me, that it is true, as that the love of 
truth ſhould make me aſſent to any propoſition, 
for the ſake of that evidence, which it has not, 
that it is true; which is, in effect, to love it as a 
truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may 
not be true. In any truth that gets not poſſeſſi- 
on of our minds by the irreſiſtible light of ſelf- 
evidence, or by the force of demonſtration, the 
arguments that gain it aſſent, are the vouchers 
and gage of its probability to us; and we can re- 
ceive it for no other than ſuch as they deliver it to 
our underſtandings. Whatſoever credit or au- 
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thority we give to any propoſition more than it 
receives from the principles and proofs it ſupports 
itlelf upon, is owing to our inclinations that way, 
and is fo far a derogation from the love of truth, 
as ſuch : which, as it can receive no evidence from 
our paſſions or intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no tinc- 
ture from them. 


5 2. be aſſuming an authority of dictating 


to others, and a forwardneſs to preſcribe to their 


opinions, is a conſtant concomitant of this byaſs 
and corruption of our judgments: for how almoſt 
can it be otherwiſe, but that he ſhould be ready 
to impoſe on others belief, who has already 
impoſed on his own ? Who can reaſonably ex- 


pect arguments and conviction from him, in 


dealing with others, whole underſtanding is not 
accuſtomed to them in his dealing with himſelf? 
who does violence to his own faculties, tyrannizes 
over his own mind, and uſurps the-prerogative 


that belongs to truth alone, which is to command 


aſſent by only its own authority, i. e. by and in 
proportion to that evidence which it carries with it, 
9. 3. Upon this occaſion I ſhall take the liber - 


ty to conſider a third ground of aſſent, which, 


vith ſome men, has the ſame authority, and is 
as confidently relied on as either faith or reaſon : 
I mean enthuſiaſm ;, which, laying by reaſon, 
would ſet-up revelation without it. W hereby in 
effect it takes away both reaſon and revelation, 
and ſubſtitutes in the room of it the ungrounded 
fancies. of a man's own brain, and aſſumes them 
for a foundation both of opinion and conduct. 

$. 4. Reaſon is natural revelation, whereby the 


eternal Father of light, and Coma of all know- 


lege, communicates to mankind that portion of 
truth which he has laid within the reach of their 


CY 
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natural faculties. Revelation is natural reaſon en- 
larged by a new ſet of diſcoveries communicated by 


Gop immediately, Which reaſon vouches the truth 


of, by the teſtimony and proofs it gives, that they 


come from Gop. So that he that takes away rea- 
ſon, to make way for revelation, puts out the 


light of both, and does much what the ſame, as 


if he would perſuade a man to put out his eyes, 


the better to receive the remote HE of an invi- 
ſible ſtar by a teleſcope. 7 
b. 5. Immediate pbrelations being a much eaſter 
way for men to eſtabliſh their opinions, and re- 
late their conduct, than the tedious and not al- 
ways ſucceſsful labour of ſtrict reaſoning, itiis no 
wonder that ſome have been very apt to pretend 
to revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they 


are under the peculiar guidance of heaven in their 


actions and opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them 
which they cannot account for by the ordinary 
methods of knowlege, and principles of reaſon. 
Hence we ſee, that in all ages, men, in whom me- 
lancholy has mixed with devotion, or uthoſe con- 
ceit of themſelves has raĩſed them into an opinion 


of a greater familiarity with Gon, and a nearer 


admittance to his favour, than is afforded to o- 
thers, have often flattered themſelves with a per- 
ſuaſion of an immediate intercourſe with the Dei- 
ty, and frequent communications from the divine 
Spirit. Gop I own cannot be denied to be able 
to enlighten the underſtanding! by1a ray darted 
into the mind immediately from tlie fountain of 
light. This they underſtand he has promiſed to 
do, and who then has ſo good a title to expect it, 
2s thoſe Who are his peculiar people, choſen 0 
| 11 1 and depending on him ? - 

9. 6. Their minds . thus prepared; what- 
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ever groundleſs opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrong· 
ly upon their fancies, is an illumination from the 
ſpirit of Gop, and preſently of divitie authority: 
and whatſoever odd action they find in themſelves 
a ſtrong inclination to do, that impulſe is con- 
cluded to be a call or direction from heaven, and 
muſt be obeyed; it is a commiſſion from above, | lt 
and they cannot err in executing it. | a 
$.7. This I take to be properly 83 1 
which, though founded neither on reaſon nor di- un 
vine revelation, but riſing from the conceits of a { 
warmed or over-weening brain, works yet, where a 
it once gets footing, more powerfully on the per- 1 
ſuaſions and actions of men, than either of thoſe i 
two, or both together: men being moſt forward- I 
ly obedient to the impulſes they receive from them 
ſelves; and the whole man is ſure to act more vi- 
goroully, where the whole man is carried by na- | 
tural motion. For ſtrong conceit, like a new 
principle, carries all eafily with it, When got a- | 
bove common ſenſe, and freed from all reſtraint 
of reaſoh/ and check of reflection, it is heighten- 
ed into a divine authority, in concurrence with 
our on temper and inclination. 
$. 8. Though the odd opinions and extravagant 
ens enthuſiaſm has run men into, were enough 
to warn them againſt this wrong principle ſo apt 
to miſguideithem both in their belief and conduct; 
yet the love of ſomething extraordinary, the eaſe 
and glory it is to be inſpired, and be above the 
common and natural ways of knowlege, ſo flatters 
many mens lazineſs, ignorance, and vanity, that 
when once they are got into this way of immedi- 
ate reve ation, of illumination without ſearch, and 
of certainty without proof, and without examina- 
tion, it is a hard matter to get them out of it. 
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£ Reaſon is [loſt upon them; they are above it: 


they ſee the light infuſed into their underſtand- 
ings, and cannot be miſtaken; it is clear and vi- 


ſible there, like the light of bright ſun-ſhine; 


ſhews itſelf, and needs no other proof, but its 
own evidence; they feel the hand of Gop moy- 
ing them within, and the impulſes of the ſpirit, 
and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus 
they ſupport themſelves, and are ſure reaſon hath 
nothing to do with what they ſee and feel in them- 
ſelves; What they have a ſenſible experience of, 
admits no doubt, needs no probation. Would 


he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require to have 


it proved to him, that the light ſhines, and that 
he ſees; it? It is its on proof, and can have no 


other. When the Spirit brings light into our 


minds, it diſpels darkneſs. We ſee it, as we do 
that of the ſun at noon, and need not the twilight 
of reaſon to ſhew it us. This light from heaven 
is ſtrong, clear, and pure; carries its own demon- 
ration with it; and we may as rationally. take a 
glow. worm to aſſiſt us to diſcover the ſun, as to 
examine the celeſtial ray by our dim candle, rea- 
ſon. | 
$49. This is the way of talking of thele men : 
they are ſure, becauſe they are ſure; and their 
perſuaſions are right, only becauſe they are ſtrong 
in them. For, when what they ſay is ſtripped of 
the metaphor. of ſeeing and feeling, this is all it 
amounts to; and yet theſe ſimiles ſo impoſe on 
them, that they ſerve them for certainty in them- 
ſelves; and demonſtration to others. 
$. 10. But to examine a little ſoberly this in- 
ternal light, and this feeling on which they build 
ſo much. Theſe men have, they ſay, clear light, 
and they ſee: : they have an awakened ſenſe, and 
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they feel: this cannot, they are fure, be diſputed 
them. For, when a man ſays he ſees or he feels, 
no- body can deny it him that he does fo. But here 
let me aſk : this ſeeing, is it-the perceptionof the 
truth of the propoſition, or of this, that it is a re- 
velation from Gon ? This feeling, is it a percepti- 
on of an inclination or fancy todo ſomething, or of 
the Spirit of Gop moving that inclination? Theſe 
are two very different perceptions, and-muſt be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we would not impoſe up 

on ourſelves. I may perceive the truth of a — 1 
tion, and yet not perceive that it is an immediate 
revelation from Gop. I may perceive the truth of 
a propoſition in Euclid, without its being, or my 
perceiving it to be a revelation: nay, I may perceive 
I came not by this knowlege' in a natural way, 
and fo may conclude it revealed, without perceiv- 
ing that it is a revelation from God; becauſe 
there be ſpirits, which, without being divine] 

commiſhoned, may excite thoſe ideas in me, bal 
lay them in ſuch order before my mind, that 1 
may perceive their connexion. So that the know- 
lege of any propoſition coming into my mind, I 
know not how, is not a perception that it is from 
Gop. Much leſs is a ſtrong perſuaſion, that it 


is true, a perception that it is from God, or ſo 


much as true. But however it be called light and 
ſeeing, I ſuppoſe, it is at moſt but belief and aſſur- 
ance: and the propoſition taken for a revelation, 
is not ſuch as they know to be true, but take 
to be true. For where a propoſition is known 
to be true, revelation is needleſs : and it is hard to 
conceive how there can be a revelation to any. one 
of what he knows already. If therefore it be a 
propoſition which they are perſuaded, but do not 
know, to be true, whatever they may call it, it 
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is not ſeeing, but believing. For theſe are two 
ways, whereby truth comes into the mind, whol- 
ly diſtinct, ſo that one is not the other. What 
I ſee I know to be ſo by the evidence of the thing 
itſelf; what I believe, I take to be ſo upon the 
teſtimony of another : but this teſtimony I muſt 
know to be given, or elſe what ground have I of 
believing ? I muſt ſee that it is Gop that reveals 
this to me, or elſe I ſee nothing. The queſtion 
then here is, how do I know that God is the re- 
vealer of this to me; that this impreſſion Is made 
upon my mind by his holy Spirit, and that there- 
fore I ought to obey it? If I know not this, how 
great ſoever the aſſurance is, that I am poſleſſed 
with, it is groundleſs ; whatever light I pretend 
to, it is but enthuſiaſm. For whether the pro- 
poſition ſuppoſed to be revealed, be in itſelf evi- 
dently true, or viſibly probable, or by the natu- 
ral ways of knowlege uncertain, the propoſition 
that muſt be well-grounded, and manifeſted to be 
true, is this, that God is the revealer of it, and 
that what I take to be a revelation, is certainly put 
into my mind by him, and is not an illuſion, 
dropped in by ſome other ſpirit, or raiſed by my 
own fancy. For if I miſtake not, theſe men re- 
ceive it for true, becauſe they preſume Gop re- 
vealed it, Does it not then {tand them upon, to 
examine upon what grounds they preſume it to 
be a revelation from Gop ? Or elſe all their con- 
fidence is mere preſumption; and this light they 
are ſo dazled with, is nothing but an ignis faturs, 
that leads them continually round in this circle. 
It is a revelation, becauſe. they firmly believe it; 
and they believe it, becauſe it is a revelation. 

9. 11. In all that is of divine revelation, there 
is need of no other proof, but that it is an inſpi- 
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ration from Gop: for he can neither deceive, nor 
be deceived: But how ſhall it be known, that any 
propoſition in our minds, is a truth infuſed by 


Gop; a truth that is revealed to us by him, 


which he declares to us, and therefore we ought 


to believe? Here it is that enthuſiaſm fails of the 


evidence it pretends to. For men thus poſſeſſed, 


boaſt of a light whereby, they ſay, they are en- 
lightened, and brought into the knowlege of this 
or that truth. But if they know it to be a truth, 
they muſt know it to be fo either by its own ſelf- 
evidence to natural reaſon, or by the rational 
proofs that make it out to be ſo. If they ſee and 
know it to be a truth either of theſe two ways, 
they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a revelation. For 
they know it to be true by the ſame way that any 
other man naturally may know that it is ſo, with- 
out the help of revelation. For thus all the truths, 
of what kind ſoever, that men uninſpired are en- 
lightened with, came into their minds, and are 
eftabliſhed there. If they ſay they know it to 
be true, becauſe it is a revelation from Gop, the 
reaſon is good: but then it will be demanded, 


how they know it to be a revelatioh from Gop, 


If they fay by the light it brings with it, which 
ſhines bright in their minds, and they cannot re- 
fiſt. I beſeech them to conſider, whether this 
be any more than what we have taken notice of 
already, viz. that it is a revelation, becauſe they 
ſtrongly believe it to be true. For all the light the) 
{peak of is but a ſtrong, though ungrounded, per. 
ſuaſion of their own minds, that it is a truth. 
For rational grounds from proofs, that it is a truth, 
they muſt acknowlege to have none; for then it 
is not received as a revelation, but upon ordinar} 


grounds that other truths are received: and it 
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they believe it to be true, becauſe it is a revelati- 
on, and have no other reaſon for its being a reve- 
lation, but becauſe they are fully. perſuaded, 
without any other reaſon that it is true, they 
believe it to be a revelation only becauſe they 
ſtrongly believe it to be a revelation, which 
is a very unſafe ground to proceed on, either in 
our tenets or actions: and what readier way can 
there be to run ourſelves into the moſt extra- 
vagant errors and miſcarriages, than thus to ſet 
up fancy for our ſupreme and ſole guide, and to 
believe any propoſition to be true, any action to 
be right, only becauſe we believe it to be ſo; 
the ſtrength of our perſuaſions are no evidence at 
all of their own rectitude: crooked things may 
be as tiff and unflexible as ſtreight; and men may 
be as poſitive and peremptory in error as in truth, 
How come elſe the untractable zealots in different 
and oppoſite parties? For if the light, which e- 
very one thinks he has in his mind, which in this 
caſe is nothing but the ſtrength of his own per- 
ſuaſion, be an evidence that it is from Gop, con- 
trary opinions may have the ſame title to be in- 
ſpirations; and Gop will be not only the Father 
of lights, but of oppoſite and contradictory lights, 
leading men contrary ways; and contradictory 
propoſitions will be divine truths, if an unground- 
ed ſtrength of aſſurance be an evidence, that any 
propoſition is a divine revelation. 

q- 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt firm- 
neſs of perſuaſion is made the cauſe of believing, 
and confidence of being in the right, is made an 
argument of truth. St. Paul himſelf believed he 
did well, and that he had a call to it when he 
perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently 
thought in the wrong: but yet it was he, and 
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gi AN ESSAT ON Book IV. 
not they, who were miſtaken. Good men are 
men ſtill, liable to miſtakes, and are ſometimes 
warmly engaged in errors, Which they take for 
divine truths, ſhining in their minds with the 
cleareſt light. | 

$6.13. Light, true light in the mind is, or can 


be nothing elſe but the evidence of the truth of 


any propoſition; . and if it be not a ſelf-evident 
propoſition, all the light it has, or can have, is 
from the clearneſs and validity of thoſe proofs up- 
on which it is received. To talk of any other 
light in the underſtanding, is to put ourſelves in 
the dark, or in the power of the prince of dark- 
neſs, and by our own conſent, to give ourſelves 
up to deluſion, to believe a lye: for if — 
of perſuaſion be the light which muſt guide us, I 
aſk, how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the de. 
luſions of Satan, and the inf; pirations of the Holy 
Ghoſt? He can transform himſelf into an angel 
of light. And they who are led by this ſon of 
the morning, are as fully ſatisfied of the illumi- 
nation, i. e. are as ſtrongly perſuaded that they 
are enlightened by the Spirit of Go p, as any one 
who is ſo: they acquieſce and rejoice in it, are 
acted by it; and no- body can be more ſure, nor 
more in the right, (if their on Wong belief may 
be judge) than they. 

$. 14. He therefore that will not give himſelf 
up to all the extravagancies of deluſton and error, 
muſt bring this guide of his light within to the 
trial. God, when he makes the prophet, does 
not unmake the man: he leaves all his faculties 
in their natural ſtate, to enable him to judge of 


his inſpirations, whether they be of divine origi- 


nal or no. When he illuminates the mind with 
ſupernatural light, he does not extinguiſh that 
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which is natural, If he would have us aſſent to 


the truth of any propoſition, he either evidences 


that truth by the uſual method of natural reaſon, 


or elſe makes it known to be a truth, which he 


would have us aſſent to, by his authority, and 


convinces us that it is from him, by ſome marks 


which reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon 
muſt be our laſt judge and guide in every thing. 
I do not mean, that we muſt conſult reaſon, and 
examine whether a propoſition revealed from Gop 
can be made out by natural principles; and it it 
cannot, that then we may reject it: but conſult 
it we muſt, and by it examine whether it be a re- 
relation from Gop or no: and if reaſon finds it 
to be revealed from Gop, reaſon then declares 
for it, as much as for any other truth, and makes 
it one of her dictates. Every conceit that through - 
ly warms our fancies, muſt paſs for an inſpirati- 


on, if there be nothing but the ſtrength of our 


perſuaſions, whereby to judge of our perſuaſions. 
If reaſon muſt not examine their truth by ſomething 
extrinſical to the perſuaſions themſelves, inſpira- 
tions and deluſions, truth and falſhood, will have 


the ſame meaſure, and will not be poſſible to be 
diſtinguiſhed. 


. 15. If this internal light, or any —_— 
which under that title we take for inſpired, be con- 


formable to the principles of reaſon, or to the 


word of Gop, which is atteſted revelation, reaſon 
warrants it, and we may ſafely receive it for true, 


and be guided by it in our belief and actions: if 
it receive no teſtimony. nor evidence from either 
of theſe rules, we cannot take it for a revelation, 


or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other 


mark that it is a revelation, beſides our believing 


that it is ſo. Thus we ſee the holy men of old, 
Vol. III. 2 
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who had revelations from Gop, had ſomething 
elſe beſides that internal light of aſſurance in their 


own minds, to teſtify to them that it was from 


Gop. They were not left to their own perſuaſi - 
ons alone, that thoſe perſuaſions were from Gop, 
but had outward ſigns to convince them of the 
author of thoſe revelations. And when they were 
to convince others, they had a power given them 
to juſtify _the truth of their commiſſion from hea- 
ven; and by viſible ſigns to aſſert the divine au- 
thority of a meſſage they were ſent with. Moſes 
ſa the buſh burn without being conſumed, and 
heard a voice out of it. This was ſomething be- 
ſides finding an impulſe upon his mind to go to 
Pharaoh, that he might bring his brethren out of 
Egypt; and yet he thought not this enough to 


authorize him to go with that meſſage, till Gop, 


by another miracle of his rod turned into a ſer- 
pent, had aſſured him of a power to teſtify his 
miſſion by the ſame miracle repeated before them 
whom he was ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an an- 
gel to deliver Iſrael from the Midianites, and yet 
he deſired a ſign to convince him, that this com- 
miſſion was from Gop. Theſe, and ſeveral the 
like inſtances to be found among the prophets of 
old, are enough to ſhew, that they thought not 
an inward ſeeing or perſuaſion of their own minds, 
without any other proof, a ſufficient evidence 
that it was from Gop, though the ſcripture does 


not every where mention their demanding or hav- 


ing ſuch proofs. 
F. 16. In what I have ſaid, I am far from de- 


nying that Gop can, or doth ſometimes enlight- 


en mens minds in the apprehending of certain 


truths, or excite them to good actions, by the 


immediate influence and aſſiſtance of the holy Spi- 
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F = : 
a rit, without any extraordinary ſigns accompany- 
ing it. But in ſuch caſes too we have reaſon and 
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: the ſcripture, unerring rules to know whether it 

be from Gop or no. Where the truth embraced is 

. conſonant to the revelation in the written word 

: of God, or the action conformable to the dictates 4 
of right reaſon, or holy writ, we may be aſſured | 4 
that we run no riſk in entertaining it as ſuch; mn 
| becauſe though perhaps it be not an immediate Rn 
| revelation from Gop, extraordinarily operating 1 


on our minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by 
that revelation which he has given us of truth. 
But it is not the ſtrength of our private perſuaſi- 
on within ourſelves, that can warrant it to be a 
light or motion from heaven; nothing can do that, 
but the written word of Gop without us, or that 
ſtandard of reaſon which is common to us with 
all men. Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſs for 
any opinion or action, we may receive it as of di- 
vine authority; but it is not the ſtrength of our 
own perſuaſions which can by itſelf give it that 
ſtamp. The bent of our own minds may favour 
it as much as we pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a 
fondling of our own, but will by no means prove 
it to be an offspring of heaven, and of divine 
original. | 
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CHAP. XX. 


» 


Of wronG AssENT, or ERROR. 


F. 1. Cauſes Ferrer. F. 2. Firſt, Want of proofs. 
F. 3. Obj. What ſball become of thoſe who want 
them, anſwered. $.4. People hindered from en- 


quiry. F. 5. Secondly, Want of ſkill to uſe them, 


$. 6. Thirdly, Want of will to uſe them. F. 7. 
Feurthly, Wrong meaſures of probability ; where- 
of F. 8—10. Fit, Doubtful propoſitions taken 
for principles. F.11. Secondly, Received hypo- 
theſes. F. 12. Thirdly, Predominant paſſions, 


F. 13. The means of evading probabilities : Firſt, 
Sußpeſed fallacy. F. 14. Secondly, Suppoſed ar- 


guments for the contrary. F. 15. What þroba- 

- oulities determine the aſſent. F. 16. Where it is 

in our power to ſuſpend it. F. 17. Feurthly, 

Autherity. $.18. Men not in fo ey errors 
as is magined. 


. 
viſible certain truth, ERROR is not a 
fault of our knowlege, but a miſtake of our judg- 
ment, giving aſſent to that which is not true. 
But if aſſent be grounded on likelihood, if the 
proper object and motive of our aſſent be proba- 
bility, and that probability conſiſts in what is laid 
down in the foregoing chapters, it will be de- 
manded, how men come to give their aſſents con- 
trary to probability. For there 1s nothing more 
common than contrariety of opinions; nothing 
more obvious, than that one man wholly diſbe- 
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lie ves what another only doubts of, and a third 
ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. The 
reaſons whereof, though they may be very vari- 
ous, yet, I ſuppoſe, may all be reduced to theſe 
four; | tas: 

1. Want of proofs, 

2. Want of ability to vie them, 

3. Want of will to uſe them, 

4. Wrong meaſures of probability. 
$. 2. Firft, By want of progs, I do not mean only 

the want of thoſe proofs which are no whereextant, 
and ſo are no where to be had; but the want even of 
thoſe proofs, which are in being, or might be produc- 
ed. And thus men want proofs, who have not the 
convenience or opportunity to make experiments 
and obſervations themſel ves, tending to the proof of 
any propoſition; nor likewiſe the convenience to 
enquire into, and collect the teſtimonies of others: 


and in this ſtate are the greateſt part of mankind, 


who are given up to labour, and enſlaved to the 
neceſſity, of their mean condition, whoſe lives are 
worn out only in the proviſions for living. Theſe 
mens opportunity of knowlege and enquiry, are 
commonly as narrow as their fortunes, and their 
underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when all 
their whole time and pains is laid out to ſtill the 
croaking of their own bellies, or the cries of their 
children. It is not to be expected, that a man who 
drudges on, all his life, in a laborious trade, 
ſhould be more knowing in the variety of things 
done in the world, than a pack-horſe who is driven 
> conſtantly forwards and backwards in a narrow 
lane, and dirty road, only to market, ſhould be 
killed in the geography of the country. Nor is 
it at all more poſlible, that he who wants leiſure, 
books, and languages, and the opportunity of 
| EE 3 
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converſing with variety of men; ſhould be in a 
condition to collect thoſe teſtimonies and obſer- 
vations which are in being, and are neceſſary to 


make out many, nay, molt of the propoſitions, 
that in the ſocieties of men, are judged of the 


greateſt moment; or to find out grounds of al- 
ſurance ſo great, as the belief of the points he 
would build on them, is thought neceſſary. So 
that a great part of mankind are, by the natural 
and unalterable ftate of things in this world, and 
the conſtitution of human affairs, unavoidably 
given over to invincible ignorance of thoſe proofs 
on which others build, and which are neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh thoſe opinions; the greateft part of 
men, having much to do to get the means of liv- 
ing, are not in a condition to look after thoſe of 
learned and laborious enquiries. 
$. 3. What ſhall we ſay then? Are the greateſt 
part of mankind, by the neceſſity of their con- 
dition, ſubjected to unavoidable ignorance in 
thoſe things which are of greateſt importance 


to them? (for of thoſe it is obvious to en- 


quire.) Have the bulk of mankind no other guide, 
but accident and blind chance, to conduct them 
to their happineſs or miſery ? Are the current o- 
pinions, and licenſed guides of every country, ſuf- 
ficient evidence and ſecurity to every man, to ven- 
ture his greateſt concernments on; nay, his ever- 
laſting happineſs or miſery ? Or can thoſe be the 
certain and infallible oracles and ſtandards of 
truth, which teach one thing in Chriſtendom, 
and another in Turkey? Or, ſhall a poor coun- 
tryman be eternally happy, for having the chance 
to be born in Italy; or a day-labourer be un- 
avoidably loſt, becauſe he had the ill luck to 
be born in England? How ready ſome men 
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may be to ſay ſome of theſe things, I will not 
here examine; but this I am ſure, that men muſt 
allow one or other of theſe to be true, (let them 
chuſe which they pleaſe) or elſe grant, that Gop 
has furniſhed men with faculties ſufficient to di- 
rect them in the way they ſhould take, if they will 
but ſeriouſly employ them that way, when their 
ordinary vocations allow them the leiſure. No 
man 1s ſo wholly taken up with the attendance on 
the means of living, as to have no ſpare time at 
all to think of his ſoul, and inform himſelf in mat- 
ters of religion. Were men as intent upon this, 
as they are on things of lower concernment, there 
are none ſo enſlaved to the neceſſities of life, who 
might not find many vacancies that might be huf- 
banded to this advantage of their knowlege. 
S. 4. Beſides thoſe whoſe improvements and in- 
formations are ſtraitened by the narrowneſs of their 
fortunes, there are others, whoſe largeneſs of for- 
tune would plentifully enongh ſupply books, and 
other requiſites for clearing of doubts, and diſco- 
vering of truth; but they are cooped in cloſe by 
the laws of their countries, and the ſtrict guards 
of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, 
leſt, knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs. 
in them. Theſe are as far, nay, farther from the 
liberty and opportunities of a fair enquiry, than- 
| thoſe poor and wretched labourers we before {poke 
of; and, however they may ſeem high and great, 
are confined to narrowneſs of thought, and en- 
| Aflaved in that which ſhonld be the freeſt part of 
man, their underſtandings. This is generally 
the caſe of all thoſe who live in places where care 
is taken to propagate truth without knowlege, 
where men are forced, at a venture, to be of the 
religion of the country, and muſt therefore Wal- 
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low down opinions, as filly people do empirics 


pills, without knowing what they are made of, 
or how they will work, and have nothing to do, 
but believe that they will do the cure; but in this 
are much more miſerable than they, in that they 
are not at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what per- 
haps they had rather let alone, or to chuſe the 
phyſician to whoſe conduct they would truſt 
themſelves. 88 5 

Fg. 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want ſkill to uſe 
thoſe evidences they have of probabilities, who 
cannot carry a train of conſequences in their heads, 
nor weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary 

fs and teſtimonies, making every circumſtance 
its due allowance, may be eaſily mifled to aſſent 


to poſitions that are not propable. There are ſome. 


men of one, ſome but of two ſyllogiſms, and no 
more; and others that can but advance one ſtep 
farther. Theſe cannot always diſcern that ſide 
on which the ſtrongeſt proofs lie, cannot con- 
ſtantly follow that which in itſelf is the more pro- 
bable opinion. Now that there is ſuch a difference 
between men, in reſpect of their underſtandings, 
I think no-body, who has had any converſation 
with his neighbours, will queſtion, though he ne- 
ver was at Weſtminſter-hall, or the Exchange, on 
the one hand; nor at Alms-houſes,' or Bedlam, 


on the other: which great difference in mens in- 


tellectuals, whether it riſes from any defect in the 


organs of the body, particularly adapted to think- 


ing; or in the dulneſs or untractableneſs of thoſe 
faculties, for want of uſe; or, as ſome think, in 
the natural differences of mens ſouls themſelves ; 
or ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not 
here to examine : only this is evident, that there 
is a difference of degrees in men's underſtandings, 
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apprehenſions, and reaſonings, to ſo great a lati- 


tude, that one may, without doing injury to man- 
kind, affirm, that there is a greater diſtance be- 
tween ſome men, and others, in this reſpect, 


than between ſome men, and ſome beaſts. But 


how this comes about, is a ſpeculation, though 
of great conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our 
preſent purpoſe. | 
$. 6. Thirdly, There are another ſort of people 
that want proofs, not becauſe they are out of 


their reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them; 


who, though they have riches and leiſure enough, 
and want neither parts nor other helps, are 
yet never the better for them. Their hot pur- 
ſuit of pleaſure, or conſtant drudgery in buſineſs, 
engages ſome mens thoughts elſewhere ; lazineſs 
and ofcitancy in general, or a particular averſion 
for books, ſtudy and meditation, keep others 
from any ſerious thoughts at all; and ſome out 
of fear, that an impartial enquiry would not fa- 
vour thoſe opinions which beſt ſuit their preju- 
dices, lives, and deſigns, content themſelves with- 
out examination, to take upon truſt, what they 
find convenient, and in faſhion. Thus moſt men, 
even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their 
lives without an acquaintance with, much leſs a 
rational aſſent to probabilities they are concerned 
to know, though they lie ſo much within their 
view, that to be convinced of them they need but 
turn their eyes that way. But we know ſome 
men will not read a letter, which is ſuppoſed to 
bring ill news; and many men forbear to caſt up 
their accounts, or ſo much as think upon their 
affairs are in no very good poſture. How men, 


2 whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them leiſure to im- 
2 Prove their underſtandings, can ſatisfy themſelves 
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with a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell; but me- 
thinks they have a low opinion of their ſouls, who 
lay out all their incomes in proviſions for the bo. 
dy, and employ none of it to procure the means 
and helps of knowlege ; who take great care to 
appear always in a neat and ſplendid out- ſide, and 
would think themſelves miſerable in coarſe cloaths, 
or a patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their 
minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald livery of 
coarſe patches, and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch as it 
has pleaſed chance, or their country taylor, (I 


mean the common opinion of thoſe' they have con- 


verſed with) to clothe them in, I will not here 
mention how unreaſonable this is for men that e- 
ver think cf a future ſtate, and their concernment 
in it, which no rational man can avoid to do 


ſometimes; nor ſhall I take notice what a ſhame 


and confuſion it is, to the greateſt contemners of 
knowlege, to be found ignorant in things they are 
concerned to know. But this, at leaſt, is worth 


the conſideration of thoſe who call themſelves 


gentlemen, that however they may think credit, 
reſpect, power, and authority the concomitants 
of their birth and fortune, yet they will find all 


theſe ſtill carried away from them by men of low- 


er condition, who ſurpaſs them in knowlege. 
They who are blind will always be led by thoſe 
that ſee, of elſe fall into the ditch : and he is cer- 
tainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who 
is ſo in his underſtanding. . In the foregoing in- 


ſtances, ſome of the cauſes have been ſhewn of 


wrong aſſent, and how it comes to paſs, that pro- 
balbe doctrines are not always received with an 
aſſent proportionable to the reaſons which are to 
be had for their probability: but hitherto we have 
conſidered only ſuch. probabilities, whoſe proofs 
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do exiſt, but do not appear to him that embraces 


the error. 
$. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt fort, 

who, even where the real probabilities appear, 

and are plainly laid before them, do not admit of 
the conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt reaſons, 
but do either insxav, ſuſpend their aſſent, or give 
it to the lefs probable opinion. And to this dan- 

ger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong I 

meafures of probability, whieh are, 

1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves cer- 
tain and evident, but doubtful and alle, 
taken up for principles, 

2. Received hypotheſes. | 
. Predominant alen or mee | 

4. Authority. _ | 

9.8. Fir, The firſt and firmeſt ab br pro- 

bability, is the conformity any thing has to our 

own knowlege; eſpecially that part of our know - 
lege which we have embraced, and continue to 
look on as principles. Theſe have ſo great an in- 
fluence upon our opinions, that it is uſually 
them we judge of truth, and meaſure probability 


| to that degree, that what is inconſiſtent with our 


principles, is fo far from paſſing for probable with 

us, that it will not be allowed poſſible. The re- 
verence born to theſe principles, is ſo great, and 
their authority ſo paramount to all other, that the 
teſtimony not only of other men, but the evi- 
dence of our own ſenſes are often rejected, when 
they offer to vouch any thing contrary to theſe 
eſtabliſhed rules. How much the doctrine of in- 
nate principles, and that principles are not to be 
proved or queſtioned, has contributed to this, I 
will not here examine, This I readily grant, 
that one truth cannot contradi&t another; but 
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withal, I take leave alſo to ſay, that every one 
ought very carefully to beware what he admits for 
a principle, to examine it ſtrictly, and ſee whether 
he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by its 
'own evidence, or whether he does only with aſſu⸗ 
rance believe it to be ſo, upon the authority of 
others: for he hath a ſtrong byaſs put into his un- 
derſtanding, which will unavoidably miſguide his 
aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong principles, and 
has blindly given himſelf up to the authority of 
any opinion in itſelf not evidently true. 

9. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than 
that children ſhould receive into their minds pro- 
poſitions (eſpecially about matters of religion) from 
their parents, nurſes, or thoſe about them; which 
being inſinuated into their unwary, as well as un- 
biaſſed underſtandings, and faſtened by degrees, 
are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) revitted 
there, by long cuſtom and education, beyond all 
poſſibility of being pulled out again. For men, 
When they are grown up, reflecting upon their 
opinions, and finding thoſe of this fort to be as 
ancient in their minds as their very memories, uot 
having obſerved their early inſinuation, nor by 
what means they got them, they are apt to reve- 
rence them as ſacred things, and not to ſuffer them 
to be prophaned,. touched or queſtioned : they 
look on them as the Urim and Thummim ſet up 
in their minds immediately by Gop himſelf, to be 
the great and unerring deciders of truth and fall- 
hood, and the judges to which they are to appeal 
in all manner of controverſies. 

. 10. This opinion of his principles (let them be 
what they will) being once eſtabliſhed in any one's 
mind, it is eaſy to be imagined, what reception 
any propoſition ſhall find, how clearly ſoever pro- 
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ed, that. {hall invalidate their authority, or at all 
thwart with theſe internal oracles : whereas, the 


grofleſt abſurdities, and improbabilities, ; being but 


1 to ſuck principles, go down glibly, and 


are eaſily digeſted. The great obſtinacy that 1s 


to be f in men firmly believing quite contra- 


ry opinions, though many times equally abſurd in 
the various religions, of manking, are as evident a 


proof, as they are an unavoidable conſequence of 


This way of reaſoning, from received traditional 


principles, So, that men will diſbelieve their own 


eyes, renounge the evidence of their ſenſes, and 


give their own experience the lye, rather than ad- 


mit of any thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred te- 


nets. Take an intelligent Romaniſt, that from 
the very firſt, dawning of any notions in his un- 


derſtanding, bath had this principle conſtantly in- 
culcated, viz. that he; muff believe as the church 
(6, e. thoſe of his communion). believes, or that the 
Pope is infallible; and this, be never ſo much as 
heard queſtioned, till at forty or fifty years old he 
met with. one of other principles; how is he pre- 
pared eaſily. to ſwallow, not only againſt ail pro- 


bability, but even the clear evidence of his ſcales, 


the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation? This principle 
has ſuch an inſluence on his mind, that he will 
believe that to be eſh, which he Ft to be bread. 


And what Way will you take to convince a man 


of any improbable opinion he holds, Who, with 
{ome philoſophers; hath laid down this as a foun- 
dation of reaſoning; that he muſt believe his rea- 


ſon (for ſo men improperly call arguments drawn 


from their principles), againſt his ſenſes? Let an 

Enthufiaſt be principled that he or his teacher is in- 

ſpired, and acted by an immediate communication 

of the divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the exi- 
VoL. II. Fr 
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dence of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. Who- 
ever therefore have imbibed wrong principles, 
are not, in things inconfiſtent with theſe princi- 
ples, to be moved by the moſt apparent and con- 
vincing probabilities, till they are ſo candid and 
ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perfuaded to 
examine even thoſe very principles, which many 
never ſuffer themſelves to do. N 

$. 11. Secondly, Next to theſe, are men Whole 
underſtandings are caſt into a mold, and faſhioned 
juſt to the lize of a received hypotheſis. The 
difference between theſe and the former, is, that 
they will admit of matter of fact, and agree with 
diſſenters in that; but differ only i in aſſigning of 
reaſons, and explaining the manner of operation, 
- Theſe are not at that open defiance with their 
ſenſes, with the former; they can indure to heark- 
en to their information a little more patiently ; 
but will by no means admit of their reports in the 
explanation of things; nor be ' prevailed on by 
probabilities, which would convince' them, that 
things are not brought about juſt after the ſame 
manner that they have decreed within | themſelves 
that they are. Would it not be an inſufferable 
thing, for a learned profeſſor, and that Which 
his ſcarlet would bluſh at, to have his authority 
of forty years ſtanding, wrought out of hard rock 


Greek and Latin, with no ſmall expence of time, 
and candle, and e by general tradition, 


and a reverend beard, in an inſtant over- turned 
by an upſtart noveliſt ? '' Can any one expect 
that he ſhould be made to confeſs, that what he 
taught his ſcholars thirty years ago,” was all error 
and miſtake ; and that he fold them hard words 
and ignorance ata very dear rate ? What probabi- 
ities, 7 fay, are Tofficient to prevail in ſuch a cafe? 
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and who ever by the moſt; cogent arguments will 
be prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf. at once of all 


his old opinions, and pretences to knowlege and 


learning, which with hard ſtudy, he hath all his 


time been labouring for; and turn himſelf out 


ſtark naked in queſt a- freſn of new notions ? all 
the arguments can be uſed, will be as little able to 
prevail, as the wind did with the traveller, to 
part with his cloak, which he held only the faſ- 
ter. To this of wrong hypotheſis, may be reduc- 
ed the errors, that may be occaſioned by a true 
hypotheſis, or right principles, but not rightly 
underſtood. There is nothing more familiar 
than this. The inſtances of men contending for 
different opinions, which they all derive from the 
infallible truth of the ſcripture, are an undeniable 


proof of it. All that call themſelves Chriſtians, 


allow: the text that ſays, weTaca7rs, to carry in it 
the obligation to a very weighty duty. But yet 
however erroneous will one of their practices be, 
who underſtanding nothing but the French, take 
this rule with one tranſlation to be repentez vous, 
repent: or with the other faiziez penitence, do pe- 
nance, b a YES 1 

$. 1 2. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs mens 
appetites, and prevailing paſſions, run the ſame 
fate. Let never ſo much probability hang on one 


ſide of a covetous man's reaſoning, and money 


on the other, it is eaſy to foreſee which Will 
outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud-walls, re- 
ſiſt the ſtrongeſt batteries; and though, perhaps. 
ſometimes the force of a clear argument may make 
ſome impreſſion, yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, 
keep out the enemy, truth, that would captivate 
or diſturb them. Tell a man, paſſionately in love, 
that he is jilted ; have: a ſcore of witneſſes of 
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the falſhood of his miſtreſs, it is ten to one but 


three kind words of hers ſhall invalidate all their 
teſtimonies. Prod vclumus, facile credimus ; what 


ſuits our-wiſbes, is forwardly believed, is, I ſu ppoſe, 


what every one hath more than once ex periment- 
ed; and though men cannot always openly gain- ſay 
or reſiſt the force of manifeſt probabilities, that 
make againſt them, yet yield they not to the ar- 
gument; not but that it is the nature of the un- 
der ſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more pro- 
bable ſide, but yet a man hath a power to ſuſpend 
and reſtrain its inquijies, and not permit a full 
and ſatisfactory examination, as far as the matter 
in queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be 
made. Until that be done, there will be always 
theſe two ways left of omg the molt * 
probabilities. 

8. 13. Fit, T hat the arguments being (as 
for the moſt part they are) brought in words, 
there may be a fallacy latent in them; and the 
contequences being, perhaps, many in train, they 


may be ſome of them incoherent. There are 


very few diſcourſes fo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent, 
to which moſt men may not, with ſatisfaction e- 
nough to themſelves; raiſe this doubt; and from 
whoſe conviction they may not, without reproach 
of diſtagenuity.or unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves 
free with the old reply, Non perſuadebis, etiamſi 
Ferſuaſeris 3 though 1 cannot ae 7 will nor 
Yield. 

6. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt probabilities! may be 
evaded; and the aſſent withheld: upon this ſug- 
geſtion, that I know not yet all that may be gad 
on the contrary ſide. And therefore, though [ 
be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould yield, not 
knowing what forces there are in reſerve behind, 
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This is a: rEtuge againſt conviction, ſo open and 


ſo wide that it is hard to determine, when a man 
is quite qut of the verge of it. 

$. 15. But yet there is ſome end of it, and a 
man having carefully enquired into all the grounds 
of probability and unlikelineſs, done his utmeſk 


to inform himſelf in all particulars fairly, and caſt 


up the ſum total on both ſides, may in moſt caſes 
come to a knowlege, upon the whole matter, on 
which ſide the probability reſts; wherein ſome 
proofs in matter of reaſon, being ſuppoſitions up- 
on univerſal experience, are ſo cogent and clean, 


and ſome teſtimonies in matter of fact ſo univer- 


ſal, that he cannot refuſe his aſſent. 80 that, I 
think, we may conclude, that in propofitions, 


where though the proofs in view are of moſt mo- 


ment, yet there are ſufficient grounds to ſuſpect, 
that there is either fallacy in words, or certain 
proofs, as conſiderable, to be produced on the 
contrary ſide, there aſſent, ſuſpenſe, or diſſent, 
are often voluntary actions: but where the proofs 
are ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is 
not ſufficient ground to ſuſpect that there is either 


fallacy of words, (Which ſober and ſerious conſi- 


deration may diſcover) nor equally valid proofs 
yet undiſcovered latent on the other ſide, (which 
alſo the nature of the thing, may, in ſome caſes, 
make plain to a conſiderate: man) there, [I-think, 


a man, Who has weighed them, ean ſcarce refuſe 


his aſſent to the ſide on which the greater proba- 
bility appears. Whether it be probable, that a 
promiſcuous jumble of printing letters ſhould of- 


ten fall into a method and order, which ſhould: 


ſtamp on paper a coherent diſcourſe; or that a 
blind fortuitous concourſe. of atoms, not guided 
by an underſtanding agent, ſhould frequent iy con- 
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ſtitute the bodies of any ſpecies of animals: in theſe 
and the like caſes, I think, — 2 —— 
them, can be one jot at a ſtand, which ſide to 
take, nor at all waver in his aſſent. Laſiy, When 
there can be no ſuppoſition, (the thing in its own 
nature indifferent, and wholly depending upon the 
teſtimony of witneſſes) that there is as fair teſti- 
mony againſt, as for the matter of fact atteſted; 
which by enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether 
there was 1700 years agone ſuch a man at Rome 
as Julius Cægʒar: in all ſuch caſes, I ſay, I think 
it is not in any rational man's power to refuſe his 
aſſent; but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes 
with ſuch probabilities. In other leſs clear cafes, 1 
think it is in a man's power to ſuſpend his aſſent; 
and perhaps, content himſelf with the proofs he 
has, if they favour the opinion that ſuits with his 
inclination or intereſt, and ſo ſtop from farther 
ſearch. But that a man ſhould afford his aſſent 
to that ſide, on which the leſs probability appears 
to him, ſeems to me utterly impracticable, and as 
impoſſible, as it is to believe the ſame thing pro- 
bable and improbable at the ſame time. 

F. 16. As knowiege is no more arbitrary than 
perception; ſo, I think, aſſent is no more in our 
power than knowlege. When the agreement of 
any two ideas appears to our minds, whether im- 
mediately, or by the aſſiſtance of reaſon, I can no 
more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowin ng 
it, than I can avoid ſeeing thoſe objects which 
turn my eyes to, and look on in day-light: and 
what, upon full examination, I find the moſt 
probable, I cannot deny my aſſent to. But though 
we cannot hinder our knowlege, where the agree- 
ment is once perceived; nor our aſſent, where the 
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ration of all the meaſures of it; yet we can hin- 
der both knowiege and aſſent, by ſtopping our 
enquiry, and not employing our faculties in the 
ſearch of any truth. If it were not ſo, ignorance, 
error, or infidelity, could not in any caſe be a 
fault. Thus, in ſome caſes, we can prevent or 
ſuſpend our aſſent: but can a man, verſed in mo- 
dern or antient hiſtory, doubt whether there be 
ſuch a place as Rome, or whether there was ſuch 
a man as Julius Cæſar? Indeed there are milli- 
ons of truths, that a man is not, or may not 
think himfelf concerned to know, as whether our 
king Richard the third was crook- backed, or no; 
or whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician, or 
a magician. In theſe and ſuch like cafes, where 
the aſſent, one way or other, is of no importance 
to the intereſt of any one, no action, no concern- 
ment of his following, or depending thereon, there 
it is not ſtrange that the mind ſhould give itſelf 
up to the common opinion, or render itſelf to the 
firſt comer. Theſe, and the like opinions, are of 
ſo little weight and moment, that, like motes in 
the ſun, their tendencies are very rarely taken no- 
tice of. They are there, as it were, by chance, and 
the mind lets them float at liberty. But where the 
mind judges that the propoſition has concernment 

in it; where the aſſent or not aſſenting is thought 
to draw conſequences of moment after it, and good 
or evil to depend on chuſing or refuſing the right 
ſide, and the mind ſets itſelf ſeriouſly to enquiĩre, 
and examine the probability; there, I think, it 
is not in our choice to take which ſide we pleaſe, 
if manifeſt odds appear on either. The greater 
probability, I think, in that caſe, will determine 
the aſſent; and a man can no more avoid afſent- 
mg, or taking it to be true, where he perceires 
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344 AN ESSAT ON Bock IV, 
the greater probability, than he can avoid know- 


ing it to be true; where: he perceives the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of any two ideas. 6 

If this be 10, the foundation of error will lie in 
wrong meaſures of probability; as the foundati- 
on of vice in wrong meaſures of 

$. 17. Fourthly, The fourth and laſi wrong 
meaſure of probability I ſhall take notice of, and 
which keeps in ignorance or error more people 
than all the other together, is that which I have 
mentioned in the foregoing chapter, I mean, the 
giving up our aſſent to the common received-opi- 
nions, either of our friends or party, neighbour- 
hood or country. How many men have no other 
ground for their tenets, than the ſuppoſed ho- 
neſty or learning, or number of thoſe of the ſame 
profeſſion ? As if honeſt or 'bookift men could 
not err; or truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the 
yote of the multitude; yet this, with moſt men, 
ſerves the turn. The tenet has had the atteſta- 


tion of reverend antiquity; it comes to me with 


the paſſport of former ages, and therefore I am 
ſecure in the reception I gave it; other men have 
been, and are of the fame opinion, (for that is all 
is ſaid) and therefore it is reaſonable for me to em- 
brace it. 


by ſuch meaſures. All men are liable to error, 
and moſt men are, in many points, by paſſion or 


intereſt, under temptation to it. If we could but 


ſee the fecret motives that influenced the men of 
name and learning in the world, and the leaders 
of parties, we ſhould not always find, that it was 
the embracing of truth for its own ſake, that 
made them eſpouſe the doctrines they owned 
and maintained. This at leaf? is certain, there is 


A man may more juſtifiably throw up 
croſs and pile for his opinions, than take them up 
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not an opinion ſo abſurd, which a man may not 
receive upon this ground. There is no error to 
be named; which has not had its profeſſors; and 
4 man ſhall never want crooked paths to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, whete- 
ever he has the footſteps of others to follow. 
6. 18. But notwithſtanding the great noiſe is 


made in the world about errors and opinions, 1 


muſt do mankind that right, as to ſay, there are 
not ſo many men in errors, and wrong opinions, 
as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not that I think they 
embrace the truth; but indeed becauſe concern- 
ing thoſe doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, 
they have no thought, no opinion at all. For if 
any one ſhould a little catechize the greateſt part 
of the partizans of moſt of the ſects in the world, 
he would not find; concerning thoſe matters they 


are ſo zealous for, that they have any opinions 


of their own : much leſs would he have reaſon to 
think, that they took them upon the examination 


of arguments, and appearance of probability, 


They are reſolved to ſtick to a party that educati- 
on or intereſt has engaged them in; and there, 
like the common ſoldiers of an army, ſhew their 
courage and warmth'as their leaders direct, with- 
out ever examining, or ſo much as knowing the 


cauſe they contend for. If a man's life ſhews 


that he has no ſerious regard for religion; for 
what reaſon ſnould we think, that he beats his 
head about the opinions of his church, and troubles 
himſelf to examine the grounds of this or that 


_ doctrine ? It is enough for him to obey his lead · 


ers, to have his hand and his tongue ready for 


the ſupport of the common cauſe, and thereby 


approve himſelf to thoſe who can give him credit, 
preterment or protection in that ſociety. Thus 
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men become profeſſors of, and combatants for 
thoſe opinions, they were never convinced of, 
nor proſelytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as 
floating in their heads; and though one cannot 
fay there are fewer im probable or erroneous opi- 
nions in the world than there are, yet this is cer- 
tain, there are fewer that actually aſſent to them, 


and miſtake them for truths, than is imagined. 
CHAP. N 
Of the Diviston 9/46 BCIRACET, 


ak 


C. 1. Three ſorts. 8 §. 2. Firſt, Phyſica. 92 * 
Secondly, Practica. 5 Thirdly,” Tuum rin, 


§. 5. This is the Jt ifon . the Hecks of 


knowlege. 


$.1. A LL that can fall within the compaſs 
of human underſtanding, being either, 
1. The nature of things, as they are in them- 
ſelves, their relations, and their manner of ope- 
ration: or, 2. That which man himſelf ought 
to do, as a rational and voluntary agent, for the 
attainment of any end, eſpecially happineſs: or, 
3. The ways and means whereby the knowlege 
of both the one and the other of theſe are attain- 
ed and communicated : I think, ſcience may be 
divided properly into theſe three ſorts. 
$. 2. Firft, The knowlege of things, as they 
are in their own proper beings, their conſtituti- 
ons, properties, and operations, whereby I mean 
not only matter and body, but ſpirits alſo, which 


2 
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have their proper natures, conſtitutions, and 'ope- 


rations, as well as bodies. This, in a little'more 
enlarged ſenſe of the word, I call $vonm, or natu- 
ral philoſophy. The end of this is bare ſpeculative 
truth, and whatſoever can afford the mind of man 


any ſuch, falls under this branch, whether it be 


| - Gop himſelf, angels, ſpirits, bodies, or wy. 
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their affections, as number and figure, etc. 

$. 3. Secondly, 'TipzxTi3, the {kill of right ap- 
plying our own powers and actions, for the at- 
tainment of things good and uſeful. The moſt 
conſiderable under this head, is ethics, whichis the 
ſeeking out” thoſe rules and meaſures of human 
actions, 'which lead to happineſs, and the means 
to practiſe them. The end of this is not bare 
ſpeculation, and the knowlege of truth; but 
right, and a conduct ſuitable to it. 

$. 4. Thirdly, The third branch may be called 
Tnlulcrrixn, or the doctrine of /igns, the moſt uſual 
whereof being words, it is aptly enough termed 
alſo Arn, logic ; the buſineſs whereof is to con- 
ſider the nature of ſigns the mind makes uſe of 
for the underſtanding of things; or conveying its 
knowlege to others. For ſince the things the 
mind contemplates are none of them, beſides it- 
ſelf, preſent to the underſtanding, it is neceſſary 
that ſomething elſe, as a ſign or repreſentation of 
the thing it conſiders, ſnould be preſent to it: 
and these are ideas. And becauſe the ſcene of 
ideas that makes one man's thoughts, cannot be 
laid open to the immediate view of another, nor 
laid up any where but in the memory, a no very 
ſure repoſitory; therefore, to communicate our 
thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
for our own uſe, ſigns of our ideas are alſo ne- 
ceſſary. Thoſe which men have found moſt con- 
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venient, and therefore generally make uſe of, are 
articulate ſounds, The conſideration then of 
ideas and words, as the great inſtruments of know- 
lege, makes no deſpicable part of their contempla- 
tion, who would take a view of human know- 
lege, in the whole extent of it. And perhaps if 


they were diſtinctly weighed, and duly conſider- 


ed, they would afford us another ſort of logic and 
critic, than what we hare dern hitherto unt. 
ed with. 858 

$. 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt ge- 
neral, as well as natural diviſion of the objects 12 
our underſtanding. For a man can employ his 
thoughts about nothing, but either the contemp- 
lation of A — Wanke for the * — a 


„ 


his own ends; or 15 ” we the mind makes fe 
of, both in the one and the other, and the right 
ordering of them for its clearer information. All 
which, three, viz, things as they are in themſelves 


knowable: actions as they depend on us, in order 


to happineſs; and the right uſe of „gn in order 
to knowlege, being toto cœlo different, they ſeem- 
ed to me to be the three great provinces of the in- 


tellectual world, wholly ſeparate and diſt] act one 


from another. 
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to be had, iii. 164. Verbal, iii. 153. Real, ibid. Sen- 
fivle knowlege, the utmoſt certainty we have of exiſtence, 
| --HNi. $48: 
Changelings, whether men or no, iii. 132, 134. 
Clearneſs alone hinders confuſion of ideas, i. 2120. Clear 
and obſcure ideas, ii. 174. 
Colours, modes of colours, i. 314. 
Comments upon law, why infinite, it; 350. 
Complex ideas, how made, i. 221, 229. In theſe the alas 
is more than paſſive, i. 221. Ideas reducible to _— 
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Conſciouſneſs the ſame. 
Gg 2 


r ſabſtances, and relations, i. 230. | ..- 
Comparing ideas, i. 221. Herein men excel brutes, i. ibid. a = 
Compounding ideas, ibid. In this is a great ditference be- il = 

, tween men and brutes, i. 222. 1 8 

; Compulſion, i. 337. | 1 
Confidence, iii. 266. = 

| Confuſion of ideas, wherein it conſiſts, ji. 175, 176. | 1 8 

, Cauſes of confuſion in ideas, ii. 176,.— 178, 190. Of ideas 1 2 

grounded on a reference to names, ii. 179, 180. Its re- i ? = 

, medy, ii. 180. 1 > 

- Confuſed ideas, ii. 175. | 3 

8 Conſcience is our own opinion of our own actions, i. 94. | 2 
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Conſciouſneſs probably annexed to the ſame individual, im- 
material ſubſtance, ii. 112. Neceſſary to thinking, i. 151, 
152, 139. What, i. 189. 

Contemplation, i. 210. | 

Creation, ii. 83. Not to be denied, becauſe we cannot eon · 
ceive the manner 1 iii. 218. 


, D, 


DEFINITION, why the genus is uſed in definitions, ii. 245. 

Defining of terms would cut off a great part of diſputes, 
ii. 376. 

Demonſtration, iii. 37. Not ſo clear as intuitive knowlege, 
ni. 28, 39. Intuitive knowlege neceſlary in each ſtep 
of a demonſtration, iii. 39. Not limited to quantity, 
ti. 40. Why that has been ſuppoſed, iii, 40, 41. Not 
to be expected in all caſes, iii, 28. What, ili. 254. 

Deſire, i. 323. Is a ſtate of uneaſineſs, i. 350, 351. Is 
moved. only by happineſs, i. 358. How far, i. 360. 
How to be raiſed, i. 363. Miſled by wrong judgment, 
i. 375. | 

Dictionaries, how to 5 made, ii. 407. 

Diſcerning, i. 218. The foundation of ſome general maxs 
ims, i. 218, 

Diſcourſe cannot be between two men, who have different 
names for the ſame idea, or different ideas for the. ſame 
name, i. 178. 

Deſpair, i. 324. 

Diſpoſition, ii. 29. 


Diſputing. The art of diſputing prejudicial to knowlege, 


ii. 368, —371. Deſtroys the uſe of language, ii, 371, 375 
Diſputes, whence, i. 252. Multiplicity of diſputes owing 
to the abuſe of words, ii. 381. Are moſt about the ſig- 
nification of words, ii. 393, The way ta leſſen diſputes, 
ii. 376. it. 202. | | 
Diſtance, i. 234. 
Diſtinct ideas, ii. 175. 
Divilibility of matter r incomprehenſible, tle. 67. 
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Dreaming, i. 318, Seldom in ſome men, i. 155. 

Dreams, for the moſt part irrational, i. 157. In dreams, 
no ideas but of ſenſation or reflection, i. 158. 

Duration, i. 253, 254. Whence we get the idea of dura - 
tion, i. 254, —256. Not from motion, i. 261, Its 
meaſure, i. 261, 262. Any regular periodical appearances, - 
j. 262, 263. None of its meaſures known to be exact, 
i. 265, We only gueſs them equal by the train of our 
ideas, i. 264. Minutes, days, years, etc: not neceſſary to 
duration, i. 267, Change of the meaſures of duration, 
change not the notion of it, ibid. The meaſures of du- 
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ration, as the revolutions of the ſur, may be applied to 9 
duration before the ſan exiſted, i. 267,—269. Durati- 4 
on without beginning, i. 269. How-we may meaſure | : 
| duration, i. 269,—27r. Recapitulation concerning our | j I 
| ideas of duration of time, and eternity, i. 272. and ex- 1 
pan ſion compared, i. 274. They mutually embrace each 
, other, i. 286, Conſidered as a line, i. 284. Duration 
5 not conceivable by us without ſucceſſion, i. 288. 
r 


E. 


1 EDUCATION partly caufe of unreaſonableneſs, ii. 279. 


Effect, ii. 82 . | 

t Enthuſiaſm, iii. 318. Deſcribed, iii. 319, 318. Its riſe, 

2 i. 317. Ground of perſuaſion muſt be examined, and —_- 
how, ii. 319. Firmneſs of it no ſufficient proof, iti: 40 = 
323, 324. Enthuſiaſm fails of the evidence it pretends + "| = 
to, Ui. 322. th  _ 

» Envy, i. 3243. 

. Error, what, iti. 328. Cauſes of error, iii. 329. () Want 

g of proofs, ibid. (z.) Want of (kill to uſe them, iii: 332% 

N (3.) Want of will to uſe them, iii. 3333 (A.) Wrong ; 

87 meaſures of probability, iii. 335. Fewer men aſſent to- 


errors than is ſuppoſed, iii. 345. | 13 
Eſſence, real and nominal, ii. 260: Suppoſition of unintel- 
ligible real eſſences of ſpecies of no uſe, ii. 261. Real 
and nominal.eſfences in ſimple ideas and modes, always 

the ſame, in ſubſtances always different, l. 462. 
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| - 5 Eſſences, how ingenerable and incorruptible, ii, 262. Specific 

EST eſſences of mixed modes are of mens making, and how, 
5 ii. 278, 279 Though arbitrary, yet not at random, 
5 = H. 281. Of mixed modes, why called notions, ii. 287. 
A What, ii. 293. Relate only to ſpecies, ii. 294. Real 
N eſſences, what, ii. 2397. We know them not, ii. 299. 
. Our ſpecific eſſences of ſubſtances are nothing but collec- 
* tions of ſenſible ideas, ii. 3079, Nominal are made by 
- the mind, ii. 311. But not altogether arbitrarily, ii. 315. 
8 Different in ſeveral men, ii. 315. Nominal eſſences of 
8 ſubſtances, bow made, ii. 315, 316. Are very varicus, 


"IF 1  H. 317, 319. Of ſpecies is the abſtract idea the name 
| ſtands for, ii. 252. Is of man's making, ii, 258. But 
founded in the agreement of things, ii. 257. Real 

eſſenees determine not our ſpecies, ibid. Every diſtin 

- - abſtract idea with a name, is a diſtin eſſence of a diſtin 


| 


8 ſpecies, - ii. 259. Real elſcnces of ſubſtances not to be 
bs known, iii. 160. 


Eſſential, what, ii. 293, 295. Nothing effential to indivi- 
duals, ii. 295. but to ſpecies, ii. 297. Eſſential diffe- 
rence, what, it. 296. - 

Eternal verities, iii. 23r. | 
Eternity, in our diſputes, and reaſonings about it, why we 


e 
of = * IT N 
_ „ 


8 are apt to blunder, ii. 282, 183. Whence we get its 
3 idea, i. 269. 5 
= Evil, what, i. 359. 
. Exiſtence an idea of ſenſation and tile. 1. 184. . Our 
. own exiſtence, we know intuitively, hi. 203. and cannot 
* doubt of, ibid. Of created things, knowable only by our 
5 ſenſes, iii. 221. Paſt exiſtence known only by memo- 
0 ry, iii. 228. 
7, Expanſion boundleſs, i. 275. ſhould be applied to ſpace in 
"1 general, i. 251. 
i Experience often helps us where we think it does not, i. ac; 
2 Extaſy, i. 318. 
E: Extenſion, we have no diſtin ideas of very great or very | 
. little extenſion, ii. 183. Of body, incomprehenſible, 
FI ii; 60, Denominations from place and extenſion ate 


ble, 
are 


* . * er 
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many of them relatives, ii. 86 i. 234. and body, not the 
ſame thing, i. 240. Its definition inſignificant, i. 242. 
Of body, and of ſpace, how diſtinguiſhed, i. 177, 250. 


F. 


FACULTIES of the mind firſt exerciſed, l. 226. are but 


powers, i. 333. operate not, i. 341, 342. 


Faith and opinion, as diſtinguiſhed from knowlege, what, 


iii. 256. And knowlege, their difference, ibid. What, 
- Hi. 213. Not oppoſite to reafon, iii. 301. and reaſon, 
ii. 304. As contradiſtinguiſhed to reaſon, what, ibid. Can- 
not convince us of any thing contrary to our reaſon, 
jz. 30, 309,—311., Matter of faith is only divine re- 
velation, iii. 309. Things above reaſon are only pro- 
per matters of faith, ili. 310, 312. 
Falſhood, iii. 146. 5 
Fear. i. 324 
Figure, i. 235. 
Figurative ſpeech an abuſe of language, i. 388. 
Finite and infinite modes of quantity, i. 294. All pofitive 
ideas of quantity finite, i. 300. 
Forms, ſubſtantial forms diſtinguiſh not ſpecies, ii. 245. 
Free, how far a man is free, i. 343. A man not free to 
will, or not to will, i. 344; 345: 


Freedom belongs only to- Len i. 347. Wherein it con- 
fiſts, i. 347 


Free-will, liberty belongs not to the will, i. 338. Wherein 
conſiſts thas which is called free, i. 365. 


G. 


GENERAL ideas, how made, i. 223. Knowlege, what, 
Ii. 122. Propoſitions cannot be known to be true, with. 
out knowing the eſſence of the ſpecies, iii. 249. Words, 
how made, ii. 236, 237. Belong only to ſigns, ii. 246. 

Gentlemen ſhould not be ignorant, Ut. 334. 


Genus and ſpecics, what, ü. 245. Are but Latin names 
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Hh. Jas. 
Generation, ii. 83. 
God immoveable, becauſe infinite, ii. 39. Fills immenſi- 


that of the creatures, i. 286. An idea of God not in- 
nate, i. 118. The exiſtence of God evident and obvious“ 
to nature, i. 125- The notion of a God, once got, is the 


of God, late and imperfect, I. 129. contrary, ibid. incon- 


and application, i. 131. Notions of God frequently not 


to two right ones, i. 132. The being of a God demon- 
ſtrable, iii. 204, 207. More certain than any other ex- 


oy = iſtence without us, iii. 207, 208. The idea of God 


not the only proof of his exiſtence, iii. 208, The being 
of a God the foundation of morality and divinity, iii. 209. 
Not material, iii. 213. How we make our idea of God, 
11. 69. 

Gold is fixed; the various Ggnification of this propoſition, 
ii. 334. Water ſtrained through it, i. 177. 

Good and evil, what; i. 359. The greater good determines 
not the will, i. 352, 355, 361. Why, i. 36r, 263. 376, 
377, 380, 381, 384. Twofold, i. 378. Works on the 
will only by deſire, i. 363. Deſire of * how to be 


8 a raiſed, i. 363, 364. 
* . 
EST: HABLTT, ii. 29. | 
2 * Habitual actions paſs often without our notice, i. 206. 
8 5 . . 2 2 32 
5 ; Hair, how it appears in a microſcope, ii. 51. 


Happineſs, what; i. 359. What happineſs men purſue; 


= 


A i. 360 How we come to reſt in narrow -bappineſs, - 
Ty 1. 376. | 
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for ſorts, ii. 284. Is but a partial conception of what 
is in the ſpecies, ii. 321. Adjuſted to the end of 
ſpeech, ibid. Are made in order. to general names, 


ty, as well as eternity, i. 276. His duration not like; 


likelieſt to ſpread, and be continued, i. 124, 125+ Idea 
ſiſtent, i. 131. The beſt notions of God got by thought 


worthy of him, ibid. The being of a God certain, i. 132. 
As evident as that the three angles of a triangle are equal 


byes bye byt 


Hardneſs, what, i. 176. | | 

Hatred, i. 342, 325. 

Heat and cold, how the ſenſation of them both is produced 
by the ſame water, at the ſame time, i. 298. 

Hiſtory, what hiſtory of moſt authopity. ili. 269. 

Hope, i. 344. 


— their uſe, i ii, 245. Are to be buile on matter 


: 


ICE and water, whether diſtinct ſpecies, ii. 304+ 
Idea, what, i. 189. Their original in children, ji. 125, 
None innate, i. 133. Becauſe not remembered, ji. 134. 
Are what the mind is employed about in thinking, i. 148. 
All from ſenſation or reflection, i. 145, 146. Their way 
of getting, obſervable in children, i. 148. Why ſome have 
more, ſome fewer, i. 149. Of reflection got late, and in 
ſome very negligently, ibid. Their beginning and in- 
creaſe in children, i. 161,163. Their original iu ſenſa- 
tion and refle gion, i. 163. Of one ſenſe, l. 171. Want 
names, i. 173. Of more than one ſenſe, i. 179. Of re- 
flection, i. 180. Of ſenſation and reflection. i. 181. As 
in the mind, and in things, muſt be diſtinguiſhed, i. 189. 
Which firſt accidental, not material to know, i, 204. 
Of ſenſation altered by the judgment, ibid. Principally 
thoſe of ſight, i. 205. Of reflection, i. 227. Simple 
ideas men agree in, i. £51, Move in a regular train of our 
minds, i. 259. That have degrees, want names, i. 315. 
Why ſome have names, and others not, i. 31 5,--317. Ori- 
ginal, i. 393, 394. All eomplex ideas reſolvable into ſimple, 
ü. 50. What ſimples have been moſt modified, ibid. Our 
complex idea of God, and other ſpirits, common in every 
thing but infmity, ii. 70. Clear and obſcure, ii. 174. 
Diſtin& and confuſed, il. 154. May be clear in one part, 
and obſcure in another, ji. 13, Real and fantaſtical, 
ii. 186. Simple are all real, ii. 187. and adequate, 
ü. 187, What ideas of mixt modes are fantaſtical,” - 
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ii. 188. What ideas of ſubſtances are fantaſtical, ji. 189, 


M 


= _ - 


Adequate and inadequate, ii. 199. How faid to be in 


things, ii. 191. Modes are all adequate ideas, ii. 192. 


Unleſs are referred to names, ii. 194. Of ſubſtances in- 


adequate, ii. 200. (r.) As referred to real eſſences, 
li. 194, 198. (z.) As referred to a collection of fim- 


ple ideas, ii. 198. Simple ideas are perfect ixrura, 


ii. 201. Of ſubſtances are perfect ix rurc, ibid. Of 


modes are perfect archety pes, ii. 202. True or falſe, ibid. 
When falſe, ii. 214.— 216. As bare appearances in the 
mind, neither true nor falſe, ii. 204. As referred to o- 


ther mens ideas, or to real exiſtence, or to real eſ- 
ſences, may be true or falſe, ii. 206 The reaſon of 


ſuch reference, ii, 206, 209. Simple ideas refer- 


red to other mens ideas, leaſt apt to be falſe; ii. 207. 


Complex ones in this reſpect more apt to be falſe, e ſpeei- 
ally thoſe of mixed modes, ii. 208. Simple ideas, refer- 
red to exiſtence, are all true, ii. 209, 211. Though not 
reſemblances, ii. 210. Though they ſhould be different in 


different men, ibid. Complex ideas of modes are as true, 


ii. 212. Of ſubſtances when falſe, ii. 217. When right 
or wrong, ibid. That we are uncapable of, iii. 112. 
That we cannot attain, becauſe of their remoteneſs, 
iii. 113. Becauſe of their minuteneſs, iii. 114. Simple 
have a real conformity to things, iii. 126. And all o- 
thers but of ſubſtances, iti. 127; Simple cannot be got 
by words of definitions, iii. 132. But only by experi- 
ence, ii. 273. Of mixt modes, why moſt: compounded, 


- ti. 287. Specific of mixed modes, how at firſt made, 


inſtance, in Kinneab, and Niouph, ii. 330, 331. Of ſbb- 
ſtances, inſtance in Zabab, ii. 323. Simple ideas and 
modes have all abſtract, as well as concrete names, 
ii. 340. Of ſubſtances have ſcarce any concrete names, 


zi. 341. Diff. rent in different men, ii. 353. Our ideas 


almoſt all relative, i. 336. Particular are firſt in the 
mind, iii. 191, General are imperfect, iii. 172. How 
_ poſitive ideas may be from privative cauſes, i. 188. 


Identical propoſitions teach nothing, iii. 190. 


/d ß f RS Ln 


lun. 359 
Identity not an innate idea, i. zr5,—117. And diverfity, 
ii. 88. Of a plant, wherein it conſiſts, ii. 92. Of ani- 
mals, ii. 93. Of a man, ii. 93, gs. - Unity of ſubſtance 
does not always make the ſame identity, ii. 94. | 
Perſonal identity, ii. 98. Depends on the fame conſciouſ. 
neſs, it. 9g: Continued exiſtence makes identity, 

ü. 116. And diverſity. in ideas, the firſt perception of 
the mind, iii. 23. 

Tdeots and madmen, i. 225. | 

Ignorance, our ignorance infinitely exceeds our knowlege, 
iii. 111. Cauſes of ignorance, ibid. (1.) For want of 
ideas, iii. 112. (2.) For want of diſcoverable connexion 
between the ideas we have, iii. 118. (3.) For want of 
tracing the ideas we have, vi. 121 

AMation, what, iii. 276. 

Immenſity, i. 234. How this idea is got, i. 296. 

Immoralities of whole nations, i. 94. 97. 

Immortality not annexed to any ſhape, iii. 135. 

Impenetrability, i. 174. | 

Impoſition of opinions unreaſonable, iii. 264. 

e bile eſt idem eſſe, et non eſſe, not the firſt thing known, 

1. 83: 

Impoſſibility not an innate idea, i. 115. 

Impreſſion on the mind, what, ji. 65. 
Inadequate ideas, ii. 190. 

Incompatibility, how far knowable, iti. ©02. 
Individuationis principium, is exiſtence, ii. 91. 
Infallible judge of controverſies, ii. 157. 
Inference, what, iii. 276, —278. 

Infinite, why the idea of infinite not applicable to other 
ideas, as well as thoſe of quantity, ſince they can be as 
-often repeated, i. 298. The idea of infinity of ſpace or 
number, and the ſpace or number infinite, muſt be di- 
ſtinguiſhed, l. 300. Our idea of infinite very obſcure, 
4 301. Number furniſhes us with the cleareſt idea of 
infinite, ibid. The idea of infinite, a growing idea, i. 304. 
Our idea of infivite partly poſitive, partly comparative, 

partly negative, i. 305, Why ſome men think they 
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have an idea of infinite duration, but not of infinite 
ſpace, i. 310. Why diſputes about infinite are uſually 
perplexed, i. 312. 
Infinity, our idea of infinity has its original in ſenſation and 
reflection, i. 312. We bave no poſitive idea of infinity, 
i. 304. and ii. 183. Infinity, why more commonly 
allowed to duration, than to expanſion; i. 276, - How 
applied to God by us, i. 295. How we pet this idea, i. 296. 
The infinity of number, duration, and 3 nn 
ways conſidered, i. 284, 288. 
Innate truths muſt be the firſt known, 4. 84. Wehe t to 
no purpoſe, if men can be ignorant or doubtful of them, 
i. coo, 101. Principles of my lord Herbert examined, 
j. 103. Moral rules to no purpoſe, if effaceable or al- 
terable, i. 10). | Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
from others by their clearneſs and uſefulneſs, i. 137. 
The doctrine of innate . of ill conſequence, 
Ii. 141. 
Inſtant, what, i. 258. And continual change, i. 260. 
Intuitive knowlege, iii. 33. Our higheſt certainty, iii. 36, 
Invention, wherein it conſiſts, i. 57. 
Joy, i. 324- 
"Iron, of what advantage to mankind, iii. 243. 
Judgment, wrong judgments in reference to good and evil, 
Hi. 373. Right judgment, iii. 375. One cauſe of wrong 
judgment, ii. 26. Wherein it conſiſts, iii. 251. 


K. 


KNOWLEGE has à great connexion with words, iii. 381. 
What, iti. 19. How much our knowlege depends on our 
ſenſes, ii. 405, Actual, iii. 31. Habitual, ibid. Habi- 
tual, twofold, iii. 31, 32. Intuitive, iii. 35. Intuitive 
the cleareſt, iii. 36. Intuitive, irreſiſtible, bid. Demon- 
ſtrative, ibid. Of general truths is all either intuitive or 
demonſtrative, iii. 43. Of particular exiſtences is ſenſi - 
tive, ibid. Clear ideas do not always produce clear 
knowlege, iii. 45. What kind of knowlege we have of 
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nature, ii. 52. Its beginning and progreſs, i. 226,—228. 
Given us in the faculties to obtain it, i. 129, Mens 
knowlege according to the employment of their faculties, 
4 138. To be got only by the application of their own 
thought to the contemplation of things, i. 140. Extent 
of human knowlege, iii. 479. Our knowlege goes not 
beyond our ideas, iii. 479. Nor beyond the perception of 
their agreement or diſagreement, ibid. Reaches not to all 
our ideas, ibid. Much leſs to the reality of things, ui. 48. 
Yet very improveable, if right ways were taken, ibid. 
Of co-exiſtence very narrow, iii. 89, 94, 97. And there- 
fore ſubſtances very narrow, iti. rot, —T03. Of o- 
ther relations undeterminable, iii. 105. Of exiſtence, 
ü. 110. Certain and univerſal, where to be had, iii. 119. 
Ill uſe of words, a great hinderance of know lege, iii. 121. 
General, where to be got, iii. 123. Lies only in our 
thoughts, iii. 161. Reality of our knoulege, iii. 126. 
Of mathematical truths, how real, iii. 127. Of morali- 
ty real, iii. 128. Of ſubſtances, how far real, iii. 132. 
What makes our knowlege real, iii. 126, 129. Conft+ 
dering things, and not names, the way to knoulege, 
iii. 133. Of ſubſtances, wherein it conſiſts, iii. 89. 
What required to any tolerable knowlege of ſubſtances, 
ii. 161. Self- evident, iii. 166. Of identity and diver- 


ſity, as large as our ideas, iii. 87, 166. Wherein it con- 


liſts, ibid. Of co-exiſtence, very ſcanty, iii. 169. OF 
relations of modes not ſo ſcanty, iii. 190. Of real ex 
iſtence, none, ibid. Begins in particulars, iii. 1711. In- 
tuitiv e of our own exiſtence, iii. 203. Demonſtrative 
of a God, iii. 204. Improvement of knou lege, iii. 233. 
Not improved by maxims, iii. 234. Why fo thought, 
tid, Only improved by perfecting and comparing 
ideas, iii. 238, 245. And finding their relations, iii 238. 
By intermediate ideas, iii. 246. In ſubſtances, how to be 
improved, iii. 239. Partly necelfary, partly voluntary, 
nu. 243. Why ſome, and ſo little, iti. 250, How in- 
ns. iii. 239, 245, 246. ö 
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LANGUAGES, why they. change, ii. 25. Wherein language 
conſiſts, ii. 229, 239. Its uſe, ii. 281. Its imperfections, 
ji. 365. Double uſe, ibid. The uſe of language de- 
ſtroyed by the ſubtilty of diſputing, .. ti. 391, 332. Ends 

of language, ii. 384. Its imperfections not eaſy to be 
.cured, ii. 391—393. Neceſſary to philoſophy they ſhould 
be, ji. 391. To uſe no word without a diſtinct and 
clear idea annexcd to.it, is one remedy of the. imperfec- 
tions of language, ii. 395, 396. Propriety in the uſe 
of words, another remedy, ii. 397. 

Law of nature generally allowed, i. 92. There is, though 
not innate, i. 101. Its inforcement, 1i. 156, 164. 

Learning, the ill ſtate of learning in theſe latter ages, 
ü. 365. Of the ſchools, lies chiefly in the abuſe of 
words, ii. 366. Such learning of ill conſequence, ii. 372, 

Liberty, what, i. 334,—336, 338. Belongs not to the will, 
11.-338. To be determined by the reſult of our own de- 
liberation, is no reſtraint of liberty, ti. 364,—367. 
Founded in a power of ſuſpending our particular deſires, 
ji. 364, 368, 369. 

Light, its abſurd definitions, ii. 269. 

Light in the mind, what, vi. 324. 

Logic has introduced obſcurity in languages, ii. 369. And 
hindered knowlege, ii. 371. ; 

Love, i. 32. 


M. 


MADNESS, i. 225. Oppoſition to-reaſon deſerves that 
name, i. 225. 
Magiſterial, the moſt knowing are moſt magiterial, lii. 264. 
Making, ii. 83. | 
Man, not the 1 of blind chance, iii. 207. The eſ⸗ 
ſence of man is placed in his ſhape, iii. 1379. We know 
not his real eſſence, ii. 294, 308. The boundaries of the 
human ſpecies not determined, ii. 313. What makes 
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the ſame individual man, ii. 109, 116. The ſame man 
may be different perſons, ii. 111. | 

Mathematics, their methods, iii. 238. Improvement, 
iii. 246. 

Matter incomprehenſible both i in its coheſion and diviſibility, 
ii. 88, etc. 64. What, ii. 375. Whether in us it thinks, 
is not to be known, iii, 49, Cannot produce motion, or 
any thing elſe, ii 210. And motion cannot produce ; 

| thought, iii. 210. Not eternal, iii. 216. 

Maxims, iii. 165, 183. — 185. Not alone ſelf- evident, ii 166; 
Are not the traths firſt known, iii. 171. Not the foun- 
dation of our knowlege, iti. 192. Whercin their evi- 
dence conſiſts, iii. 194, 187. Their uſe, ii. 174, 183. 
Why the moſt general ſelf-evident propoſitions alone paſs 
for maxims, ibid. Are commonly proofs only where 
there is no ne-d of proofs, iii. 185. Of little uſe with 
clear terms, iti. 186, 188. Of dangetous uſe with doubt- 
ful terms, iii. 186. When firſt known, i. 68, 30, 3; 
73. How they gain aſſent, i. 77. 79 Made from par- 
ticular obſcrvativns, I 93. Not in the underſtanding” 
before they are aQually, i. 79. Neither their terms nor 
ideas innate, i. 79, 80. Leait known to children, and 
iliterate people, i. 84. 

Memory; i: 210. Attention and pleaſure ſettle ideas in the” 

memory, i. 211. And repetition, i. 212, 213. Dif- 
erence of memory, ibid. In remembrance, the mind ' 
ſometimes active, ſometimes paſſive, i. 214. Its neecflity, 
ibid. Defects, i. 215, 216. In brutes, i. 216, 217. 

Metaphyſie and ſchool divinity filled with uninſtruftive __” 
poſitions, iii. 199. | ; 

Method ufed in mathemarics, ili. 238. DE, 

Mind, the quickneſs of its actions, i. 206. 

Minutes, hours, days, not neceffary to duration, i 269. 

Miracles, the ground of aſſent io miracles, - iii. 273. 

Mifery, what, i. 389. 

Modes, mixed modes, ii. 21. Made by the mind, ii. 22. 
Sometimes got by the application of their names, ii. 23. 
Whence a mixed mode has its unity, ibid. Occaſion of 
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mixed modes, ii. 24. Mixed modes, their ideas how got, 


ü. 26. Modes ſimple and complex, i. 231. Simple 
modes, i. 233. Of motion, i. 314. | 


Moral good and evil, what, ii. 156. Three rules whereby 
men judge of moral rectitude, ii. 155. Beings, how found- 


ed on ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, ii. 166, 167, 
Rules not ſelf-evident, i. 91. Variety of opinions con- 
cerning moral rules, whenee, i. 91, 92. Rules of innate 


cannot, with public allowance, be tranſgreſſed, i. 97, 98, 
100. | 


Morality capable of demonſtration, ii. 400. and iii. 106, The 


proper ſtudy of mankind, iii. 243. Of actions in their con- 
formity to a rule, ii. 167, Miſtakes in moral actions owing 
to names, ii 168. Diſcourſes. in morality, if not clear, 
it is the fault of the ſpeaker, ii. 40. Hinderances of 
demonſtrative treating of morality, (1.) Want of marks, 
(2) Complexedneſs, iii. 107. (3) Intereſt, iii. 110. 
Change of names in morality changes not the nature of 
things. iii. 130. And mechaniſm hard to be reconciled, 
i. 104. Secured amidſt mens wrong judgments, iii. 388. 


Motion, flow or very ſwift, why not perceived, 1. 257—259- 


Voluntary inexplicable, iii. 218. Its abſurd definitions, 
11. 468, 269. | 


N. 


NAMING of ideas, i. 222. | 
Names, moral, eſtabliſhed by law, are not to be varied from, 


ii. 131. Of ſubſtances ſtanding for real eſſences, are 
not capable to convey certainty to the underſtanding, 
iii. 152. Standing for nominal eſſences will make ſome, tho' 
not many, certain propoſitions, iii. 152. Why men ſub- 
ſtitute names for real eſſences, which they know not, 
ii. 379. Two falſe ſuppoſitions in ſuch an uſe of names, 
ii. 381. A particular name to every particular thing Tith 
poſſible, ii. 239. And uſeleſs, ii. 240. Proper names, 
where uſed, ii. 241. Specific names are affixed to the 
nominal eſſence, ii, 260. Of ſimple. ideas, and ſubſtances 
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refer is things, ii. 266. And ſtand for both real and no- 


minal eſſence, ii. 266. Of fimple idezs, wot capable of ' 
definitions, ibid. Why, ii. 267. Of leaſt doubtful fig- 
nification, ii. 274. Have few aſcents in linea praedicamen- 
tali, ii. 274. Of complex ideas may be defined, ii. 292. - 
Of mixed modes ſtand for arbitrary ideas, ii. 278, 330. Tie 
together the parts of our complex ideas, ii. 285. Stand 
always for the real eſſence, ii. 288. Why got uſually be- 
fore the ideas are Known; ii. 288. Of relations compre- 
hended under thoſe of mixed modes, ii. 289. Names, 
general of ſubſtances ſtand for forts, it. 291. Neceſſary td 
ſpecies, ii. 325. Proper names belong only to ſubſtances, 
ii. 328. Names of modes in their firſt application, ii. 329. 
Of ſubſtances in their firſt application, ii. 332. Specific 


names ſtand for different things in different men, ii. 334. 


Are put in the place of the thing ſuppoſed to have the 
real eſſence of the ſpecies, ibid. Of mixed modes doubt- 
ful often, becauſe of the great compoſition of the ideas 
they ſtand for, ii. 346. Becanſe they want ſtandards in 
nature, i. 347, Of ſubſtances doubtful, decanſe: referred 
to patterns that cannot be known, or known but imperfect- 
ly. iN 351-353. In their philoſophical dſe hard to have - 
ſettled ſignifications. ii. 355. Iaſtance in liquor, ii. 356. 
Gold, ii. 354. Of fimple ideas, why leaſt doubtful, 
ii. 388. Leaſt compounded ideas have the leaſt -dubious- - 
names, ii. 359.2 EN | - 

Natural philoſophy not capable of *ſciente, iii. 116, 242. 
Yet very uſeful, iii. 243. How to be improved, iii. 244. 
What has hindered its improvement, ibid.” 


Neceſſity, i. 377. 


Negative terms, ii. 230. Names ſignify the abſenee of 
politive ideas, i. 188. ii. 130. Fo 

Newton (Sir Ifaze). iii. 176. ; 

Nothing, that nothing cannot produce” any thing, i is Venous" 8 
ſtration, #i; 206. 

Notions, n. 225 


Number, i. 287. Modes of number the moſt diſtin ideas, 
ibid. Demonſtration in numbers the moſt determinates-. 
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i. 288. The general meaſure, i. i. 292. Aﬀords the clear. 
eſt idea of infinity, i. 301. 
Numeration, what, i. 289. Names neceſſary to it, ibid. 


And order, i. 291. Why not early in children, and 
in ſome never, ibid. ; | 


O. 
OBSCURITY unavoidable in antient authors, ii. 351. The 
cauſe of it in our ideas, ii. 174. 
Obſtinate, they are moſt, who have leaſt examined, iii. 267. 
Opinion, what, iii. 256. How opinions grow up to prin- 
ciples, i. 19 — 112. Of others, a wrong ground of af. 
ſent, iii. 288. 3 | Pers 
Organs, our organs ſuited to our ſtate, ii. 52. 


P. 


PAIN, preſent, works preſently, i. 380. Tis uſe, i. 182. 
Parrot, mentioned by Sir William Temple, ii. 98. Holds a 
rational diſcourſe, ibid. | | 
Particles join parts, or whole ſentences together, ii. 336. In 
them lies the beauty of well ſpeaking, | ii. 337. How 
their uſe is to be known, ii. 338. They expreſs ſome 
action, or paſſion of the mind, ibid. | 

Paſcal, his great memory, 1. 216. 

Paſſion, ii. 29. | 

Paſſions, how they lead us into error, iii. 269. Turn on 
pleaſure and pain, i. 322. Paſſions are ſeldom ſingle, 
i. 357- | 4 

Perception, threefold, . 333. In perception, the mind, for 
the moſt part paſſive, i. 218. Is an impreſſion made on 
the mind, 3. 220. In the womb, i. 113. Difference 
between it and innate ideas, i. 218. Puts the difference 
between the animal and vegetable kingdom, i. 224. The 
ſeveral degrees of it ſhew the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the Maker, ii. 52. Bclongs to all animals, i. 225, 226. 
The fiſt inlet of knowlege, i. 277 

Perſon; ii. 99. A forenſic term, ii, 114. The ſame con 
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ſeiouſneſs alone makes the ſame, ii. 101, and 110. The 
ſame ſoul, without the ſame conſciouſneſs, makes not the 
ſame perſon, ii. 15. Reward and puniſhment follow 
perſonal identity, ii. x07. | 

Phancy, 1. 215. | 

Phantaſtical ideas, ibid. 

Place, i. 236, 237. Uſe of place, i. - als Nothing but a 
relative poſition, i, 239. Sometimes taken for the ſpace 
a body fills, ibid. Twofold, i. 278. 

Pleaſure and pain, 1. 321, 325. Join themſelves to 83 
our ideas, i. 181. Why joined to ſeveral actions, 1. 182. 

Power, how we come by its ideas, 1. 328, 329. Active and 
paſſive, i. 329. No paſſive power in God, no active 
power in matter; both active and paſſive in ſpirits, ibid. 
Our idea of active power cleareſt from reflexion, i. 330. 

Powers operate not on powers, i. 340. Make a great part 
of the ideas of ſubſtances, ii. 48. Why, it. 49. An 
idea of ſenſation and reflection, i. 185. 

Practical principles not innate, i. 83. Not univerſally * 
ſented to, i. 88. Are for operation, ibid. Not agreed, 
i. 102. Different, i. 109. 0 

Principles not to be received without ſtrict examination, 
iii. 237, 335+ The ill conſequences of wrong principles, 
ni. 336, 337. None innate, 1. 63. 
aſſented to, ibid. How ordinarily got, i. 109. Are to 
be examined, i. 172, 113. None innate, if the ideas 
they are made up of, are not innate, i. 115. 

Privative terms, ii. 230. 

Probability, what, iii. 254, 2 96. The Mikes of probabi- 
lity, iti. 256. In matter of fact. iii. 257, 268. How 
we are to judge in probabilities, iii. 257. Difficulties in 
probabilities, iti. 267. Grounds of probabilities in ſpecu- 
lation, iii. 210. Wrong meaſures in probability, iti. 335. 


How evaded by prejudiced minds, iii. 340. Proofs, 

ili. 335—338. | | 
Properties of ſpecific eſſences not known, ii. 306. Of things 

very numerous, ii. 200, 216, 
Propoſitions identical, teach nothing, iii. 191. Generical, 


None univerſally 
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reach nothing, iii. 195, Wherein a part of the deßniti- 
on is predicated of the ſubject, teach nothing, iii. 195, 196, 


Puniſnment, what, ii 156. 


But the fignification of that word, iii. 198. Concerning 


ſubſtances generally either trifling, or uncertain, ibid. 
Merely verbal, how to be known, iii. 201, Abſtract 
terms predicated one of another, produce merely verbal 
propoſitions, ibid. Or a part of complex idea predicated 
of the whole, ibid. More propoſitions merely verbal 
than is ſuſpected, ibid. Univerſal. propoſitions concern 
not exiſtence, iii. 202. What propoſitions concern ex- 
iſtence, ibid. Certain propoſitions concerning exiſtence, 
are particular concerning abſtract ideas, may be general, 


ii. 230. Mental, iii. 141, 143. Verbal, ibid. 
tal, hard to be treated, iii. 141. 


Men- 


And reward follow conſciouſ- 


neſs, ii. 107, 114. An unconſcious drunkard, why pu- 


ii. 110. 


8 


QUALITY, ſecondary qualities, their conneQion or-incon- 
. ſiſtence unknown, iti 98. Of ſubſtances ſcarce knowable, . 
but by experience, iii 101, 103. Of ſpiritual ſubſtances, 


leſs than of corporal, iii. 105. Secondary have no con- 


nexion with the primary that produce them, iii. 100, 


101, 118. Of ſabſtances depend on remote cauſes, 
Hi. 157. Not to be known by deſcriptions; ii. 404. Se- 


condary, how far capable of demonſtration, iii. 41 —43. - 


What, i. 149. How ſaid to be in things, ii 191. 


Se- 


condary would be other, if we could diſcover the minute 


parts of bodies, ii. 5r. Primary qualities, i. 


199. 


How they produce ideas in us, i. 191. Secondary quali- 
ties, i. 191, 192. Primary qualities reſemble our ideas, 
ſecondary not, i. 192, 193. Three forts of qualities in 
bodies, i. 197. i. e. primary, ſecondary immediately per- 
ceivable, and ſecondary mediately perceivable, i. 199. 
Se- 


Secondary qualities are bare powers, i. 197199. 
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condary qualities have no diſcernable connexion with the 
firſt, i. 199. 


Quotations, how little to be relied on, ii. 40. 


R. 


. n 


REAL ideas, ji. 186. 

| Reaſon, its various ſignifications, iii. 27335. What, iii. 276. 

Reaſon is natural revelation, iii. 316. It muſt judge of 

_ revelation, iii. 324. It muſt be our laſt guide in every 
thing, til. 325, Four parts of reaſon, ili. 294. 
Where reaſon fails us, iii. 312. Neceſſary in all 
but intuition, iii. 277. As contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, 
what, iii. 304. Help us not to the knowlege of innate 
truths, i. 67, General ideas, general terms, and reaſon, 
uſually grow together, i. 74. 

Recollection, i. 317. 

Reflection, i. 147. 

Related, ii. 75. 

Relation, ib. Relation proportional, ii. 152. Natural, ii. 153. 
Inſtituted, ii. 154. Moral, ii. 155, Numerous, ii. 169. 
Terminate in ſingle ideas, ibid. Our clear idea of rela- 

tion, ii. 110. Names of relations doubtful, ji. 197. 
Without correlative terms, not ſo commonly obſery- 
ed, ii. 76. Different from the things related, ii. 73. 
Changes without any change in the ſubje@, ii. 
78. Always between two, ibid. All things capable 
of relation, ii. 99. The idea of relation often clearer 
than of the things related, ii. 81. All terminate in ſim- 
ple ideas of ſenſation and reflection, ibid. 

Relatives, ii. 75. Some relative terms taken for external 
denominations, ibid. Some for abſolute, ii. 79. How 
to be known, ii. 82. Many words, though abſolute, are 

relatives, ii. 87. "> 

Religion, all men have time to enquire into, ii. 331. But 
in many places are hindered from enquiring, ibid. 

; Remembrance of great force in common life, i. 218. | 
What, i. 336, 314. © | he | 1 
Reputation of great force in common life, ii. 164. | 
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Reſtraint, i. 337. 

Revelation, an unqueſtionable ground of aſſent, iii. 273, 
Belief no proof of it, iii. 325. Traditional revelation 
cannot convey any new ſimple idea, iii. 304. Not fo 
ſure as our reaſon or ſenſes, iii. 306. In things of rea- 
ſon, no need of revelation, iii. 3079. Cannot over“ rule 
our clear knowlege, iii. 30. Maſt over-rule probabili- 
ties of reaſon, iii. 312, ; 

Reward, what, ii. 156. 

Rhetoric, an art of decciving, ii. 398. 


8. 


SAGACITY, iii. 38. 
Same, whether ſubſtance, mode, or concrete, ii. 90. 


Sand, white to the eye, pellucid in a microſcope, ii. 52, 


Sceptical, no body ſo ſceptical as to doubt his own ex- 
iſtence, lik. 205. ; | | 
Schools, wherein faulty, ii. 369. 


' Science divided into a conſideration of nature, of operation, 


and of ſigns, iii. 346, No ſcience of natural bodies, ibid. 


Scripture interpretations of ſcripture not to be impoſed, 


li. 362. 
Self, what makes it, ii. 10, 108, 111—113. 


Self-love, ii. 218. Partly cauſe of unreaſonableneſs in us, 


ibid. 

Self. evident propoſitions, where to be had, iii. 167,--170. 
Neither needed nor admitted proof, iii. 188. 

Senſation, i. 146. Diſtinguiſhable from other perceptions, 
Iii. 44. Explained, i. 195. What, i. 317. 

Senſes, why we cannot conceive other qualities than the ob- 
jects of our ſenſes, i. 110. Learn to diſcern by excr- 
ciſe, ii. 404. Much quicker, would not be uſeful to 
us, ii. 81. Our organs of ſenſe ſuited to our ſlate, ii. 53, 
54. 

Senſible knowlege is as certain as we need, iii. 226. Goes 
not beyond the preſent act, iii. 227. | ; 

Shame, 3. 326, 


8 
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Simple ideas, i. 164. Not made by the mind, ji. 165. 


Power of the mind over them, ii. 228. The materials 


of all our knowlege, i. 183. All poſitive, i. 5 Ve- 

ry different from their cauſes, ibid. | 

Sin, with different men, ſtands for different actions, i. 106. 

Solidity, 4. 173. Inſeparable from body, i. 174. By it 
body fills ſpace, ibid. This idea got by touch, ibid. 
How diſtinguiſhed from ſpace, ibid. From hardneſs, 
1.176. 

Something from eternity demonſtrated, Iii, 209. 

Sorrow, 1. 324. | 

Soul thinks not always, i. 150. Not in ſound ſleep, i. 152. 
Its immateriality we know not, iii. 49. Religion not 
concerned in the ſoul's immateriality, iii, 51, Our ig- 
norance about it, ii. 115. 

Sound, its modes, I. 314. b 

Space, its idea got by ſight and touch, i. 234. Its modifi- 


cations, ibid. Not body, i. 241. Its parts inſeparable, 


ibid. Immoveable, i. 242. Whetber body or ſpirit, 
ibid. Whether ſubſtance or accident, i. 243. Infinite, 
1. 244, 288. Ideas of ſoul and body diſtin, i 248. Con- 
ſidered as a ſolid, i. 284. Hard to conceive any real be- 
ing void of ſoul, i. 285. 

Species, why changing one ſimple idea of the complex one, 
is thought to change the ſpecies in modes, but not in 
ſubſtances, ii. 379. Of animals and vegetables, moſtly 
diſtinguiſhed by figure, ii. 382. Of other things by co- 
lour, ibid. Made, by the underſtanding for communica- 
tion, ii. 284. No ſpecies of mixed modes without a 

name, ii. 286. Of ſubſtances are determined by the no- 
-minal eſſence, ii. 298, 301, 304, 287. Not by ſubſtan- 
tial forms, ii. 301. Nor by the real eſſence, ii. 306, 
311. Of ſpirits how diſtinguiſhed, ii. 301. More ſpe- 
cies of creatures above than below us, ii. 303. Of crea- 
tures very gradual, itid. What is neceſſary to the mak- 
ing of ſpecies by real efſences, ii. 305. Of animals and 
plants cannot be diſtinguiſhed by propagation, ii. 30g. 
Of animal and vegetables diſtinguiſhed principally by the 
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ſhape and figure, of other things by the colour, il. 316. Of 
man likewiſe in part, ii. 312. Inſtance, abbot of St. Martin, | 


ii. 312. Is but a partial conception of what is in the in- 
dividuals, it. 320. It is the complex idea which the 


name ſtands for, that makes the ſpecies, ii. 323. Man 


makes the ſpecies or ſorts, ii. 324. But the foundati- 
on of it is in the ſimilitude founded in things, ibid. E- 
very diſtin abſtract idea makes a different ſpecies, 
"AE - 1 | 


Speech, its end, ii. 234. Proper ſpeech, ii. 238. Intel- 


ligible, did. 


Spirits, the exiſtence of ſpirits not knowable, iii. 229. O- 


peration of ſpirits on bodies not conceivable, iii. 119. 
What knowlege they have of bodies, ii. 405. Separate, 
how their knowlege may exceed ours, i. 216. We have 
as clear a notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirits as of body, 
ü. 46, 47. A conjecture concerning one way of know- 


lege, wherein ſpirits excel us, ii. 54. Our ideas of ſpi- 


rit, ii. 56. As clear as that of body, ii. 59. Primary 


ideas belonging to ſpirit, ii. 58. Move, ibid. Ideas of 


ſpirit and body compared, ii. 679. The exiſtence of 
ſpirits as eaſy to be admitted as that of bodies, ii. 65. 
We have no idea how ſpirits communicate their thovghts, 
ji. 71. How far we are ignorant of the being, ſpecies, 
and properties of ſpirit, iii. 117, 


Stupidity, i. 215. 
Subſtance, ii. 22. . Subſtance, no idea of it, i. 2x33. Not 


very knowable, ibid. Our certainty concerning them 
reaches but a little way, iii. 153, 155, 163. The con- 
fuſed idea of ſubſtance in general, makes always a part 
of the eſſence of the ſpecies of ſubſtances, ii. 307. In 
ſubſtances we muſt reQify the ſigniſication of their names 


by the things, more than by definitions, ii. 406. Their 


ideas, ſingle or collective, i. 231. We have no diſtinct 
idea of ſubſtance, i. 243, 244. We have no idea of pure 


| ſubſtance, ii. 33. Our ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances, 
ji. 39, 46, 47. Obſervables in our idea of ſubſtances, 


ii. 71, 72. Collective ideas of ſubſtances, ii, 73. They 


WP 


Tr 37.3% 
are ſingle ideas, ii. 74. Three ſorts, ii, 89. The ideas. 


of ſubſtances have in the mind a double reference, ii. 194. 
The properties of ſubſtances numerous, and not at all to 
be known, ii. 199, 200. The perfect ideas of ſubſtances, 


ii. 48. Three ſorts of ideas make our complex. one of. 


ſubſtances, ii. 30. 5 5 
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Subtilty, what, ii. 370. ; „ 


Succefſion, - an idea got chiefly from: the -tevin wok our 1 | 


i. 185. and 256. Which train is the meaſure of it, 
1, 40 | | 
Summum bonum, u herein it Sonn . 585 3927 TIES 
Syllogiſm, no help toi reaſoning, ili. 278. Tbe uſe af & * 
logiſm, Wi, a85. | Inconveniences of ſpllogi@o, iti, 268. 
Of no uſe in probabilities, iii. 290. Helps not to new: 
diſcoveries, iii. 290, 291. Or the improvement of our 


knowlege, iii. 2923. Whether in ſyllogiſm the medius 


* 


terminus, may not be better * lll, 293. * 33 


about particulars, bie. 
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TASTE and ſmells, their modes, i. 378. e 
Teſtimony, how it leflens its force, iii. 268 Bt? 
Thinking, i. 347. Modes of ihinking. i i. 317. 318. Mens 


ordinary way of thinking, i. 319. An operation of the 


ſoul, i. 151. Without memory: uſeleſs, i, 158. a 
Time, what, i. 26, 262. Not the meaſure of motion, 
i. 266, Time and place, diſtinguiſhable portions of in- 
finite duration and expanſion, i. 278. Twofold, i. 278, 
279. Denominations from time are relatives, ii, 8. 
Toleration, neceſſary in our ſtate of knowlege, iii, 2 62. 
Tradition, the older, the leſs credible, iti. 39. 
Trifling propoſitions, iii. 190. Diſcourſes, iti. 1 e 
Truth, what, ili. 140, 143, 146. Of thought, iii. 241, 
146. Of words, iii. 141. Verbal and real, ili. 245, 


146. Moral, iii. 146. Metaphyſical, iii. 147. Gene- 


ral, ſeldom n bot in words, il. 146. las 
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\ what it conſiſts, ii. 214. Love of it neceſſary, iii. 314. 
How ve may know we love it, iti. 315. 
; U. 
VACUUM- poſſible, i. 245. Motion proves a vacuum, 
i. 446. We have an idea of it, i. 175. * 
Variety of mens purſuits accounted for, i. 371, 372. | 
Virtue, what in reality, i. 106. What, in its common ap- 
plication, i. 94, 96, 97. Is preferable under a bare poſ- 
ſibility of a future ſtate, i. 389. How taken, i. 105, 
Wholly paſſive in the reception of ſimple ideas, i. 163. 
Vice lies in wrong meaſures of good, iii. 344. 
Underſtanding, what, i. 322, 433. Like a dark room, 
i. 228. When rightly uſed, i. 49. Three forts of 
perception in the underſtanding, i. 333. Wholly paſſive 
in the reception of ſimple ideas, i. 163. Uneaſineſs alone 
| determines the will of à new action, i. 348—35r. Why 
5 it determines the will, i. 354. Cauſes of it, i. 374, 375. 
| Unity, an idea both of ſenſation and reflection, i. 184. Sug- 
| geſted by every thing, ibid. 
Vniverſality is only in ſigns, * 546. 
Univerſals, how made, i. 233 
Volition, what, i. 332. and 338. Better known by reflec- 
tion than words, i. 348. 
/ Voluntary, what, i. 332, 336, 347. 


W. 


WHAT is, is; not univerſally aſſented to, i. 64. 
| Where and when, i. 279. 

Whole and part, not innate ideas, i. 117. 

| Will, what, i. 332, 333, 338, 348. What determines the 
_ will, i. 348. Often confounded with defire, i. 349. 15 
5 * | | converſant only about our own actions, ibid. Terminates 

= in them, i. 358. 1s determined by the 1 9 9 885 preſent 

| removeable uneaſineſs, ibid. 
A * | Wit and judgment, wherein different, 1. 279. 
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Words, an Hl uſe of words one great bindrance of knowlege, 
ü. 121. © Abuſe of words, ii. 36s. SeQts introduce words 
without ſignification, ibid. The ſchools have coined. 

- multitudes of inſignificant words, ii. 366, And render- 
ed other obſcure, ii. 368. Often uſed without Ggnifica- 
tion, ii. 230. And why, it. 267,” Inconſtancy in their 
_ uſe, and abuſe of words, ii. 368.  Obſcurity and abuſe 
of words, it. 368, 369. Taking them for things, an 
abuſe of words, ii. 394. Who moſt liable to this abuſe 
of words, i id. This abuſe of words is a cauſe of obſti/ 
nacy in error, ii. 376. Making them ſtand for real eſ- 
fences which we know not, is an abuſe of words, ii. 377; 
378. The ſuppoſition of their certain evident fignifica- 


tion, an abuſe of words, ii. 38x. Uſe of words is, 
f 1. To communicate ideas. 2. With quicknefs. 3. To 
5 ; convey knowlege, ii. 384. How they in all theſe, 
0 ibid. How in ſubſtances, ii. 3879. How®la modes and 
y relations, ii. 3879. Miſuſe of words, a great cauſe of er- 
A ror, ii. 392. Of obſtinacy, ibid. And of wrangling, 
4 | 11. 393. Signify one thing in enquiries, and another in 


diſputes, ii. 393, 394+ The meaning of words is made 

known in ſimple ideas by ſhewing, i. 399. In mixed 

modes by defining, ii. 399. In ſubſtances by ſhewing _ 
c- and defining too, ii. 403. - 403. The ill conſequence 
of learning words firſt, and their meaning afterwards, 
11. 407. No ſhame to alk men the meaning of their 
words, where they are doubtful, ii. 408. Are to be uſ- 
ed conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, ii. 410. Or elle to be 
explained where the cogfelt determines it not, ibid. 
How made general, ii. 230. Sgnifying inſenſible things | 
derived from names of ſenſible ideas, ii. 230, 231. Have 0 
no natural ſignification, ii. 233. But by impoſition, ii. 237. | . | 


he Stand immediately for the ideas of the ſpeaker, ti. 233— | 
Is 235. Yet with a double reference. (r.) To the ideas | 


tes 


in the hcarers mind, ji. 236. (2.) To reality of things, 
ent | 


ibid. Apt by cuſtom to excite ideas, ii. 236, 237. Often 
uſed without ſignification, ii. 238. Moſt general, ii.239. 
Why ſome words of one language cannot be tranſlated 
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- words, ii 344: 
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on words, ii. 289. New words,” or in new ſignificati. 
ons; are cautiouſly to be uſed, ii. 335. © Civil uſe of 
Philoſophical uſe of words, ibid. Are 
very different,” ii. 355. Miſs their end when they ex- 
eite not in the hearer, the ſame- idea as in the mind of 
the ſpeaker, ii. 345. What words are moſt doubtful, 
and why, ibid. What unintelligible, ibid. Are fitted 
to the uſe of common life, ii. 153. Not tranſlatable, 
it. 28. The ſuppoſition of their certain, evident ſignili- 
cation, an abuſe of words, ii. 382 


Worſhip, not an innate idea, i. 118. 
Wrangle, when we wrangle about words, iii 201. 
Writings, antient, why: hard to be preciſely: uadcrſtood,, 
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